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AMERICAN     MANUAL    ALPHABET. 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


PORT  WASHINGTON  AVENUE  AND  WEST   163D  STREET. 


THE    FIRST  ESTABLISHED  AND  OLDEST  ORAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA. 

Chaktkkbd  1817.  Qpemed  l»l8 

A  FREE  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  DEAF  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE. 


Total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  eighty- 
nine  years  since  its  organization,  4,287. 


Every  known  instrument  or  aid  which  is  of  value  in  their  educa- 
tion is  used.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  to  all.  Education 
of  the  ear  where  there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing.  A  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  of  common  schools  and  academies.  A  mechanical 
trade  is  given  to  each  pupil.  Classes  in  cooking  for  the  pupils. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  departments  of  Art  a  special  feature  of 
this  Institution.  A  completely  equipped  Gymnasium  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Physical  Director  has  been  provided.  A  department 
for  instruction  in  floriculture  has  been  established.  Military  Drill  for 
the  boys. 

The  Institution  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking 
the  Hudson,  at  a  point  where  West  163d  Street  would,  if  opened,  in- 
tersect the  Riverside  Drive.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  and  West  163d  Street. 

All  correspondence  regarding  the  admission  of  pupils  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal, 

ENOCH  HENRY  CURRIER,   M.A. 
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THE   EIGHTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  their  Eighty-Ninth  Annual  Report, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1907. 

With  this  report  are  also  submitted  the  separate  reports  of  the 
several  officers  of  the  Institution,  giving  in  detail  a  complete  state- 
ment of  its  methods  of  instruction,  of  its  expenditures  and  receipts, 
of  the  invested  funds,  of  the  domestic  management,  and  of  the  indus- 
trial education  given  to  the  pupils. 

During  the  year  there  were  enrolled  543  pupils,  328  males  and 
215  females,  to  every  one  of  whom  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  ability  to  articulate  Knglish  sounds  and  also  to  under- 
stand them,  when  spoken  to,  from  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  the 
speaker. 

In  general  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good,  only 
two  deaths  having  occurred  at  the  Institution — one,  a  boy  of  six,  from 
Bronchial- Pneumonia  ;  and  the  other,  a  girl  of  twelve,  from  the  com- 
plication of  Rheumatism,  Pericarditis  and  Pneumonia — a  most  con- 
servative death  ratio  when  is  considered  the  enfeebled  physical  con- 
dition of  our  pupils  resultant  from  diseases  which  have  caused  their 
deafness.  ' 
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There  have  been  changes  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  caused  by  the 
deaths  of  Edward  M.  Townsend,  Esq.,  and  Benjamin  Perkins,  Esq., 
and  the  resignation  of  Edward  M.  Townsend,  Jr.  These  vacancies 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  Gen.  Michael  Kerwin,  Stewart  Duncan, 
Esq. ,  and  Mortimei  L.  Schiff ,  Esq. 

Changes  have  also  occurred  in  the  staff  of  instruction,  by  the  re- 
signation of  Professors  Edward  P.  Clarke,  M.A.,  and  Ashbel  W. 
Dobyns,  M.  A.,  to  accept  Principalships  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  ;  the 
retirement  from  the  profession  of  Lena  P.  Forsythe,  B.A.,  and  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Lena  Stryker.  To  supply  these  places  appointments 
were  made  of  Harry  Best,  M.A.,  Bartolf  J.  Rotnem,  M.A.,  and 
Misses  Sarah  E.  Scofield  and  Kathrin  Forsythe. 

One  great  evil  exists  to  which  we  desire  to  call  your  attention — 
viz. ,  the  removal  of  pupils  from  the  school  before  their  full  course  of 
education  is  completed.  Instruction  of  the  deaf,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  hearing,  proceeds  slowly,  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  individual  in  after  life  should  be  so  greatly  less- 
ened by  this  injudicious  action  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  To  reme- 
dy this  condition,  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  education  law  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  protective  measure,  since  such  legislation 
would  insure  the  State  against  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  incomplete 
education  of  this  defective  class. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  one  death  in  the  Board  of 
Directors,  James  O.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  who  had  faithfully  served  as  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was 
an  intelligent  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  deaf,  a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment, faithful  to  the  many  trusts  reposed  in  him  and  a  true  friend 
of  all  his  fellow  men. 

Every  opportunity  which  has  offered  for  increasing  the  means  of 
instruction  and  culture  in  the  Institution,  has  been  promptly  em- 
braced, and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  harmonious 
development  of  mind  and  body  in  the  children  and  youth  under  our 
care. 

The  Directors  regret,  however,  that  the  financial  expenditure 
required  to  bring  to  completion  these  endeavors  has  necessitated 
an  increased  expenditure  which  has  for  several  years  exceeded 
the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  this  class  of 
its  children. 

Said  excess  now  amounts  to  $190,765.17.  Your  attention  is 
therefore  directed  to  the  justice  of  relieving  this  condition,  and  a 
request  is  preferred  that  the  per  capita  allowance  be  increased  by 
at  least  $50. 
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The  Directors  would  renew  their  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
your  past  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  deaf,  and  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavor  to  merit  the 
commendation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  management  of 
this  great  trust,  by  continuing  to  thoroughly  prepare  these  deaf  chil- 
dren to  become  self-supporting  men  and  women. 


CHARLES   A.   STODDARD, 

President. 


THATCHER    M.   ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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PRINCIPAL'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen  : — At  this  time  when  the  resources  of  human  science 
and  skill  are  being  so  largely  drawn  upon  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes,  and  to  remove  or  reduce  the  disabi- 
lities under  which  any  may  labor,  it  seems  fitting  to  direct  attention 
to  what  is  being  done  by  this  Institution,  in  its  special  field,  to  render 
the  deaf  children,  upon  their  graduation,  self-sustaining,  self-respect- 
ing and  self- respected  members  of  society. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  school  a  comfortable,  safe 
and  happy  home  for  those  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  buildings,  by 
successive  additions  and  changes,  have  been  made  ample  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pupils.  Perfection  in  ventilation,  heating  and 
lighting,  has  been  secured.  Neatness  of  person,  place  and  equip- 
ment, is  everywhere  apparent.  The  government  is  paternal  and  every 
endeavor  is  made  to  foster  a  home  feeling.  The  girls,  when  out  of 
school,  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  matrons  and  a  com- 
petent official  staff.  The  boys,  in  their  hours  of  recreation  and  at 
their  studies  in  the  evenings,  are  always  under  the  eye  of  their  tutors, 
who  devise  amusements,  assist  in  difficulties,  and  endeavor  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  friends. 

The  most  careful  attention  is  paid  to  health.  Seldom  can  so  large 
a  community  be  found  in  which  there  is  so  little  serious  sickness,  and 
where  deaths  are  so  infrequent.  This  is  owing  to  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  duties  by  which  neither  mind  nor  body  becomes  fatigued,  the 
good  quality  of  the  food,  the  watchful  care  maintained,  and  the  at- 
tention given  to  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
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The  physician  attends  the  Institution  daily.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
arrest  disease  in  its  incipient  stages,  and,  by  the  ready  perception  and 
tact  acquired  by  long  practice,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  has  thus  far  met  with  eminent  success.  Four  trained 
nurses  are  permanently  attached  to  the  Institution,  and  at  all  times 
exercise  toward  the  pupils  the  mother's  care.  Specialists  and  Con- 
sulting Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  on  the  medical  staff,  and,  in  a 
perfectly  equipped  general  hospital  to  which  is  added  a  separate 
building  for  contagious  cases,  <he  sick  are  given  that  intelligent  care 
and  attention  which  insures  the  highest  percentage  of  perfect  re- 
covery and  also  the  fewest  number  of  hospital  days  to  disease. 

In  a  gymnasium  with  the  various  appliances  for  muscular  develop- 
ment, systematic  practice  is  required,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
defects  are  eliminated  or  lessened  and  symmetry  evolved.  To  sum 
up  briefly : — 

For  the  physical  care,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
without  the  perfectly  sound  body,  sound  mental  action  cannot  be 
secured,  we  have  physicians,  specialists,  trained  nurses,  physical 
directors  and  instructors  in  military  tactics,  so  that  by  careful  ex- 
amination and  care  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  throat,  of  the  mouth, 
of  the  musclar  system,  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  may  be  secured. 
For  the  mind  development  we  have  the  teacher  of  language,  of 
mathematics,  of  geography,  of  the  sciences,  and,  to  give  an  added 
means  of  expression,  the  teacher  of  drawing.  For  the  moral  culture 
we  have  the  constant  effort  of  all  connected  with  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  youngest  as  well  as  upon  the  oldest  the  im- 
portance of  purity  of  thought  and  act. 

The  influence  of  the  teachers  is  brought  to  bear,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, upon  the  side  of  morality  and  the  broad  general  truths  of 
religion,  and  in  the  government  of  their  classes,  they  resort  to  appeals 
to  the  moral  nature  of  their  pupils  in  preference  to  coercive  measures. 
While  proper  attention  is  given  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  all 
sectarian  influence  is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  pupil,  upon  gradua- 
tion, is  free  to  enter  upon  denominational  beliefs  of  his  selection  with 
an  unbiased  mind.  In  proof  of  this.,  ask  the  leaders  of  the  various 
religious  associations  of  the  deaf,  "  From  what  school  did  you 
graduate?" 

If  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  gave  moral  elevation  alone,  it  would 
more  than  repay  all  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

To  better  illustrate  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the  care 
bestowed,  let  us  follow  the  child  from  his  admission.  Immediately 
upon  entrance  into  the  Institution,  the  child  is  bathed,  clad  in  new 
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garments,  taken  to  the  infirmary  and  there  critically  examined  by  the 
attending  physician,  who  records  on  a  card,  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions.  He  is  quarantined  for  nine  days.  When  released  from 
the  detention,  he  is  taken  to  the  kindergarten,  where  the  first 
attempts  to  impart  instruction  are  made,  with  the  regular  periods  for 
recreation,  refreshment  and  sleep.  Physical  examination  is  made  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  that  the  exact  needs  and  necessities  of  each 
individual  are  known,  and  the  course  of  action  to  properly  draw  out 
all  that  is  good  within  indicated  by  the  results  thereof.  Daily  exer- 
cises that  develop  and  strengthen  the  muscular  system,  and  daily 
exercises  that  teach  kindness  to  associates  are  given  and,  little  by 
little,  the  child  is  led  along  the  right  path  until  proper  conduct  in 
life  becomes  a  fixed  habit. 

When  the  kindergarten  stage  has  been  passed,  the  primary  grade 
is  entered,  the  tasks  are  enlarged  and  broadened  and  a  portion  of 
each  day  is  set  apart  for  the  training  of  the  hand  to  perform  those 
acts  which  later  on  will  develop  the*  skilled  artisan.  Day  by  day 
systematic  program  carries  on  to  the  higher  studies,  to  activities  in 
the  Literary  Association  and  in  other  Pupils'  Societies,  athletic  and 
social,  so  that,  when  the  day  of  graduation  comes,  there  steps  forth 
a  well-equipped  individual  who,  on  the  morrow,  can  take  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  without  further  apprenticeship.  This  Institu- 
tion was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  broad  and  varied  program  of  trades 
teaching,  and  the  record  of  eighty-nine  years  passed,  in  the  which, 
of  the  pupils  who  have  graduated,  less  than  four  per  cent  have  failed 
to  be  self-supporting  men  and  women,  warrants  a  continuance  along 
the  same  lines  as  heretofore.  In  view  of  this  success,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those  in  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  hearing  in  our 
large  cities  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  great  value  of  this  train- 
ing of  the  hand  in  early  life,  and  are  urging  the  establishment  of  the 
trades  school,  so  that  the  hearing  child  may  receive  that  perfect 
development  which  shall  enable  him,  after  his  graduation  from  the 
schools,  to  at  once  enter  upon  life's  duties,  a  producer  instead  of  a 
helpless  theorist.  The  practical  education  is,  for  the  great  majority, 
the  education.  The  demands  for  our  graduate  pupils  from  various 
manufacturing  establishments,  being  greater  than  the  supply,  proves 
not  only  the  value  of  our  system  of  trade  instruction,  since  handi- 
capped individuals  are  eagerly  sought,  but  also  that  our  plans  to 
make  the  practical  wage  earner  have  been  wisely  formed  and  well 
executed. 

It  is  a  further  source  of  gratification  to  note  that  these  prominent 
educators  are  urging  the  adoption  of  means  and  measures  in  the 
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schools  for  the  hearing,  which  have  for  years  been  recognized  as 
esseutials  in  this  school  for  the  deaf.  The  examination  of  the  ear, 
the  examination  of  the  eye,  and  the  examination  and  care  of  the 
teeth,  have  always  been  deemed  necessary  in  this  Institution,  and,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Dentist,  which 
will  clearly  indicate  the  value  of  the  systematic  preventive  protec- 
tion which  is  given  to  our  pupils. 

No  children  can  have  more  comprehensive  symmetrical,  or  complete 
training,  than  is  given  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
scholarships  herein. 

In  view  of  this  Institution's  record,  its  excellent  equipment  and 
long  experience  in  carrying  forward  this  special  educational  work,  it 
seems  incredible  that  an  official,  unable  to  provide  sufficient  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  hearing  children  of  the  city  and  with  absolute- 
ly no  practical  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  deaf,  should  at 
this  time  urge  the  establishment  of  day  schools  for  this  class  of 
pupils,  in  the  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  afford  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf.  Is  the  multiplication  of  agencies  for  a  special  work  wise, 
when  need  therefor  there  is  not  ?  This  school  at  its  inception  was  a 
day  school.  Experience  compelled  the  change,  hence  this  statement. 
In  farther  proof  the  order  of  the  Institution  day  is  submitted  : 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 


6.00  a.m.  Reveille. 

6.00-6.45  a.m.  Preparation  for  Break- 
fast. 

6.50  a.m.  Breakfast  Call. 

6.55  a.m.  Assembly. 

7.00-7.30  a.m.  Breakfast. 

7.30  a.m.  Color  guard  raise  flag. 

Breakfast  for  pupil  waiters. 
Sick  call  for  those  requiring 

medical  treatment. 
Mail  bag  to  Post  Office. 

For    the    girls,     Light   House   Work, 
making  of  beds,  etc. 

7.50  a.m.  Drill  Call. 

7.55  a.m.  Assembly, 

8.00-8.30  a.m.  Drill. 

8.30  a.m.  Recall. 

8.35  A.M.  School  Call. 

8.40  a.m.  Assembly. 

8.45-1 1.45  a.m.,  School.    Gymnasium 
and  Trades  School. 


12.30  p.m.  Sick  Call  for  pupils  requir- 
ing medical  treatment. 
Dinner  for  pupil  waiters. 
Light    housework    for   the 
girls. 
12.50  p.  m.  School  Call. 
12.55  PM-  Assembly. 
1  p.m  School,   Trades  School,  Gymna- 
sium. 
3-55  p.m.  Mail  bag  to  Postoffice. 
4.00-5.00  p.m.  Recreation. 
5.00  p.m.  Preparation  for  supper. 
5.20  p.m.  Supper  Call. 
5.25  p.m.  Assembly. 
5.30-6.00  p.m.  Supper. 
5-55  p.m.  Mail  bag  to  Postoffice. 
6.00  p.m.  Supper    for    pupil    waiters 
Light  housework  for  Girls. 
Sick   call  for  pupils  requir- 
ing medical  treatment. 
6.55  p.m.  First  call  for  study. 
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10.25  A-M«  Mail  bag  to  Post  office. 

11.40  a.m.  Schools  dismissed. 

1 1. 40- 1 1.50  a.m.  Preparation  for  Dinner. 

11.50  A.M.  Dinner  Call. 

11.55  A»M-  Assembly. 

12.00-12.30  p.m.  Dinner. 


7.00  p.m.  Assembly. 
7.00-9.00  p.m.  Study. 

Pupils    retire  according    to 
ages  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00. 
9.00  p.m.  Retreat. 
9.05  p.m.  Taps. 


SUNDAYS. 


To  7.30  a.m.    As  on  week  days. 
Recreation  to  9.25  a.m. 

9.25  a.m.  First  call  for  study. 

9.30  a.m.  Mail  bag  to  Postoffice. 

9.30-1 1. 00  a.m.  Study. 
11. 15  a.m.  Church  Call. 
11.20  a.m.  Assembly. 
1 1. 30-12.00  a.m.  Chapel.   Lecture. 
12.00-12.30  p.m.  Recreation. 
12.30  p.m.  Preparation  for  Dinner. 
12.50  p.m.  Dinner  Call. 
12.55  P-M-  Assembly. 

1. 00-1.40  p.m.   Dinner. 

1.40-2.45  p.m.  Recreation. 

2.45  P.M.  Church  Call. 

2.50  p.m.  Assembly. 

3.00-3.30  p.m.  Chapel.     Lecture. 

3.35  p.m.  First  Call  for  Battalion 
Review  and  Parade. 

3.40  p.m.  Assembly. 


3.45  p.m.  First  Sergeant's  Call. 
3.50  p.m.  Salute  to  the  colors. 
3.55  p.m.  Battalion  Review. 
4.05  p.m.  Battalion  Parade. 
4.15  p.m.  Salute  the  colors. 

Companies  dismissed. 

Flag      lowered      by     Color 
Guard. 
4.15-5.00  p.m.  Recreation. 
4.45  p.m.  Mail  bag  to  Post  Office. 
5.00  p.m.  Preparation  for  Supper. 
5.20  p.m.  Supper  Call. 
5.25  p.m.  Assembly. 
5.30-6.00  p.m.  Supper. 
6.00-7.00  p.m.  Recreation. 
7.20  p.m.  First  call  for  Chapel.   Read- 
ing. 
7.25  p.m.  Assembly. 
7.30  p.m.  Chapel  Reading. 

ALL    RETIRE  AT  CLOSE  OF    READING. 


WEEK-DAYS. 


Gymnasium  at  specified  times  for 
Small  Boys  from  the  Trades 
Schools. 

Large  Boys  from  Trades  Schools. 

Kindergarden  Boys. 

Girls  from  Trades  Schools  and  School 
classes. 


Six  classes  from  schools  have  i#  hours 

each  in  cooking. 
Trades    School    boys    and    girls    and 

school  classes  have  one  hour  in 

art  department. 
32  Boys  have  two  hours1  instruction  in 

Field  Music  each  week. 


SATURDAYS. 

The  morning  is  devoted  to  bathing,  issuing  of  necessary  clothing,  Trades 
School,  and  instruction  in  Field  Music,  etc. 

In  the  afternoon  the  cadets  are  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Physical 
Director,  who  provides  amusement  and  entertainment  for  them  in  various  athletic 
sports. 

The  evening  is  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  Fanwood  Literary  Association,  when 
debates,  lectures  and  entertainments  are  provided. 

On  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month  a  Social  Reunion  is  held,  at  which  the 
teachers  and  officers  give  practical  instruction  in  the  proper  forms  of  social  usage. 
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Sufficient  of  the  general  plan  has  here  been  outlined  to  indicate  the 
policy  of  the  Institution.  I  now,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws,  present  for  your  consideration  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1907,  the  same  completing  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution. 


Population  and  Support. 

There  have  been  in  attendance  five  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  males  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  females.     These  pupils  were  variously  supported  : 


By  the  State 

By  the  Counties 

By  the    State  and  Counties  . 
By   Parents  and  Guardians  . 

By  the  Institution 

By  the  Institution  and  State 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

157 

95 

252 

146 

103 

249 

18 

II 

29 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

328 

215 

543 

Conditions  of  Deafness. 

The  ages  at  which  loss  of  hearing  occurred,   in  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  may  be  stated  as : — 


Congenital 181 

Before  one  year 44 

Between  one  and  two  ...  77 

Two  years 44 

Three    years 28 

Four  years 28 

Five  years 14 

Six  years 15 

Seven  years 15 


Eight  years 5 

Nine  years 3 

Ten  years 6 

Eleven  years 2 

Twelve  years 3 

Thirteen  years 2 

Fourteen  years 2 

Fifteen  years 1 

Unknown 44 
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Causes  of  Deafness. 

The  causes  of  deafness,  according  to  information  secured  from 
parents  or  friends,  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  of  the 
child  to  the  Institution,  were : — 


i 
3 


Accidents 

Blows 

Catarrh lo 

Cerebro-Spiiial  Meningitis .  .  91 

Cramps 2 

Congenital 1S1 

Convulsions 10 

Consumption  of  the  Stomach  1 

Concussion  of  Brain  ....  1 

Cholera 1 

Crowing  Respiration  ....  1 

Diphtheria 5 

Eczema 1 

Falls 32 

Brain  Fever 49 

Scarlet  Fever 29 

Typhoid  Fever 7 

Typhus  Fever 2 

Intermittent  Fever 1 

Remittent  Fever 1 

Nervous  Fever 1 

Malarial  Fever 1 


Unnamed  Fevers 2 

Mumps 1 

Fright 1 

Indigestion 3 

Paralysis 1 

Spasms 3 

Colds 2 

Hysteria 2 

Marasmus 1 

Measles 26 

Pneumonia 6 

Running   Bars 3 

Sea  Sickness 3 

Scrofula 1 

Shock 1 

Vaccination 2 

Whooping  Cough 5 

Growth  in  the  Throat  ....  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain .  .  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear.    .  1 

Unknown 42 


The  health  of  the  Institution  family  has  been  such  as  to  warrant 
satisfaction  with  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the 
wisdom  of  sanitary  measures  as  prescribed  by  the  medical  staff.  The 
frequent  physical  examinations  of  the  entire  body  of  pupils  have  en- 
abled us  to  separate  the  slightly  ailing  and  give  medical  attention  at 
the  earliest  possible  momeut.  During  the  period  under  review,  there 
have  been  only  two  deaths  among  the  pupils ;  one  among  the  teach- 
ers ;  and  one  among  the  employes,  a  death  ratio  most  conservative 
when  is  considered  the  size  of  the  family — exceeding  six  hundred — 
and  the  fact  that  our  pupils  have  already  suffered  from  severe  sick- 
ness or  disease  to  an  extent  that  has  impaired  their  vitality.  The  two 
deaths  among  the  pupils  were  of  young  children,  one  being  a  case  of 
Bronchial-Pneumonia,  age  six  years;  the  other,  a  complication  of 
Rheumatism,  Pericarditis,  and  Pneumonia,  age  twelve  years. 

The  contagious  diseases  during  the  period  under  review,  which 
were  placed  in  our  isolated  hospital,  were  eight  cases  of  Diphtheria, 
twelve  cases  of  Whooping-cough,  twenty-eight  cases  of  Chicken-pox, 
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and  thirty  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever.  The  complete  and  perfect  re- 
covery of  all  the  cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  without  a  single  complication, 
speaks  for  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  school.  It  is  a  record  which  compares  most  favorably  with  that 
of  any  settlement  of  similarly-sized  population. 

The  System  of  Instruction. 

Education  is  the  bringing  forth  of  the  inherent  physical,  mental 
and  moral  powers  of  the  man.  The  teacher  is  not  required  to  mere- 
ly correct,  but  to  afford  aid  and  guidance  until,  from  constant  ac- 
celeration, sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  course  is 
obtained.  The  teacher's  responsibility  cannot  be  overrated,  for  to 
him  is  committed  the  task  of  developing  the  good  that  is  planted  in 
every  soul,  and  of  repressing  the  evil  that  would  spring  forth  from 
the  natural  man.  The  development  of  the  child  in  this  Institution  is 
committed  not  alone  to  the  classroom  instructor,  the  trade  school 
instructor,  the  art  instructor,  but  every  possible  agency  in  the  entire 
household  unites  for  the  bringing  out  of  what  is  best  within  him,  as 
well  as  for  the  repression  of  all  those  traits  which  tend  to  pervert  him. 
This  we,  in  the  New  York  Institution,  designate  as  the  Eclectic 
System. 

A  Conference  of  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  held  in  Albany  in  December,  and  as  a 
result  the  Institution's  Course  of  Study,  which  had  been  productive 
of  such  successful  results  that  less  than  4^  of  the  graduates  had  failed 
to  become  self-supporting  men  and  women,  was  abandoned,  and  in  its 
stead  the  State  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools  taken  up,  the  object 
being  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  action  in  all  the  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  a  skeleton  of  the  subjects  as  outlined  in  all  the  grades  can, 
in  a  much  longer  time  than  for  the  hearing,  be  given  to  the  deaf 
children,  but  as  this  Syllabus,  from  its  inception  to  its  conclusion, 
presupposes  a  comprehension  of  the  English  language,  which  the 
deaf  do  not  possess  until  after  they  have  been  under  instruction  for 
several  years,  the  experiment,  as  to  practical  value,  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  The  amount  of  side  reading  called  for  in  the 
several  grades,  would  seemingly  be  greater  than  the  average  hearing 
child  could  be  expected  to  pursue,  and  therefore,  for  the  deaf  child,  to 
whom  English  is  a  foreign  tongue,  there  would  be  added  difficulties 
in  deriving  therefrom  the  benefit  which  the  educators  of  the  hearing 
expect. 

It  has  ever  been  the  endeavor  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  encourage 
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their  pupils  to  acquire  a  reading  habit,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
will  readily  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  person,  who  learns  that  the 
English  language  is  as  foreign  to  the  deaf-mute  as  Modern  Greek 
would  be  to  him,  with  the  added  handicap  that  the  deaf  child  has  no 
written  or  spoken  language  to  aid  him  as  in  the  case  of  the  hearing 
individual,  who  also,  in  addition,  possesses  that  potent  interpreter  of 
thought — the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  sound.  No  hearing 
child  would  be  expected  to  derive  very  much  enthusiastic  enjoyment 
from  Runic  inscriptions  or  from  the  pictures  delineated  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  To  the  congenitally  deaf  the  characters  of  the  English 
alphabet  are  in  the  same  class  of  strange  hieroglyphics.  In  certain 
of  the  grades  the  demands  of  the  Syllabus  are  not  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements in  our  old  course  of  study.  I  refer  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  facts  of  geography  and  history.  In  literature,  however,  under- 
standing the  conditions  imposed  by  deafness,  we  were  far  less  exact- 
ing. The  report  on  the  Annual  Examination  will,  however,  indicate 
the  exteut  of  accomplishment  in  the  new  plan  for  classroom  work. 

The  Panwood  Literary  Association,  whose  membership  is  composed 
of  pupils  above  the  6th  grade,  has,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
its  President,  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  furnished  an  incentive  for 
the  acquisition  of  facts  and  their  presentation  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner from  the  platform.  On  Saturday  evenings,  during  the  school 
year,  various  programs,  very  much  enjoyed  by  all,  include  lectures 
by  Professors,  readings,  recitations  and  debates  by  the  pupils,  who  in 
oratory  and  in  keenness  of  debate,  endeavor  to  excel  their  fellows. 
The  educational  value  of  this  training  to  think  rapidly  and  quickly  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  is  unquestioned,  and  the  self-command 
that  is  the  result  of  constant  practice  on  the  platform  renders  these 
pupils  able  at  all  times  to  respond  without  that  self -consciousness 
which  prevents  the  best  mental  effort. 

The  lecture  course  during  the  last  year  included  the  following 
subjects : — 

New  Conditions  in  Cuba. 

Pure  Food  and  Patent  Medicines. 

New  York  in  Old  Dutch  Days. 

Polar  Expeditions. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado. 

A  Winter  Trip  to  Southland. 

Jamestown  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Exposition. 

Issues  and  Candidates  of  the  State  Election. 

The  pupils  presented  six  debates,  five  declamations,  nine  dialogues. 
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sixty-three  readings,  four  entertainments,  four  dramatic  readings,  and 
enjoyed  eight  social  reunions. 

The  military  training  has  been  carried  on,  as  in  years  past,  and  the 
benefits  thereof  have  been  equally  marked  as  in  former  years.  Pre- 
cision, exactness  and  efficiency,  in  military  evolution  and  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  have  been  secured.  No  cadets  can  do  better,  not 
every  military  organization  as  well. 

In  the  military  examinations  during  the  year,  that  on  Members1 
Day,  when  Brevet  Major-General  George  Moore  Smith  and  his  staff 
reviewed,  inspected  and  made  careful  examination  of  the  proficiency 
in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  and  that  on  Founder's  Day,  when  Captains 
Huen,  DeLaraater  and  Lieutenant  Hipkins,  of  the  71st  Regiment 
N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  assisted  in  judging  the  competitive  drill,  in  order  to 
determine  which  company  should  have  the  honor  of  caring  for  the 
colors,  the  highest  praise  has  been  awarded  for  the  magnificent  ex- 
hibitions given. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  work  is  the  exhibit  of 
the  entire  battalion  in  the  Butts'  Rifle  Drill,  when,  accompanied  by 
their  own  music,  the  various  movements  are  presented  in  perfect 
unison.  The  careful  instruction  given,  in  this  particular  department 
by  the  Instructor  in  Military  Tactics,  Mr.  Van  Tassell,  merits  the 
highest  commendation,  as  the  obstacles  overcome  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  limitations  imposed  by 
deafness. 

The  Drum  and  Fife  Corps  has  been  under  constant  systematic 
training,  and  there  are  at  this  present  32  boys  of  varying  ages,  who 
are  receiving  musical  instruction,  so  that,  as  the  older  members  grad- 
uate, the  younger  may  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  and  the  very 
acceptable  musical  services  continued.  Their  repertoire  consists  of  up- 
wards of  80  selections  including  all  the  military  calls,  the  best  known 
marches,  arrangements  from  operas,  etc. ,  etc. ,  which  are  presented 
in  a  manner  that  excites  both  wonder  and  admiration.  The  musical 
training  has  great  value  also  as  a  factor  to  make  available  the  latent 
hearing.  One  pupil  has  already  become  able  to  carry  on,  without 
instrumental  aid,  English  conversation,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will 
find  it  possible,  upon  completing  his  course  of  training,  to  take  his 
place  with  hearing  and  speaking  people  and  derive  enjoyment  and 
enlightenment  through  the  ear.  Others  there  are  who  present 
indications  of  attaining,  to  an  equal  degree,  the  ability  of  parti- 
cipation with  human  affairs,  through  the  long  dormant  sense  of  hear- 
ing. 

The  class  of  Deaf-Blind   pupils,    numbering  three, '"completed  the 


Brevet  Major  General  George  Moore  Smith,  N.  G.  n.  V. 
For  Seven  Years  Examiner  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  Institution. 
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first,  second,  third  and  fourth  year's  work  of  the  State  Syllabus. 
This  apparent  rapid  progress  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  pupils 
had  been  advanced  almost  to  the  completion  of  the  Institution's 
Course  of  Study,  and  the  primary  grades  were  therefore  easy  and 
presented  no  difficulties.  I  desire  to  especially  commend  their  teach- 
er, Miss  Myra  Barrager,  for  devotion,  energy  and  unceasing  efforts, 
which  made  possible  the  preparation  in  point  alphabetics  of  the  State 
Syllabus,  as  indicated  above,  a  work  of  such  extent  as  to  compel  this 
expression  of  appreciation. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Institution  is  the  Trades  School. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will,  on 
leaving  school,  be  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support,  it 
will  readily  be  perceived  that  they  would  be  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  embarrassment,  unless  by  previous  training  in  some  branch 
of  useful  industry  a  resource  had  been  brought  within  their  reach 
In  addition  to  the  materialistic  benefits,  there  are  great  educational 
advantages  arising  from  the  habits  of  industry  acquired,  the  manual 
skill  attained,  and  the  relief  of  mind  secured  by  change  of  employ- 
ment. The  trades  taught  are  :  Art  for  the  Artisan,  Carpeutry,  Cabi- 
net-making, Cooking,  Dressmaking,  Gardening,  Floriculture,  House 
and  Sign  Painting,  Plain  Sewing,  Printing,  Shirtmaking  and  Tailor- 
ing. 

Each  of  these  is  under  the-charge  of  an  experienced  and  skillful  in- 
structor, who  devotes  the  time  scheduled  for  manual  training  to  im- 
parting direct  teaching.  Of  the  success  attained,  an  opinion  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  less  than  four  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Institution  have  failed  to  earn  a  competence  and  take  position  in  society 
as  independent  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  demand  for  these  graduates  greater  than  the  supply.  It  is 
not  surprising  then,  that  educators  of  the  hearing  should  endeavor  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  affording  hearing  children 
the  same  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  and  skill  during  their 
school  life,  that  would  enable  them  upon  leaving  school  to  do  as  well 
as  the  deaf.  In  view  of  our  experience,  we  fail  to  understand  this 
delay  in  establishing  these  courses  of  practical  value.  Surely  those 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  hearing  children  can  profit  by  what 
we  have  done  for  the  deaf. 

In  computing  the  values  of  work  completed  in  the  several  trades,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  standard  of  successful  administration 
is  not  that  of  the  manufacturer,  but  of  the  educator,  and  yet  the 
financial  statement  of  the  money  returns  indicates  an  economy 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Directors. 
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The  classes  in  printing,  numbering  forty  one-pupils,  have  put  forth 
unusual  effort  during  the  year,  as  is  attested  by  their  marked  pro- 
gress and  the  many  examples  of  high-grade  work  that  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  present  Annual  Report,  like  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  during  the  years  that  have  passed,  is  an  exhibit  of  the 
creative  skill  in  typography  and  ptesswork  of  the  advanced  grades  of 
the  printing  classes.  The  Institution  stationery,  blank  forms,  and  con- 
siderable commercial  printing  for  outside  parties,  have  given  that 
practice  in  the  innumerable  varieties  of  work  that  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  printer's  apprentice.  The  foundation  work 
has  been  the  weekly  publication  of  a  four-page,  28-column  newspaper, 
which,  following  the  rules  and  style  of  the  book  builder,  has  trained 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  that  skill  and  accuracy  which  will 
be  demanded  of  them  when  their  school  days  are  over.  Besides  the 
wide  range  of  knowledge  that  such  work  tends  to  inculcate,  it  serves 
promote  a  love  of  reading,  gives  practice  in  language,  and  eventually 
is  a  sure  means  of  support  in  after  life. 

The  sum  of  $2,236.25  indicates  what  expenditure  would  have  been 
necessary  had  there  been  no  printing  office. 

The  classes  in  Carpentry  and  Cabinet-Making  numbered  sixty-three 
pupils.  The  practical  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  better  in- 
dicated by  the  desks,  tables,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  in  use  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Institution,  than  by  any  written  statement, 
and  the  experience  that  is  gained  by  making  the  necessary  minor  re- 
pairs about  the  buildings,  enables  these  pupils  upon  graduation  to  take 
place  with  hearing  and  speaking  workmen  and  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation. These  pupils  during  the  year  completed  work  which  is 
valued  at  $4,159.60. 

In  the  classes  of  House  and  Sign  Painting  and  Glazing,  nine  pupils 
have  had  employment,  and  that  they  have  made  most  satisfactory 
progress  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  interiors  and  by  the 
various  signs  around  the  Institution.  The  money  value  of  work"  per- 
formed is  represented  by  $4,690.45. 

The  other  industries  for  the  boys  have  been  systematically  followed 
with  the  degree  of  progress  which  bespeaks  success  after  the  school 
course  is  finished. 

Sixty  of  the  older  girls  have  been  taught  dressmaking,  shirtmaking 
and  plain  sewing.  That  they  have  accomplished  much  is  evident  by 
the  table  showing  the  character  and  amount  of  work  performed  : — 

Uniforms  for  the  Girls 178 

Sunday  Dresses 20 

Day  Shirts 565 
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Nightshirts 519 

Balmorals 81 

White    Aprons  . 154 

Gingham  Aprons 60 

Pillow  Cases 223 

Napkins 1,029 

Towels 2,440 

Tablecloths 151 

Sheets 596 

Night  Dresses 233 

Flannel   Skirts 39 

Drawers 156 

Baskets  lined 43 

Gingham  Dresses 84 

Dresses  repaired 134 

Coffee  Bags 77 

Quilts    repaired 24 

Boys'  Waists 156 

Balmorals   repaired 93 


Cooking  has  been'taught  to  six  classes,  24  boys  and  45  girls.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  calculated  to  produce  practical  plain  cooks  for 
family  needs,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  ability  to  cope  with 
varying  situations,  instruction  in  the  use  of  both  gas  and  coal  ranges 
has  been  given. 

The  following  recapitulation  of  industries  will  show  that  our  pupils 
are  very  much  younger  than  they  were  in  the  years  past,  as  more 
than  half  the  school  are  too  young  to  be  assigned  to  trade  work. 


Industries. 


Art 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet- Mak- 
ing  

Cooking 

Dressmaking 

Gardening  and  Floriculture . 

House  Painting 

Plain  Sewing 

Printing. 

Shirtmaking 

Tailoring 

Total 
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Financial. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  Scholarships  and  for  tuition  fees 
of  private  pupils  have  been $1 36,02 1  03 

The  expenditures  for  instruction   and   maintenance 

have  been 175,276  69 

The  deficit  of 39.255  66 

has  been  drawn  from  the  Real  Estate  Fund  of  the  Institution. 

The  accounts  have  been  regularly  audited  by  chartered  ac- 
countants, but  for  further  detail  in  regard  to  matters  financial,  I 
would  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  is  appended.  The  deficit  is  largely  caused  by  expendi- 
tures made  necessary  by  repairs  to  the  roofs  and  side  walls  of  the 
structures,  and  also  to  renewals  and  replacings  of  the  ceilings  and 
side  walls  of  the  rooms  in  the  older  group  of  Institution  build- 
ings. These  buildings  are  more  than  fifty  years  old,  so  that  the 
frequent  blasting  in  the  neighborhood,  caused  by  street  openings,  has 
shaken  the  mortar  out  of  the  joints  to  such  an  extent  that  very  ex- 
tended re-pointing  was  made  necessary.  The  roofs  have  been  practi- 
cally rebuilt  and  stamped  steel  ceilings  have  been  installed  wherever 
there  was  an  indication  of  plaster  falling.  The  detailed  report  of 
these  repairs  was  furnished  to  the  Board  in  September  last,  so  that  a 
repetition  in  this  present  report  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 

Notes. 

At  the  International  Kindergarten  Exhibit,  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  a  comprehensive  and  complete  illustration  of  the 
work  of  our  pupils  in  this  special  branch  was  presented,  which  at- 
tracted attention  and,  upon  request,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  convo- 
cation was  donated  to  the  Department  of  Education  of  Chili,  S.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral  George  Moore  Smith  and  staff  reviewed  and  inspected  the  bat- 
talion, and  afterward  made  careful  examination  of  individual  pro- 
ficiency in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  in  order  to  make  the  awards 
of  the  Russell  gold  and  the  Smith  silver  medals.  The  willingness 
on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  to 
undertake  the  exacting  duties  of  rigid  examination  and  criticism  of 
the  military  department,  demands  this  expression  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation. 

The  winners  of  the  Russku,  Gold  Medals  were : 

"A"  Company — Sergeant  William  H.  Aufort. 
11  B"  Company — Sergeant  Leopold  Frey. 
"C"  Company— Corporal  Walter  A.  Kadel. 
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The  Smith  Mkdals  were  awarded  in 

"A"   Company,   to  Corporal   A.    I,.  Chaimowitz  and 
Private  W.  E.  Staak. 

"BM  Company,  to  Sergeant  B.  Dornblut  and  Private 
J.  F.  Koeper. 

"C"  Company,  to  Private  S.  Goershanek  and  Private 
W.  L.  Garrison. 

The  Principal's  Gold  Mhdal,  for  the  best  drill  officer,  was 
awarded  to  Cadet  Captains  Jacob  Lovitch,  nC"  Company,  and 
Vernon  S.  Birck,  "  A  "  Company. 

The  medal  for  proficiency  in  field  music  was  awarded  to  Moses 
Neidenberg. 

Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Captains  Hueri  and  Delamater  and 
Lieutenant  Hipkins,  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  for  their 
interest  in  and  labors  to  promote  military  perfection,  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  on  Founder's  Day,  to  judge  the  competitive  drill  of  the 
companies,  to  determine  which  should  have  the  honor  of  caring  for 
the  colors. 

Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  has  continued,  as  in  years 
past,  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  blind-deaf  pupils,  and  has 
made  valuable  additions  to  our  library  for  the  blind,  for  which  we  are 
grateful. 

A  large  list  of  papers  are  sent  to  the  Institution's  reading  room, 
the  publishers  of  which  are  entitled  to  a  recognition  for  these  cour- 
tesies, and  all  resident  within  the  Institution  are  exceedingly 
grateful  therefor. 

Representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  have,  during  the  year,  made  the  regular  inspec- 
tions, which  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  official  staff  of  the 
Institution. 

Necrology. 

"  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  ; 
What  was  shall  live  as  before, 
On  earth  the  broken  arc ;  in  heaven 
A  perfect  round." 

In  the  sudden  death,  in  April  last,  of  Miss  Lena  Stryker,  who  had, 
for  eleven  years,  been  a  most  valued  member  of  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion, the  Institution  met  with  serious  loss.     By  sweetness  of  charac- 
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* » ■• 
tj^pr,  gentleness  of  manner  and  conscientious  devotion  to  her  Work,  she 

*  bad  been  the  means  of  arousing  and  keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Kindergarten  children  a  desire  for  improvement  and  also 
an  affectionate  fega*rd  for  herself,  which  has  been  carried  through 
their  successive  advauces  in  higher  grades,  and  which  will  remain 
with  them  throughout  \X\%  entire  course  of  their  lives. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  saddened  by  the  death,  at  eighty-four 
years,-of -Mrr  James  O.  Sheldon,  for  twenty-seven  years  a  director  and 
friend."  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he  gave  the  bene- 
fit of  his  large  experience  to  promoting  the  material  interests  of  the 
Institution,  while  his  kindness  of  heart,  genial  manners  and  paternal 
solicitude  for  their  happiness  and  comfort,  made  him  respected,  ad- 
mired and  affectionately  regarded,  throughout  a  period  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the  deaf  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  man. 

"  A  noble  manhood,  nobly  consecxgted  to  man,  never  dies." 

In  the  successful  work  of  the  year  just  closed,  we  find,  as  in  the 
past,  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  for  the  abundant  blessings  vouch- 
safed— health,  harmony  and  advancement  toward  character  perfection 
in  the  family  relations ;  prosperity,  progress  and  increased  privileges 
in  material  affairs — which  should  compel  renewed  consecration  to  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  our  care,  and,  in  the  firm  belief  of  a  continu- 
ance of  Divine  favor  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  we  shall  continue 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  light  of  knowledge  the  deaf 
children  placed  under  our  protecting  charge  by  the  great  State  of 
New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Principal. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
op  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Nov.  i,  1907. 


REPORT     OF      THE     COMMITTEE      ON       THE 
ANNUAL     EXAMINATION. 


To    the    Board   of  Directors  of  Ihe    New    York    Institution    for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 

Gentlembh: — We  herewith  present  our  report  as  Committee  on 
the  Annual  Examination  of  the  pupils.  For  your  information,  we 
would  state,  that  in  January  last,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  as  prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  hearing,  all  the  classes,  without  regard  to  previous  grade, 
began  the  first  year's  course  of  the  Syllabus.  As  soon  as  the  desig- 
nated work  was  completed  an  examination  was  held,  and,  if  satis- 
factory exhibit  were  made,  the  second  year's  course  was  taken  up, 
and,  with  the  same  procedure,  each  year's  course  will  be  taken  in 
succession,  until  the  standing  of  every  class  in  the  Institution  is  de- 
finitely fixed,  by  its  ability  to  conform  to  these  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  At  the  present  time  no  class  has 
progressed  beyond  the  fourth  year  course,  but  it  is  expected  that 
eventually  the  complete  course,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  year,  will 
be  in  operation  in  the  school,  although  the  Syllabus,  at  the  begin- 
ning course,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  noimal  child. 

To  make  complete  change  of  course  of  study  in  mid-term  and  adopt 
that  prescribed  for  hearing  children,  induced  considerable  vexation  of 
spirit,  for  be  it  remembered  that,  to  the  deaf  child,  the  English 
language  is  a  foreign  tongue. 
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Our  examination  has  therefore  been  based  upon  the  Syllabus  only. 
In  the  schedule  that  follows,  the  grading  of  the  pupils  represents  the 
original  classification  for  the  school  year,  but  the  examination  in  each 
class  lias  been  for  that  year  in  the  State  course  to  which  the  class  had 
been  able  to  advance.  It  was  conducted  by  the  several  teachers  from 
questions  approved  by  the  Principal. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  this  examination  was  457,  in  forty- 
one  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  thirty-one  teachers. 

The  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  classes  in  Art  and  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  for  the  successful  accomplish  men  t  in  the  several 
branches,  was  made  by  George  Herzog,  Esq. 

Appended  is  presented  a  schedule  of  classification,  affording  detail- 
ed information  as  to  the  grades,  the  teachers,  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  connected  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  present 
at  the  examination. 
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SCHEDULE    OF  CLASSIFICATION,  JUNE,   1907. 


Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


ACADEMIC. 


Manual 
Male. 


Thomas  Francis  Fox. . 


Oral 


Male.  1  Isaac  B.   Gardner 


13 


11 


Oral 
Female.  '  Harriett  C.  Hall '   . .        10 


GRAMMAR. 


Deaf 
Blind. 

8th  Fem 
Man'l 

7th  Male 
Man'l 

6th  Male 
Man'l 


Myra  L.  Barrager. 


Eva  E.  Buckingham 


Ashbel  W.  Dobyns ....    11 


Ashbel  W.   Dobyns 


5th  Oral    I  Harriett  C.  Hall 


5th  Fem. 
Oral 

5th  Male 
Man'l 


Elizabeth  T.   Green . . 


Harry  Best 


13 


11 


11 


INTERMEDIATE. 


4th  Fem 

4th  Male 
Man'l  A 


Eva  E.  Buckingham . . . 


Isaac  B.  Gardner 


13 


11 


10 


11 


11 


10 


Total. 


II 


II 


IO 


4 

•  • 

4 

9 

•  • 

8 

11 

11 

1 

•  • 

13 

1 

13 

1 

•  • 

10 

1 
1  4 

5 

11 

•  • 

10 

11 

1  11 

1 

1 

•  • 

8 


11 


13 


10 


11 


*   • 

II 

12 

a  • 

12 
II 

1 

•  • 

IO 

II 

•  • 

II 


10 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


4th  Male 
Man'l  B 

3d  Male 
Man1 1 

3d  Fem. 
Man'l 


INTERMEDIATE.— (Continued. ) 


Prudence  E.  Burchard.. 


Prudence  E.  Burchard 


Elizabeth  T.  Green 


8 


2d  Male 
Man'l 


2d  Oral  A 


2d  Oral  B 


1  st  Oral 

1  st  Fem. 
Man'l 

1st  Fem 
Special 

1st  Male 
Man'l  A 

1st  Male 
Man'l  B 

1st  Male 
Man'l  C 

1st  Male 
Man'l  D 


1st  Oral  E 


Harry  Best. 


PRIMARY. 

6  ■ 


Amelia  E.  Berry 


Grace  L.  Robie.. 


Mary  B.  Maclntyre. . . . 


Amelia  E.  Berry 


EdwardS.  Burdick 


Lura  Mack 


Edward  S.  Burdick . . 


William  G.  Jones. 


William  G.  Jones. 


Grace  H.  Stryker 


9 

9 

.     •  • 

8 

7 

.  • 

9 

•   ■ 

9 

6     '  12         6 


6     !   12 


8     i  13 


12        12 


13 

•   • 

'3 

13 

•  • 

13 

'3 

■   • 

13 

13 

•   • 

13 

12 

•   • 

12 

12 


12 


12 


12 


II 


7     I  13    '     5         7 


12 


12 


12 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


11 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


PRIMARY.— (Continued.) 

Female 
Trans'ni  Edith  A.  Hill  man 13        13 


Man'l 
Trans'n  Jennie  L.  Ruggles. 

Man'l 
Trans.  B  Lena  A.  Strvker. . . 


1st  Juv. 

Oral  Kate  A.  Currier 


10 


2d  Juv. 

Oral  Florence  G.  S.  Smith 

3^  Juv. 

Oral  Stella  B.  Hanmtr  . . . 


12  12 


Oral 

Transit'n    Allis  N.  Townsend  ....      6         7        13        5         7 


.■> 


»3 


13       12 


12 


12  1         13       11  1        12 


6  i       6        12 


3        I2 


12 


3        12         8        3  11 


Margaret  S.  McGill . 
Helen  B.  Andrews. 
Helena  P.  Newman. 
Lena  A.  Stryker. . . . 
Anna  L.  Eckert .   . . 

Alice  C.  Eckert 

Sarah  Scofield 


KINDERGARTEN. 


1 


i 


66 


55      !«2I 


57 


46 


1Q3 


RECAPITULATION. 


NUMB  BR  CONNECTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


PRESENT  AT  THE 
EXAMINATION. 


Males, 
Females, 

Total,     . 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


328 
215 

543 


Males, 
Females,     . 


•       • 


•       • 


275 
182 


Total,   .       .       .        457 


Thk  Mofsovitz  Twins— Nine  Years  After. 
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ART     CLASSES. 


New  York,  May  7,   1907. 

Enoch  Henry  Currier,  M.A  ,    Principal: 

Dear  Sir  : — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  your  Institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  good  work 
being  done  under  your  direction. 

As  an  artist,  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  Exhibition  of  Art 
Classes,  and  was  delighted  with  the  very  satisfactory  results,  which 
show  every  evidence  of  skillful  and  practical  management,  for  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  heartily  in  accord  with  the  system  adopted  by 
you  of  studying  direct  from  nature. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  motives  in  the  display  of  drawings 
and  modeling  in  clay — flowers,  fruits,  animals,  human  figure  and 
architecture,  interior  and  exterior — for  the  most  part  rendered  in 
promising  manner. 

There  was  the  careful  drawing  of  the  diligent  worker,  showing  a 
clear  outliue  ;  the  clever  sketch  of  the  more  talented  but  less  laborious 
student ;  not  to  forget  the  awkward  but  often  humorous  product  of 
the  beginning  cartoonist. 

The  composition  after  given  motives,  as  well  as  the  technique  in 
execution,  show  in  many  instances  remarkable  individuality,  espe- 
cially when  the  brush  is  used  in  place  of  pencil. 

While  the  children  are  deprived  of  certain  faculties,  their  work 
shows  that  they  undoubtedly  understand  the  language  of  nature  in  a 
higher  degree  than  many  of  their  more  favored  fellow  creatures  of 
the  same  age,  aud  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  department  will  receive 
every  encouragement ;  as  the  knowledge  of  architecture  and  art,  with 
all  their  minor  parts,  reserved  for  the  art  worker,  will  give  the  pupils 
of  this  Institution  the  same  chance  to  become  famous  as  offered  to 
students  in  any  college. 

I  beg  to  extend  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Art,  Miss 
Le Prince,  my  most  hearty  congratulations  for  the  fine  progress  shown 
in  the  work  of  her  pupils. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  Herzog. 


PLANTING     THE     IVY. 


The  exercises  of  Ivy  Day  were  observed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  June  6th,  on  the  lawn  to  the  northwest  of  the  Academic 
Building.  After  the  opening  address  by  Principal  Currier,  lie  in- 
troduced the  orator  for  the  graduating  class,  Miss  Ida  Bucber,  who 
delivered  the  following : 

Ivy  Oration. 

Dear  Principal  and  Fellow-members  of  the  Graduating 
Class: — Here  at  this  spot  where  grows  the  ivy  selected  to  be  a  re- 
minder of  our  class,  we  are  gathered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  and  spread  all  over  these  walls  and  beautify  them. 

Our  growth  will,  we  hope,  be  like  that  in  the  outside  world,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  succeed. 

The  road  that  is  before  us  is  not  a  smooth  one,  but  if  we  follow  our 
motto  and  ' '  strive' '  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  may  come  in  our 
way,  we  shall  surely  succeed. 

In  our  work  we  are  expected-  to  be  steady  and  striving  steadily, 
also  striving  to  improve  our  knowledge  by  reading  good  b4oks  and 
papers  during  our  leisure  moments, 

Tiiere  are  a  great  many  things  before  us  that  will  never  he  done 
unless  we  strive  todo  them,  and  to  do  them  we  must  strive  to  keep 
well  and  strong. 

It  is  hard  to  part  with  our  Alma  Mater,  schoolmates,  teachers, 
officers  and  Principal,  but  as  part  we  must,  let  it  be  with  a  hope  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  life. 

Addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Leale,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  by  the 
professors. 

A  social  gathering  of  the  graduates  and  members  of  the  Academic 
Department,  iu  the  evening,  brought  to  a  close  au  eveutful  day. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 


Preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sunday,  June  9,  1907,  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  Chamberlain,  D.D. 

St.  John  13  :  15. — "  I  have  given  you  an  example  " 

What  we  call  nature,  is  much  occupied  with  the  growth  of  things 
vegetable  or  animal.  The  process  of  growth  in  either  of  these  forms 
is  not  rapid,  but  gradual.  Nor  is  this  process  disorderly,  or  bap- 
hazard.  It  follows  definite  models.  The  sapling,  growing  in  accord- 
ance with  its  proper  model,  becomes  a  maple  or  an  elm,  an  oak  or  a 
pine,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  colt  becomes  a  horse  ;  a  lamb  becomes 
a  sheep  ;  a  cub  becomes  a  lion  or  a  bear ;  by  each  one  growing  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  its  kind.  And  so  we  might  go  on  through 
all  the  range  of  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus,  also,  by 
natural  growth,  since  mankind  are  animals,  a  boy  becomes  a  man  and 
a  girl  a  woman  So  everywhere  growth  proceeds  upon  some  model, 
and  furthermore,  the  deformed  or  ill-developed  plant  or  animal  does 
not  quite  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  being.  But  the  character,  or 
quality  of  growth,  that  which  marks  it  as  good  or  bad,  healthful  or 
diseased,  desirable  or  undesirable,  depends  much  upon  surroundings. 
For  best  growth,  the  tree  must  have  proper  soil  and  atmosphere,  the 
animal  must  have  suitable  food  and  climate.  Hence  mankind,  though 
they  cannot  create  (originate)  life  in  any  form,  can  modify  its  growth 
in  many  forms  by  assisting  or  hindering  the  work  of  nature.  We  ran 
cause  a  tree  to  flourish,  by  wise  cultivation,  or  we  can  cause  it  to 
decay,  by  transplanting  into  an  improper  soil.  We  can  add  to  the 
vigor  of  an  animal,  by  providing  him  with  suitable  food  and  dwelling 
place,  or  we  can  injure  him  by  taking  away  his  food  or  removing  him 
to  an  inhospitable  climate.     So  we  modify  our  own  physical  develop- 
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ment  by  our  choice  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  location  of 
our  homes. 

In  this  work  of  aiding,  or  modifying,  or  supplementing  the  natural 
process  of  growth,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  physical  benefit  from  it, 
mankind  is  much  occupied.      We  cultivate  plants  and  trees  to  en- 
large the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  fruits.     We  breed 
useful  animals  to  increase  their  number  and  make  them  more  service- 
able.    We  take  the  products  of  these  efforts  and  make  from  them 
foods  more  pleasing  to  our  taste  and  more  nutritious  to  blood  and 
bone  and  muscle.     From  other  gifts  of  nature  we  make  clothing  for 
the  comfort  and  protection  of  our  bodies.     With  yet  other  provisions 
of  nature  we  build  houses  for  homes,  for  business,  for  recreation,  for 
study,  for  worship,  that  we  may  be  better  sheltered  and  protected. 
We  construct  roads,  bridges,  docks,  carriages  and  ships,  by  means  of 
which  we  attain  many  benefits      From  nature's  storehouse  we  also 
derive  means  for  defence  against  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  and 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night  in  our  dwellings.     But  like  growth, 
the  process  of  making,  adapting,  or  building,  is  not  instantaneous. 
It  is  gradual.     Little  by  little,  step  by  step,  one  part  fitted  to  another, 
the  products  of  our  labor  take  form  and  become  complete.     Nor  ought 
it  to  be  without  definite  design.     For  the  successful  cultivation  of 
trees  and  plants  and  the  breeding  of  animals,  some  method  well  at- 
tested by  experience  must  be  employed.     We  use  recipes  for  prepar- 
ing food.     We  have  patterns  by  which  to  shape  our  clothing  and  dif- 
ferent patterns  for  different  uses.     A  dress-coat  and  a  shooting-jacket 
are  made  upon  different  patterns,  because  they  are  for  different  pur- 
poses.    So  also  our  houses  are  built  in  accordance  with  designs  pre- 
viously and  carefully  drawn.     When  Moses  was  to  build  the  Taber- 
nacle, he  was  charged  :    il  See  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to 
the  pattern  showed   to  thee  in  the  mount."     So  carefully  was  the 
design  made  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  so  exactly  were  the  stones 
prepared  in  the  quarry,  that  no  "tool  of  iron  "  was  needed  to  fit  them 
in  their  places.     And  the  plan  ought,  of  course,  to  suit  the  purpose 
for  which  the  building  is  to  be  used.     A  proper  design  for  a  business 
house  is  not  like  that  for  a  school  house,  nor  the  plan  of  a  dwelling 
like  that  of  a  church.     The  model  of  a  battleship  differs  from  that  of 
a  merchant  vessel.     The  plan  for  heating  a  building  must  have  in 
view  the  fuel  to  be  used,  whether  wood  or  coal,  and  the  medium  for 
distributing  the  heat,   whether  hot  air,  hot  water,  or  steam.     The 
plan  for  lighting  must  vary  according  to  the  illuminant  we  are  to  use, 
whether  oil,  or  gas,  or  electricity.     In  short,  construction  ought  to 
proceed  in  accordance   with   plans  made  beforehand  with  a  definite 
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purpose  in  view.  But  the  character  or  quality  of  the  things  we  make 
or  build,  depends  not  merely  upon  the  pattern  adopted  and  fidelity  in 
imitating  that  pattern,  but  also  upon  the  material  used  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  material  is  put  together.  No  matter  how  delightful 
the  taste  of  an  article  of  food,  or  how  excellent  the  recipe  from  which 
it  is  made  ;  if  any  of  its  ingredients  be  unwholesome,  it  is  not  a  desir- 
able food.  It  will  not  serve  the  true  purpose  of  food,  which  is  to 
nourish  the  body.  No  matter  how  fine  the  fashion  and  attractive  the 
appearance  of  a  garment,  if  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  be  in- 
fected with  germs  of  disease,  the  garment  is  not  fit  to  wear.  No 
matter  how  excellent  the  plan  of  a  building  ;  if  it  stands  upon  in- 
secure foundation,  it  is  not  a  safe  dwelling  place.  However  firm  a 
foundation  may  be,  if  the  superstructure  upon  it  be  of  poor  material, 
loosely  put  together,  it  is  not  a  house  of  good  character,  it  is  not  a 
secure  shelter,  as  a  house  ought  to  be  However  beautiful  may  be 
the  model  of  a  ship,  unless  its  timbers  be  staunch  and  firmly  joined, 
it  will  not  endure  the  buffeting  of  wind  and  wave.  So  good  material 
under  as  good  conditions  as  we  can  command,  must  be  wrought  with 
houest  and  earnest  effort  into  close  likeness  to  a  wisely-chosen  pat- 
tern, if  the  thing  we  make,  or  the  thing  we  build,  is  to  serve  aright 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  In  the  light  of  these  principles 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  observation  of  material  things,  let  us 
now  for  a  few  moments  study  some  things  that  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  our  physical  being  and  yet  are  not  themselves  material. 
For  we  are  not  simply  and  only  animals.  We  are  much  more  than 
that.  In  some  mysterious  way  there  are  interwoven  with  our  animal 
life  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Our  minds  and  our  spirits  are  as 
essential  elements  of  our  human  nature  as  are  our  physical  bodies. 
Hence  our  growth,  if  it  be  the  growth  of  our  whole  being,  must  be 
mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical.  One  who  has  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  and  whose  life  is  morally  good,  or  indeed  one  who  has 
a  cultivated  mind  and  whose  deportment  is  morally  correct  though 
his  body  is  frail,  is  a  more  admirable  specimen  of  manhood  than  an 
athlete  who  is  ignorant  and  immoral.  Now  we  have  noted  that  we 
are  able  by  what  we  call  physical  culture  to  aid  nature  in  the  process 
of  the  growth  of  the  body  and  build  up  a  strong  physique  in  imita- 
tion of  the  models  which  unaided  nature  sometimes  produces,  in 
which  the  various  organs  most  easily  and  most  accurately  perform 
their  appropriate  functions.  As  the  mind  controls  the  body,  the 
results  of  this  process  will  vary  with  the  degree  to  which  the  mind 
lends  the  body  to  the  agencies  employed.  In  like  manner  being  fed 
with  knowledge  and  exercised  by  reasoning,    that  is  by  efforts  to 
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adapt  and  apply  knowledge  to  useful  ends,  the  intellectual  nature  may 
be  stimulated  to  larger  growth  and  moulded  into  likeness  of  those 
minds  that  have  attained  most  nearly  to  perfection  and  so  builded  up 
into  a  strong  and  beautiful  intellectual  manhood.     Various  circum- 
stances may   modify  the  character  of  the  result.      Among  others, 
owing  to  the  close  connection  of  mind  and  body,  a*  vigorous  physical 
condition  may  aid  the  mental  process,  or  a  sickly  body  may  hinder 
progress  and  mar  the  final  outcome.     In  order  to  the  attainment  of 
the  best  result,  the  mind  also  must  exert  itself  on  its  own  behalf, 
diligently  using  the  means  that  may  contribute  to  its  own  upbuilding. 
But  one  may  have  a  healthy  and  well  formed  body  and  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  yet  not  be  an  admirable  character,  and  even  be  a  villain. 
For  instance,  recall  the  names  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Benedict  Arnold. 
In  complete  human  nature  the  spiritual  element  is  closely  and  in- 
separably associated  with  the  intellectual  and  physical.     Hence,  for 
the  perfection  of  manhood,  it  is  necessary  that  the  spiritual  faculties 
be  cultivated  and  a  firm  and  beautiful  moral  character  built  up.     And 
in  building  such  character,  men  work  directly  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  true  purpose  of  our  being.     We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  hence  the  highest  purpose  of  our  being  is,  not  indeed  that  we 
may  become  equal  with  God,  but  that  we  be  godly — that  is,  submissive 
to  God's  law  and  godlike  in  moral  character.     God  is  a  spirit,  and  so 
it  is  in  our  spiritual  nature  that  we  can  most  nearly  approach  His 
likeness.     Hence  it  is  of  highest  importance  that  we  earnestly  try  to 
build  up  noble,  godlike  character,  and  make  our  manhood  what  it  was 
designed  to  be.     For  such  building  we  need  a  pattern  or  model.     We 
cannot  see  God.     How  are  we  to  shape  our  character  into  His  like- 
ness?   We  have  a  pattern,  the  only  perfect  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  is  godlike,  and  so  our  model.     We  cannot  now  attempt  to  men- 
tion in  detail  all  the  points  and  lines  of  our  pattern.     We  will  simply 
give  particular  attention  to  one  or  two,  to  which  He  himself  drew 
attention  on  a  solemn  occasion  when  He  said  to  His  disciples :     "  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that   ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you."     What  had  He  done   to  them?     He  had  washed  their  feet. 
Did  He  mean  then  that  it  was  especially  important  that  they  should 
wash  each  other's  feet  ?     Do  I  now  mean  to  tell  you  that  it  is  very 
important,  toward  the  formation  of  a  godly  character,  that  you  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  washing  each  other's  feet?     Not  at  all.     His  ac- 
tion was  symbolic,  or  illustrative.     It  was  like  the  small  picture  of 
a  great  thing.     It  was  like  a  word  or  a  sign  by  which  we  express  an 
idea.     He  and  His  disciples  lived  in  a  hot  and  dry  climate,  where 
there  was  much  dust  and  where  men  walked  much  and  wore  sandals 
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instead  of  shoes.  When  one  came  in  from  a  journey  it  was  very  re- 
freshing to  wash  his  feet  or  to  have  them  washed  by  another.  When 
men  did  not  do  this  for  themselves,  it  was  usually  done  for  them  by 
servants.  Jesus  was  not  the  servant  of  those  men  to  whom  He 
spoke.  He  was  their  Lord  and  Master,  their  teacher  and  friend. 
Yet  He  had  washed  their  feet.  So  in  a  familiar  way  He  gave  them 
an  example  of  humility  and  unselfishness  and  of  unselfish  service  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  is  the  pattern  we  are  to  imitate.  It 
means  that  we  must  seize  and  use  any  and  all  opportunities,  great  or 
small,  that  are  offered  us  to  give  preference  to  others  and  to  extend 
aid  and  comfort  to  others  without  hope  of  reward  or  of  applause. 
And  we  ought  also  to  notice  the  nature  of  Jesus'  symbolic  act.  It 
was  cleansing.  He  washed  them.  We  must  try  so  to  minister  to  each 
other  that  our  service  may  have  a  cleansing  effect  and  tend  to  purge 
away  the  sordidness  and  taint  of  moral  filth  attaching  to  pride  and 
selfishness.  Opportunities  so  used  furnish  polished  stones  for  the 
building  of  godly  character.  There  are  many  hindrances  to  such 
character  building.  By  nature  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  of  our- 
selves more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  and  to  demand  more  than 
our  due  share  of  good,  and  to  withhold  the  good  we  might  easily 
bestow  upon  others.  Bodily  appetites  strongly  crave  intemperate 
indulgence;  to  the  detriment  of  the  higher  nature.  Mental  desires 
beckon  eagerly  to  the  pursuit  of  mere  worldly  wisdom  and  fame  and 
power.  Our  besetting  sins  of  pride  and  selfishness  must  be  firmly  and 
steadily  restrained,  our  groveling  physical  appetites  and  sordid  de- 
sires of  the  mind  must  be  persistently  held  under  control  of  the  spirit, 
if  our  moral  character  is  to  attain  stable  endurance  and  fair  propor- 
tion. 

•  This  Institution  endeavors  to  aid  its  pupils  toward  the  building  of 
noble  character  conformed  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  mankind 
were  created.  The  restraints  you  sometimes  think  irksome,  and  the 
duties  that  sometimes  are  so  wearisome,  are  instruments  for  the 
formation  of  habits  of  attention,  precision,  industry,  honesty,  fidelity, 
patience  and  persistence,  and  others  that  are  important  elements  of 
high  character.  Use  them  earnestly  and  diligently,  and  so  learn  to 
build  wisely.  Are  you  able  to  use  those  instruments  more  skillfully 
and  successfully  than  your  neighbors  can  ?  That  is  no  just  occasion 
for  pride,  but  rather  for  humility.  You  did  not  produce  that  larger 
ability.  It  was  given  you  by  your  Creator.  It  was  intended  not  as 
a  cause  for  boasting,  but  as  a  means  of  greater  usefulness  entrusted  to 
your  keeping.  It  means  not  only  larger  privilege,  but  also  heavier 
responsibility.     Therefore,  exercise  your  ability,  whatever  it  may  be, 
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not  boastfully,  but  generously  ;  not  selfishly  and  exclusively  for  your 
own  personal  advantage,  but  unselfishly  for  the  help  of  companions 
for  whom  the  work  in  which  you  are  all  engaged  is  more  difficult 
than  for  you.  Thus  may  you  add  elements  that  will  much  adorn 
your  character  and  greatly  increase  its  worth. 

Some  of  you  are  about  to  finish  your  period  of  tutelage  here,  and 
pass  out  of  the  range  of  the  restraints  and  duties  here  imposed  for 
help  and  guidance.  You,  I  beseech,  not  to  go  away  cherishing  the 
vain  conceit  that  your  character  building  is  completed.  It  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  mortal  life  continues,  and  perhaps  beyond  that. 
And  the  result,  whether  it  be  a  noble  manhood,  fit  shrine  of  homage 
to  Him  who  gave  us  being,  or  an  unsightly  den  of  uncleanness,  de- 
pends much  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  employ  your  gifts  and  op- 
portunities. For  the  rearing  of  a  lofty  character,  there  must  be  a 
high  ideal,  and  it  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Keep  ever  before 
you  the  pattern  of  manhood  that  is  portrayed  in  the  Gospels.  Con- 
stantly and  diligently  and  devoutly  study  all  its  points  and  lines  of 
strength  and  beauty,  and  strive  to  imitate  them  in  your  own  life. 
Observe  especially  its  indication  that  unflinching  courage  is  consis- 
tent  with  most  delicate  tenderness  and  most  unassuming  humility, 
and  that  boastful  pride  has  no  place.  Note  also  especially  that  abso- 
lute unselfishness  is  a  prominent,  if  not  indeed  the  most  prominent, 
characteristic  of  that  life  which  has  lent  wings  to  the  highest  flight 
of  civilization  and  is  the  centre  from  which  radiate  the  brightest  rays 
of  enlightenment,  and  inspires  those  enterprises  that  do  most  to  re- 
press the  evil  and  mitigate  the  ills  of  earth.  Remember  that  our 
character  is  all  that  we  can  carry  with  us  beyond  the  realm  of  time 
and  sense.  The  pleasure  derived  from  the  gratification  of  bodily 
appetite  is  only  fleeting,  and  bodily  vigor  and  beauty  will  sooner  or 
later  decay.  Satisfaction  resulting  from  the  attainment  of  desires 
that  are  centered  upon  any  mere  earthly  things,  however  great  those 
things  may  be,  cannot  be  abiding,  because,  after  a  few  years  at  the 
most,  we  shall  be  entirely  separated  from  those  things.  But  character 
fashioned  according  to  the  pattern  shown  us  in  the  holy  city  upon 
the  mount  of  God  will  abide  a  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  because  it  is 
recreated  in  the  divine  image  and  fitted  to  stand  permanently  in  the 
divine  presence. 


ANNUAL     COMMENCEMENT. 


On  Tuesday,  June  nth,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
exercises  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Commencement  were  held  in  the 
Chapel. 

PROGRAM. 

Music. 
I.     Prayer. 

II.     Address  by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  Charles  Augustus 
Stoddard. 
III.     Exercises  bv  the  Pupils,  Conducted  by  Principal  Enoch  Henry 
Currier. 

i.    Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay,  "  Printing,"  by  Jacob  Lovitch. 

2.  Illustrations  by  Cooking  Classes. 

Music. 

3.  Kindergarten  Exercises. 

(»)    The  Sun-Bonntt  Bahlci.    (Oral.) 
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The   Pansies. 

While  the  sun-bonnet  babies  sleep  the  pansies  dance  away  and  return  to  their  bed 
just  before  the  babies  wake  up.) 

A  Pansy— We  will  dance.    Come. 

(b)    "  Boys  and  Girls  of  Japan."    (Oral.) 

1st.    This  is  the  way  we  say  "  Good  Morning  "  in  Japan. 

In  Japan  we  live  in  funny  houses  made  of  wood  and  paper. 

We  wear  long  dresses  called  kimonas. 

We  do  not  wear  shoes  in  the  house. 

We  carry  paper  parasols. 
2d.  This  is  our  flag.     We  love  the  flag. 

3d.  We  have  no  beds.    We  sleep  on  the  floor.    We  carry  fans. 
4th.  This  is  ray  baby  sister.    She  is  always  good.    She  does  not'cry.    I  like 

to  play  with  her.    We  love  this  flower,  the  chrysanthemum. 
5th.  We  have  no  chairs.    We  sit  on  the  floor. 
6th.  This  is  a  top.     I  can  fly  my  kite. 
7th.  This  is  my  pocket— See?    I  have  a  fish— a  funny  toy. 

See  the  top  spin. 
8th.  We  are  good  boys.    We  do  not  kick.    We  do  not  fight.    We  do  not 

strike.    This  is  the  way  we  study  in  school. 

5.     Graduating  Essay — "  Destiny,"  by  Ida  Bucher. 

5.  Primary  and  Intermediate  Oral  Exercises. 

a    A  Little  Girl's  Dream  of  Mother  Goose  Characters. 

b    A  Flag  Exercise. 

c    A  Story. 

d    "  A  Method  of  Computation." 

e    "The  Lost  Knife." 

f  A  Review  in  Arithmetic. 

g    A  Lesson  in  Geography. 

A    A  Lesson  in  History. 

6.  Ten  minutes  for  illustration  of  Field  Music. 


I. 

Carmen. 

6. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

2. 

Old  Kentucky  Home. 

7- 

Arrah  Wanna. 

3- 

Fan  wood. 

8. 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers. 

4- 

America. 

9- 

Old  Hundred. 

5- 

Dixie. 

10. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

7.  Military  Manual  of  Arms,  by  C  Company. 

8.  Art  Work  with  the  Deaf. 

a    Primary  Work. 
b    Senior  Work. 

9.  Graduating  Essay— "Self  Control,"  by  Sarah  Zablow. 

10.     Exhibition  of  Gymnasium  Work. 

a  Flag  Drill.    Senior  Girls. 

b  Wand  Figure  Mass.    Junior  boys . 

c  Parallel  Bars.  (Fan  Tableau.)    Senior  Boys. 

d  Indian  Clubs.    Senior  Girls. 

/  Dumb  Bells.    Junior  Boys. 

f  Grand  Pyramid.    Senior  and  Junior  Boys 
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II.     Essay — "New    York,"     with    Valedictory    Address, 
by    Vernon  S.  Birck. 

IV.    Report  of  the  Annual  Examination,   by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction,  Dr.  Chari.es  A.  Leale. 

V.     Distribution  of  Diplomas,  Certificates  and  Prizes. 

VI.    "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  recited  in  signs. 


O  Say,  can  you  see  by  ihe  d 

early  light 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed 

That  the  havoc    of    war   and  the 

twilight's  last  Eltamina  ? 
Whose    Broad  stripes  and 

right 

battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave 

tiKht 

O'er    the    rampart*   we  wa 

chert 

Their  blood  has  washed  out    their 

No  refuge  coull  save  the  hireling 

And    Ihe    rockets    red     e'ar 

Gave  proe.l  through  the  nigh 

that 

From  the   terror  of  night  or    the 

gloom  of  the  grave  ; 

O  say.  does  that  star-spangle 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  an 

the 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 

home  of  the  brave  r 

home  of  the  brave  ! 

On  thai  shore,  dimly  seen  th 

ough 

O.  (bus  be  it  ever  when  freemen 

the-  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the   foe's   haughty  ho 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the 

dread  silence  reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze 

Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  con 

Praise  the  Power  thai  hath   made 

Nov,  it  catches  the   gleam    o 

c*u*elt"  just"1"5'' 

In  full  ulory  reflected,   now 

And  this  be  our  motto,    "  In  God 

on  the  stream  ; 

'Th  the  itur-ipKigled  banner 

!    O, 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  In 

long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  an 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and   the 

VII.     Benediction. 
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The  Essays  and  Addresses  delivered  by  the  members  of    the 
graduating  class  are  appended. 


Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay  on  "  Printing.' ' 

By  Jacob  Lovitch. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  Graduating  Class  greets  you  most 
cordially  on  this  occasion.  To-day,  after  eighty-nine  years  of  perma- 
nent good  done  to  thousands  of  deaf  people,  you  will  witness  the  high 
standard  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  attained.  We  feel  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  exercises  which  show  the  result  of 
education  from  the  beginners  to  the  class  that  is  about  to  graduate. 
We  extend  to  you  all  a  hearty  welcome. 


i  1 


Printing.'  ' 


44  Pick  and  Click"  goes  the  type  in  the  stick, 
As  the  printer  stands  at  his  case. 
His  eyes  glance  quick,  and  his  fingers  pick 

The  type  at  a  rapid  pace; 
Aud  one  by  one  as  the  letters  go, 

Words  are  piled  up  steady  and  slow — 
Steady  and  slow, 
But  still  they  go. " 

The  credit  of  inventing  the  art  of  Printing  has  been  obstinately 
contested;  several  cities  have  advanced  claims  to  the  honor  of  the 
discovery.     Coster,  however,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art. 

Laurentius  Coster  lived  at  Haarlem  aud  was  engaged  in  printing 
books  from  wooden  blocks  or  plates.  His  thoughts  were  naturally 
led  to  the  production  of  single  types.  These  were  first  made  of 
wood  and  afterward  of  tin.  About  the  year  1429  he  began  to  cut  let- 
ters on  the  back  of  beach- wood,  and  with  these  he  stamped  marks  on 
paper.  Then  he  invented  a  thicker  ink,  as  the  common  ink  was  too 
thin  and  made  blotted  marks.  He  was  able  to  print  blocks,  figures 
and  letters. 

It  was  necessary  to  employ  workmen  in  the  art,  and  this  led  to  the 
divulging  of  the  secret.  Among  these  workmen  was  John  Gutten- 
berg.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  Mentz,  and  with  two  part- 
ners spent  much  money  in  experiments.  Needing  more  money  he 
obtained  assistance  from  John  Faust  for  tools  and  presses.  After  two 
years  in  making  the  type  and  machinery,  the  great  work  of  printing 
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the  Bible  was  begun.  Gultenberg  established  a  press,  but  produced 
no  work  comparable  with  the  Bible.     He  died  in  1468. 

All  authorities  concur  that  Peter  Sclioeffer  invented  cast  metal 
types.  He  learned  the  cutting  of  letters  from  Guttenberg.  William 
Caxton  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  Germany,  and  carried  it 
into  practice  at  Westminster,  England.  He  was  not  only  a  printer, 
but  a  translator  and  author. 

The  mode  of  type-founding  has  undergone  important  changes. 
First  among  them  is  the  introduction  of  machine  casting.  A  pump 
forces  the  fluid  metal  into  a  mould  and  matrix,  and  gives  a  sharper 
outline  to  the  letter  than  was  formerly  given  by  the  most  violent 
throw  of  the  caster.  The  old  practice  of  casting  a  single  type  at  a 
time  remains.  The  first  idea  of  this  machine  originated  with  William 
N.  Johnson,  who  patented  it  in  1828.  The  first  successful  type-cast- 
ing was  produced  by  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

The  invention  of  machines  for  printing  small  work  elegantly  as 
well  as  swiftly  has  greatly  increased  the  jobbing  department  of  typo- 
graphy. Here,  as  iu  other  matters,  American  ingenuity  has  taken 
the  lead.  The  presses  invented  by  Ruggles,  R.  Hoe,  Gordon, 
Degenes.  Wells  and  Gaily,  defy  competition. 

In  1882  Mackeller,  Smith  &  Jordan  began  to  make  type  on  the 
proportional  system  of  bodies;  it  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or 
points.  This  system  of  exact  proportional  type-bodies  was  approved 
of  and  adopted  by  American  type-founders  generally.  A  complete 
font  of  types  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  head  :  Capitals, 
Small  Capitals,  Lower  Case,  Italic  Caps  and  Lower  Case,  Figures  and 
Fractions,  Points  and  References,  Braces,  Dashes,  Commercial  Signs. 
Ornamental  type  may  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  fancy  jobs. 


James  O.  Sheldon,  Esquire. 
Died  April  25,  1907. 
:  Executive  Commiltee  May  18,  1880— April  15,   1907. 
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Essay  on  "Destiny." 

By  Ida  Bucber. 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies;  the  present  is  good 
enough  for  common  souls — 

"Who,  never  looking  forward,  are,  indeed, 
Mere  clay,  wherein  the  footprints  of  this  age 
Are  petrified  forever." 

We  all  ought  to  realize  that  God  has  made  us  and  kept  us  for  a 
purpose.  We  should  not  think  that  Blind  Pate  is  our  mother,  and 
that  she  has  left  us  helpless  at  the  door  of  creation,  like  a  foundling 
child;  but  believe  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  has  led  us,  a  free-born 
people,  in  this  school  of  life  to  labor.  We  must  believe  that  we  all 
have  a  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  this  world.  God  has  given  us 
powers  and  talents,  and  placed  us  here  to  be  workers.  We  have  a 
work  to  do  which  will  not  be  done  unless  it  is  done  by  us. 

When  one  has  grasped  the  idea  that  he  has  a  destiny  and  that  there 
is  a  purpose  and  reason  for  his  particular  existence,  I  think  he  has 
one  of  the  best  heritages  a  man  can  have.  But  many  have  no  such 
idea.  We  should  realize  that  we  must  have  a  destiny  high  and  holy, 
which  can  not  fail  except  by  our  own  neglect. 

There  is  much  fatalism  in  the  world.  Many  think  that  life  is  con- 
trolled by  some  inexorable  fate,  that  their  own  destiny  is  fixed  by 
some  mysterious  hand.  But  it  is  best  to  believe  in  a  free  will,  that  we 
can  work  out  our  own  salvation,  temporal  or  spiritual.  There  are 
circumstances  which  affect  our  destiny,  but  circumstances  can  not 
control  it.  They  may  be  overruled,  they  may  be  captured,  like  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  turned  to  our  own  advantage.  Our  destiny  will 
depend  upon  our  own  will,  if  we  believe  in  it.  We  should  put  these 
two  things,  "Destiny"  and  "Will,"  together,  and  raise  them  high 
in  our  minds. 

It  is  not  good  to  think  that  we  can  not  help  doing  wrong  or 
neglect  duty.  We  should  never  think  ourselves  creatures  of  circum- 
stance, or  of  any  other  creature,  but,  with  humble  trust  in  God,  go 
forth  a  free  person  of  destiny  and  will.  This  is  not  vanity  or  self- 
conceit.  Vanity  fixes  one's  thoughts  upon  himself  and  not  upon  his 
work.  We  should  just  forget  ourselves.  This  is  aspiration;  it 
makes  patriots,  saints,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  all. 

We  ought  earnestly  and  honestly  to  take  hold  of  the  nearest 
honest  work,  and  not  wait  for  something  to  turn  up ;  nor  wait  for 
some  one  to  die  and  leave  us  a  destiny,  but  just  make  one  for  our- 
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selves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  genius.  It  was  once  said, 
"  While  genius  is  lying  on  a  sofa  waiting  for  inspiration,  labor  will 
go  to  work,  buy  that  sofa,  and  put  genius  out  of  the  back  door." 

What  a  privilege  it  is  to  live  in  such  a  land  as  America,  where  no 
tyrant's  heel  suppresses  our  freedom  !  It  has  a  soil  which  yields  the 
richest  increase  to  worthy  enterprise  !  What  a  shame  to  have  lived 
in  such  a  land  and  to  have  taken  no  part,  to  have  had  no  place  and  to 
have  done  no  work.  How  thankful  the  successful  man  must  be  for 
his  brain,  his  heart  and  his  own  free  will. 


Essay  on   "Self-Controi,." 

By  Sarah  Zablow. 

A  king  may  be  master  of  a  great  empire,  but  if  he  is  not  able  to 
master  himself,  he  is  really  weak.  Peter  the  Great  conquered  many 
nations,  but  had  little  self-control.  One  day  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 
killed  a  gardener.     We  can  only  feel  contempt  for  power  thus  abusid. 

Self-control  is  the  hardest  kind  of  government.  We  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  remain  calm.  We  often  forget  ourselves.  We  lose  our 
tempers,  and  then  we  siy  and  do  things  for  which  we  are  sorry, 
often  too  late.  Wisdom  teaches  us  to  keep  down  our  auger  when  we 
are  offended. 

Solomon  says:  "  He  is  a  fool  who  can  not  be  angry,  but  he  is  a 
wiseman  who  will  not  "  We  see  many  examples  of  the  truth  of 
this  saying.  If  a  person  mounts  a  high-spirited  horse,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  able  to  control  the  horse,  otherwise  he  might 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  It  is  most  important  that  the  rider  keeps  cool 
and  does  not  lose  his  own  temper,  if  he  would  manage  that  of  the 
horse. 

We  should  have  a  poor  opinion  of  an  engineer  who  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  a  locomotive.  He  must  be  able  to  guide  or  check  the 
engine  at  his  pleasure.  If  he  did  not,  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
others  would  be  in  danger.  So  it  is  with  our  tempers;  they  area 
kind  of  steam  we  should  have  under  full  control. 

Goethe  once  answered  the  question,  "What  is  the  best  govern- 
ment ?"  with  the  reply:  "That  which  teaches  us  to  govern  our- 
selves/1 and  the  secret  of  all  great  power  is  nothing  more  than  the 
art  of  locking  up  our  tempers  in  our  breasts. 
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Essay — "New  York,"  with  Valedictory  Address. 

By  Vernon  S.  Birck. 

Had  we  lived  two  or  three  centuries  ago  and  taken  a  stroll  along 
Broadway,  nothing  would  have  met  the  eye  except  trees  and  vast 
mouuds  of  green  verdure ;  we  would  scarcely  have  come  across  a 
single  mortal ;  so  lonely  was  it  that  one  might  consider  himself  the 
only  person  in  existence.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the  twitter  of 
birds,  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  branches.  Such  an  experience  would 
be  welcome  to  many  people  to-day  who  live  in  this  great  City  of  New 
York,  with  its  ear-splitting  noises,  its  rush  of  busy  life. 

When  James  I  ruled  England  and  its  possessions,  New  York  was 
known  as  New  Netherlands.  It  belonged  to  Holland.  Adrian  Block 
arrived  a  year  after  this  city  was.  claimed  by  the  Dutch  under  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam.  On  his  arrival  log  huts,  and  forts  con- 
structed of  logs,  were  built  for  protection  from  wind  and  storm;  rov- 
ing bands  of  Indians  formed  the  main  population. 

Think  of  the  severe  suffering  endured  by  our  ancestors  in  founding 
their  settlement !  In  some  way  they  became  friendly  with  the 
Indians  and  traded  knives  and  blankets  with  them  for  the  land. 
Such  bargaining  may  appear  a  bit  unfair  to  us  at  this  day,  when  we 
consider  the  present  value  of  land  in  Manhattan,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Indians  had  plenty  of  land,  while  they  required  such 
articles  as  were  given  them  in  trade  and  valued  them  more  than  many 
square  miles  of  land. 

Strip  by  strip  the  land  was  purchased,  until  the  whole  island  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  white  people  for  about  twenty-four  pounds 
sterling.  How  much  land  can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  this  sum 
to-day?     Hardly  enough  to  build  a  barn ! 

The  laud  coming  into  the  possession  of  England,  the  King  could  do 
with  it  as  he  pleased.  King  Charles  II  had  a  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  whom  he  gave  this  province,  and  in  his  honor  named  it  New 
York.  From  that  time  it  has  borne  this  name.  The  King  granted  a 
charter  to  the  province,  and  permitted  the  people  to  hold  an  Assembly 
and  make  their  own  local  laws.  But  when  the  Duke  himself  became 
King  of  England,  under  the  name  of  James  II,  he  employed  every 
means  to  take  away  the  charter,  but  never  succeeded. 

Improvements  kept  pace  as  time  went  by,  and  people  craved  for 
schools  wherein  their  children  could  be  educated.  King's  College — 
now  Columbia — was  established  in  1754.  It  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  people,  who  were  of  mixed  nationalities.     Columbia  did  much  to 
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create  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  from  this  time  dated  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  building  up  of  the  city. 

We  can  scarcely  realize  that  the  metropolis  in  which  we  dwell — the 
second  greatest  city  of  the  world  -was  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very 
long  ago,  nothing  more  than  a  farming  district,  with  no  more  people 
than  can  now  be  found  in  a  single  ward. 

One  very  important  detail  of  its  early  history,  and  one  of  which  we 
may  feel  proud,  is  that  New  York  was  the  first  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  here  our  beloved  •'  Father  of  his  Country/'  George  Wash- 
ington, was  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Manhattan  being  an  Island,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
ocean,  makes  it  naturally  a  commercial  center.  Its  opportunities  have 
been  used  to  advantage,  and  the  harbor  and  wharves  show  a  steady 
stream  of  travel  and  commerce.  The  steady  advancement  of  business 
in  New  York  has  been  so  progressive  during  the  past  decades  that 
people  from  all  over  the  world  flock  hither  to  improve  their  condition. 
They  are  free  to  come  and  go,  so  long  as  they  do  right  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others.  Such  a  rule  of  life  makes  every  one  who  wishes 
success  in  life  to  strive  for  it,  and  be  most  likely  to  attain  it. 

From  the  very  beginning  New  York  seemed  marked  out  as  a  city 
free  of  local  or  national  prejudice,  belonging  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
representing  it  to  the  world.  In  it  the  United  States  possesses  a  city 
of  which  it  may  be  proud.  Although  New  York  now  holds  rank  as 
only  the  second  city  of  the  world,  a  few  years  more  may  find  it  in  the 
van.  leading  even  London.  Let  us  hope  that  our  fair  city  may  even- 
tually be  the  greatest  iu  all  that  is  good  aud  beneficial,  let  whatever 
other  city  be  next. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Btard  of  Directors : — Worls  are  too  feeble 
to  express  fully  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  year's  Graduating  Class 
for  the  trouble  and  thought  you  have  taken  for  our  comfort  and 
education.  Regardless  of  expense  and  labor,  you  have  brought  this 
Institution  to  be  one  of  the  leading  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  which  you  had  provided 
for  us,  we  would  never  have  been  any  better  than  dumb  animals. 

With  loving  gratitude  and  sincere  thanks  for  that  which  you  have 
done  for  us,  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Beloved  Principal \  Teachers  and  Officers: — The  time  for  us  to  part 
has  come  ;  but  that  which  you  have  taught  us  throughout  our  sehool 
life  will  always  remain  the  chief  help  to  us.  Your  tender  and  loving 
care  has  ever  been  at  our  service,  and  we  thank  you  from  our  hearts. 
Whatever  we  may  achieve  in  future  years  will  be  all  due  to  you,  dear 
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Principal,  Teachers  and  Officers.  In  the  battle  of  life,  when  we  come 
across  obstacles  that  stand  in  our  way,  the  remembrance  of  what  you 
have  taught  us  wilt  pull  us  through. 

With  the  most  sincere  thanks,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Graduating  Classmates  and  Schoolmates: — We  of  the  Graduating 
Class  of  1907  are  about  to  enter  the  world,  leaving  behind  us  those 
who  have  been  our  guides  through  ignorance.  Let  us  strive  to  attain 
that  success  which  our  benefactors  have  tried  to  prepare  for  us. 
Strive  on,  ever  onward,  upward,  never  downward  ;  do  not  grow  slack, 
look  to  the  future  with  hope,  and  be  not  idle  a  moment  nor  while 
away  life  building  castles  in  the  air.  Let  us  strive  with  all  the 
energy  that  is  in  us,  and  work  for  that  which  our  loving  Board  of 
Directors,  our  Principal,  Teachers  and  Officers,  hope  to  see  us  attain, 
so  that  their  efforts,  their  care  and  guidance,  may  not  have  been  in 
vain.     Farewell !  ! ! 
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The  Exercises  closed  with  the  distribution  of  the  certificates, 
diplomas,  and  prizes,  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following 

Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  Pupils  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  held  by 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz.  : 

Henry  Andes,  Charles  Lydon, 

Henry  H.  Brauer,  James  Marino, 

Edward  W.  Dennis,  Moses  Moscovitz, 

Albert  E.  Dirkes,  Morris  Plopinger, 

Frederick  G.  Faucher,  Joseph  Schwing, 

Oscar  Foland,  Jeremiah  Seism, 

Jacob  Friedman,  Otto  J.  Stahl, 

George  H.  Gilmour,  Morris  Weiner, 

Robert  Golden,  Charles  H.  Wiemuth, 

William  T.  Gross,  Isaac  Zwicker, 

William  Knipe,  Ruby  M.  Beir, 

William  Krieger,  Lillie  S.  Berg, 

Samuel  Kreiuik,  Eva  Christian, 

Max  Lubin,  Mary  Powers, 

Eveline  Skoien, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete, the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  originally  selected 
as  pupils  by  the  Department  of  Education  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  continued  under  instruction 
for  three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms, 
agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  a"  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
this  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  be  given  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  five  years' 
course  of  instruction,  viz.  : 

Henry  Andes,  Charles  Lydon, 

Henry  H.  Brauer,  James  Marino, 

Edward  W.  Dennis,  Moses  Moscovitz, 

Albert  E.  Dirkes,  Morris  Plapinger, 

Frederick  G.  Fancher,  Joseph  Schwing, 

Oscar  Foland,  Jeremiah  Seism, 

Jacob  Friedman,  Otto  J.  Stahl, 

George  M.  Gilmour,  Morris  Weiner, 

Robert  Golden,  Charles  H.  Wiemuth, 

William  T.  Gross,  Isaac  Zwicker, 

William  Knipe,  Ruby  M.  Beir, 

William  Krieger,  Lillie  S.  Berg, 

Samuel  Kreinik,  Eva  Christian, 

Max  Lubin,  Mary  Powers, 

Eveline  Skoien,  Louise  Lee, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  ; 

Walter  M.  Cole,  Anton  Tanzas, 

Bruno  Dornblut,  Thomas  Toburn, 

Alfred  Holzheimer,  Albert  Zwicker, 

Robert  Limmer,  Amelia  Attig, 

Chaim  Schatzkin,  Ethel  M.  Howe, 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Sarah  Zablow. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to 

Vernon  S.  Birck,  Ida  Bucher,  Jacob  Lovitch, 

who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years'  study  in  the  High 
Class. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Shirtmaking  be  conferred  on  Freda 
Albert  and  Ollie  Wolfe. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Dressmaking  be  conferred  on  Mabel 
Forrest  and  Sarah  Zablow. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Plain  Sewing  be  conferred  on  Carrie 
Lauz  and  Annie  Bennett. 
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Rebpresentativh  Cooking  Classes. 


Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  proficiency  in  Cooking  be  awarded  as 
follows : — 

4th  Female  Class — Caroline  Palmieri. 
8th  Female  Class— Katie  Mohr. 
2d  Juvenile  Class — Herman  Camman. 
5th  Female  Class — Lilly  Berg. 
3d  Male  Class — Morris  Samovitz. 
2d  Male  Oral — Maud  Emerick. 
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Printing  thk  Annual  Rbport. 


Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  speed  and  and  accuracy  in  type-set- 
ting, punctuality  ami  tfood  conduct  during;  tile  year,  originality  and 
taste  in  job  work,  and  general  knowledge  of  printing,  be  awarded  as 
follows : 

First  Grade — Jacob  Lovitcli. 
Second  Grade — Solomon  Zimmerman, 
Third  Grade— Albert  Dirkes. 
Fourth  Grade — Hyacinth  Dramis. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Press  Work  be  awarded  as  follows : — 
Division  I. — Anton  Tauzas.  Division  II. — Henry  Scherer. 


Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  marked  Improvement  and  Good  Conduct 
t>e  awarded  to  Max  Weisberg. 
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Resolved,  That  prizes  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  division  for 
proficiency  in  their  respective  trades,  viz. : 

Carpenters. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

First  Prize — John  Agresto.  First  Prize — Alfred  Holzheimer. 

Second  Prize — Leon  Borochow.  Second  Prize — William  E.  Staak. 

Tailors. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

Leonard  Kramer.  Samuel  Paul. 

Floriculture. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

Burno  Dornblut.  Joseph  Gabryelewicz. 

Henry  Brauer. 

House  and  Sign  Painting. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

Frank  T.  Lux  John  Koeper. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  interest  of  the  bequest  made  to  this  Insti- 
tution by  the  late  Madame  Juniel,  the  following  prizes  be  awarded 
in  the  Department  of  Art : — 

Special  Art  Classes. 

Prize  for  Mechanical  Drawing — Frederick  G.  Fancher. 
Prize  for  Design  and  Modeling — William  H.  Aufort. 
Prize  for  Drawing — Albert  Downs. 
Prize  for  Drawing — William  Bergman. 
Prize  for  Lettering — Walter  Kadel. 

School  Art  Classes. 

Senior  Grades — 7th  to  Academic. 

First  prize — Delma  Pearce.     Second  prize — William  Wren. 
Honorable  Mention  of  Sarah  Koplowitz  and  Abraham  Chaimowitz. 
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Intermediate  Grades — 4th  to  6th. 

First  prize — Fannie  Krumholz.     Second  prize — Leon  Borochow. 
Honorable  mention  of  Arthur  Hurson  and  Susan  Adcock. 

Primary  Grades — 1st  to  3d. 
First  prize— Nita  Millington.     Second  prize — Robert  Golden. 

Juvenile  and  Transition  Classes. 
First  prize — Michiele  Ciavolino.     Second  prize — Max  Cohen. 

Resolved,  That  the  Archibald  D.  Russell  Gold  Medal,  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  be  awarded  to  Cadet  Sergeant 
William  H.  Aufort,  A  Company,  Cadet  Sergeant  Leopold  Frey,  B 
Company,  Cadet  Sergeant  Walter  Kadel,  C  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal's  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  drill 
officer,  be  awarded  to  Captain  Jacob  Lovitch  and  Captain  Vernon  S. 
Birck. 

Resolved,  That  the  medals  provided  by  General  George  Moore 
Smith,  for  marked  excellence  in  military  drill,  be  awarded  to  Cadet 
Corporal  A.  L,.  Chaimowitz  and  Cadet  William  E.  Staak,  A  Company; 
Cadet  Sergeant  B.  Dornblut  and  Cadet  J.  F.  Koeper,  B  Company; 
Cadets  S.  Goerschanek  and  W.  L.  Garrison,  C  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  medal  for  General  Excellence  in  Field  Music, 
be  awarded  to  Cadet  Moses  Neidenberg. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial,  for  superiority  in  character 
and  scholarship,  be  awarded  to  Frederick  G.  Fancher. 

Resolved,  That  the  Frizzell  Prize,  for  unremitting  effort  and 
successful  attainment,  whether  in  language,  signs,  poetry  or  other 
studies  embraced  in  the  Intermediate  Course,  be  awarded  to  Ethel  M. 
Howe. 

Resolved,  That  the  William  H.  Fogg  prize,  for  marked  ability  in 
the  control  of  others  and  for  special  talent  in  conducting  the  exercises 
of  the  Drum  and  Fife  Corps,  be  awarded  to  Carl  Lautenberger. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Demilt  Prize,  for  scholarship  and  character,  be 
awarded  to  Amelia  Attig. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grosvenor  Prize,  for  excellence  in  the  re- 
ciprocal use  of  language  and  signs,  be  awarded  to  Ruby  Beir. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eliza  Mott  Prize,  for  improvement  in  charac- 
ter, be  awarded  to  Ida  Bucher. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  to  this  Institution  by  the  late 
Harriet  Stoner,  upon  such  pupil  in  this  Institution  as  has  not  acquired 
any  knowledge  through  the  ear,  and  at  the  time  of  graduation  .shall 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in 
character  and  study,  be  awarded  to  Sarah  Zablow. 

Resolved,  That  the  Holbrook  Gold  Medal,  for  highest  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Vernon  S. 
Birck. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  LEALE, 
EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP, 
THOMAS  N.  CUTHBERT, 
HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN, 

Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination. 
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Competitive  Drill. — Members'   Day. 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tke  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlhmbn: — In  my  annual  report  last  year  I  was  able  to  state 
that  we  had  no  case  of  a  contagious  nature  among  the  pupils  during 
the  preceding  year.  Perhaps  that  will  account  for  the  great  number 
I  must  now  report.  During  the  winter  of  1906  and  1907,  however, 
the  entire  City  was  afflicted  with  an  unusual  number  of  children  ill 
with  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  and 
we  certainly  had  our  share. 

The  beautiful  new  Contagious  Hospital  was  in  use  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  for  several  weeks  was  so  filled  that  we  were  compelled 
to  keep  our  cases  of  chicken-pox  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Main  Hospi- 
tal. These  buildings  made  it  possible  for  all  the  children  to  enjoy  a 
very  great  deal  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  which  we  feel,  in  a  large 
measure,  contributed  to  the  satisfactory  recovery  of  every  case. 
Several  of  our  pupils  had  both  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  at  the 
same  time,  a  complication  that  has  not  been  present  with  ns  in  many 
years.  Our  records  for  this  period  show  two  very  unusual  cases,  one 
that  of  a  little  girl  who  had  a  well  marked  case  of  scarlet  fever  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  last  year  and  who  is  again  ill  with  the  same  disease, 
together  with  three  other  pupils  from  the  same  dormitory.  The 
other  case  was  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  that  of  a  boy  of  twelve 
who  was  badly  bitten  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  face  by  a  dog  suf- 
fering with  rabies.  As  stated  at  that  time,  he  was  promptly  treated  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute  and  made  a  good  recovery.  He  remained  well  for 
sixteen  months  and  then  developed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia, soon  becoming  violently  ill  with  general  convulsions,  and  died  ■ 
four  days  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  This  period  of  incubation 
of  sixteen  months  is  the  longest  of  which  there  is  any  record  at  the 
Health  Department,  the  disease  usually  making  its  appearance  within 
forty  to  sixty  days  after  inoculation.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give 
for  this  unusual  delay,  is  that  the  virus  must  have  become  incapsu- 
lated  in  the  child's  tissues  and  remained  so  until  after  the  immuniza- 
tion of  the  Pasteur  treatment  had  passed  away,  when  it  became  free  in 
the  system  and  claimed  its  victim. 
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Our  two  cases  of  appendicitis  were  operated  upon  at  St.  Lake's 
Hospital,  and  both  made  satisfactory  recovery.  One  of  them  proved 
to  be  tubercular  appendicitis,  an  unusual  condition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  treated  : 


Diseases. 


Cases. 


Abscess 1 

Adenitis      7 

Anaemia    2 

Appendicitis 2 

Bronchitis 30 

Cellulitis 3 

Cholecystitis 1 

Croup    1 

Conjunctivitis  (Simple)....  12 
Conjunctivitis  (Phlyctenular)  4 

Diphtheria 8 

Eczema   10 

Endocarditis 3 

Fractures 7 

Furunculosis 2 

Herpes 1 

Influenza 12 

Intermittent  Fever 5 

Jaundice 3 

Myelitis  (Diffuse) 1 

Otitis   Media 6 


Cases. 


Pericarditis  (Acute) 1 

Phthisis 1 

Psoriasis 3 

Pneumonia  ( Broncho) 5 

Pneumonia  (Lobar) 3 

Rabies .    1 

Rheumatism 3 

Rhus  Poisoning 1 

Ring  Worm 2 

Scabies 4 

Scarlet  Fever 30 

Sprains 3 

Stomatitis 3 

Tonsilitis 66 

Typhoid  Fever 1 

Tinea  Versicolar 1 

Urticaria 6 

Varicella 28 

Whooping -Cough . .  12 

Zoster 1 


Respectfully, 

EDWARD  H.  ROGERS,  M.D. 


OS 


X  * 


REPORT  OF  THE   DENTIST. 


To  the  Board  oj  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen: — Permit  me  to  say  that,  through  an  oversight,  the 
dental  report  of  this  Institution  for  1906,  states  that  the  time  was  284 
hours  and  440  fillings  placed;  whereas,  it  should  have  read  284  hours 
and  740  fillings. 

No  treatment  of  any  tooth  is  ever  counted  as  a  "  filling"  ;  though  it 
often  occurs  that  a  filling  could  be  made  in  less  time  than  is  required 
to  remove  the  pulp  from  a  tooth,  and  seal  within  the  empty  canal  a 
proper  antiseptic. 

The  dental  report  of  the  current  year  is  herewith  respectfully 
presented. 

Number  of  hours'  work  288 

Number  of  fillings  placed 677 

Very  faithfully, 

CHARLOTTE  E.  BENTON,  D.  D.  S. 


ii2  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

The  foregoing  report  marks  the  close  of  the  14th  year  of  the  dental 
work  of  this  Institution.     Are  we  permitted  a  little  retrospection  ? 

Turning  back  to  the  second  report,  November  1st,  1894,  we  are  told 
of  582  hours  work  and  1328  fillings  placed.  It  is  perhaps  well  that 
the  statement  follows  :  "Time  has  been  donated  to  the  Institution 
which  has  not  been  reckoned/ '  or  our  reputation  for  veracity  might 
have  suffered,  especially  when  we  recall  that  numberless  pulpless 
teeth  were  filled  in  the  first  month  of  work. 

I  say  numberless,  for  in  the  sea  of  work  confronting  the  dentist, 
with  scores  of  pupils  suffering  torture,  with  from  one  to  four  teeth 
having  exposed  pulps,  it  seemed  of  considerable  more  importance  to 
do  the  work,  and  do  it  well ;  than  take  the  time  to  record  its  doing, 
further  than  a  daily  count  of  the  number  of  fillings  put  in,  so  that  no 
chart  of  each  individual  mouth  was  kept  until  the  Autumn  of  1894. 

I  presume  that  doctor  and  nurse,  in  caring  for  the  wounded  on  the 
battlefield,  do  not  always  keep  a  chart  for  each  patient,  and  at  the 
beginning,  our  dental  work  seemed  almost  a  parallel  in  the  insistence 
of  its  demands.  There  were  365  pupils,  only  one  of  whom  had  ever 
been  touched  by  a  dental  instrument  (unless  we  dignify  a  forcep  with 
that  term),  and  realizing  that  each  mouth  was  of  exactly  as  much  im- 
portance to  its  owner  as  though  he  or  she  was  the  only  one  whom  the 
dentist  had  to  attend,  the  work  of  caring  for  the  teeth  was  begun. 

Since  that  time,  for  some  reason,  the  dental  status  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  new  pupils  have  shown  a  much  better  quality  of 
teeth. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  note  as  follows  in  the  report 
of  1897,  "  No  tooth  has  been  extracted  to  save  the  dentist  the  trouble 
of  filling  it,"  and  be  able  to  reiterate  the  statement  up  to  date. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  fillings  in  frail  and  soft 
teeth  is  due,  our  dentist  says,  not  to  any  skill  in  making  "  undercuts" 
for  a  mechanical  anchorage,  but  to  the  fact  that  no  filling  is  used  next 
to  the  dentine  of  the  tooth,  which  can  irritate  it. 

All  cavities  are  lined  with  a  thermal  non-conductor  before  either 
cement  or  any  metal  is  inserted.  This  plan  has  been  observed  from 
the  beginning  of  our  work.  The  dentist  also  attributes  the  almost 
unbroken  success  of  our  root  canal  fillings  simply  to  care  in  cleanisng 
them  in  the  beginning,  and  the  fact  that  all  irritant  antiseptics  are 
sedulously  avoided. 

Crowns  have  been  placed  upon  worthy  roots  in  many  instances. 
Porcelain  fillings  are  not  unknown  to  our  pupils. 

Irregular  teeth  are  put  in  place  as  deemed  necessary.  A  pupil 
whose  teeth  had  been  straightened,  and  the  plaster  cast  showing  the 
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former  condition,  was  shown  to  a  lady  visitor  who  remarked,  "  I  had 
just  such  an  operation  on  my  daughter's  teeth,  for  which  I  paid  — " 
naming  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  of  our  dental  work  for 
all  of  the  pupils  for  more  than  a  year. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  239th  page  of  the  first  book  of  dental 
records  to  chart  of  £.  H. ,  and  to  the  269th  page  of  the  same  book  to 
chart  of  S.  R.  These  representative  charts  show  our  care  from  1893 
to  date,  both  upon  the  milk  teeth  and  the  permanent  set,  and  are 
specified  because  both  pupils  are  still  with  us. 

The  work  previous  to  1894  was  marked  from  examination  of  the 
mouth,  since  then  each  operation  is  recorded  as  soon  as  done. 

You  will  observe  that  although  both  these  sets  of  teeth  have  re- 
quired much  work  upon  them,  no  permanent  tooth  has  been  lost. 
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APPENDIX. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  are  located  upon  Riv- 
erside Drive,  at  Washington  Heights,  between  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  and  West  One  Hundred  Sixty-fifth  Streets.  The 
carriage  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
near  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  reached  by  all  elevated  railroads  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  thence  by  electric  road  on  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Street  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  from  which  point  the  Institution  is 
distant  two  blocks  west ;  or  by  Subway,  Broadway  trains,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  from  which  the 
Institution  is  six  short  blocks  north. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 
A  Free  School  for  am,  Deaf  Children  of  the  State. 

I.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution 
in  all  respects,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
of  $350  to  $400  per  annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution, if  desired,  at  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment 
is  required  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  school  year  for  pupils 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember and  end  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  vacation,  which 
extends  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  any  time  when  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  certificate  of  appointment. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
•correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  education, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Principal.  The  post-office  address  of  the 
Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 
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VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individuals 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  annual 
expenses  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected  Stationery  and  necessary 
school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or,  at  least,  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  lessons  or  copies, 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  the  pupil  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  that  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction?  If 
so,  what? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ?    How  much  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium,  or  tobacco? 
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18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ?    Measles?    Mumps?    Whooping- 
cough? 

20.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

21.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,   among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ?    If  so,  name  them. 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

23.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

24.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  (before  marriage)  ? 

25.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

27.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father? 

28.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

29.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

30.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g. ,  cousins  ? 

31.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children? 

32.  What  is  the  pecuniary   condition  of   the  parents?     Indigent? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

33.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

34.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair  ? 

35.  JHow  long  has  the  applicant  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

36.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

37.  How  long  have  the  parents,  guardian,  or  nearest  relative,  lived 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

38.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

39.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

40.  Please  add  such  other  information  relating  to  the  case  as  may  be 
thought  desirable. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Principal, 
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FORM   OF   BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of 

and of in  the  county 

of and  State  of are  held  and 

firmly  bound  unto the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for  which  payment, 

well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this day  of 

A.  D 

Whereas of in  the  county 

of and  State  of has  been  or 

is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the 
above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  during  the  continuance  of 

the  said as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars 

per  annum  for board  and  tuition,  semi-annually  in 

advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for 
clothing,  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums  charged  to  the  account 

of  said for  money  or  necessary  articles  furnished  to 

said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest  on  each  bill,  from  and 

after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

[i..s.] 

&.».]    ■ 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  Institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions  of 
the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  when 
public  exercises  are  held,  vie.:  At  the  annual  election  of  officers  and 
directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  aca- 
demical term,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  answering  to  commence- 
ment in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The  members  of  the  Institution 
are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 
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FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  "  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the 
sum  of dollars. 
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THE  NINETIETH  ANNUAL   REPORT. 


HE   Board   of   Directors  of   the   New   York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
respectfully   submit    to    the   Legislature    of    the 
State  of  New  York  their  Ninetieth   Annual   Re- 
port, for  the  year  ending  September  30th,   1908. 
With  this  report  are  also  presented  the  separate 
reports  of  the  several  officers  of  this  Institution, 
setting  forth  in  detail  a  complete  statement  of  its  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, finances  and  domestic  management. 

During  the  year  555  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  332  were 
males  and  223  females,  all  of  whom  have  been  under  instruction. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  we  are  able 
to  report  a  year  without  the  serious  illness  or  death  of  a  pupil.  The 
Directors  are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  successful  passage  of  the 
Principal  through  a  serious  surgical  operation  and  his  complete  re- 
covery. 

During   this   year   the   composite  system  of  instruction  has  been 
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followed  with  satisfactory  results,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Examinations. 

The  Directors  call  special  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Day  Schools  for  Deaf- Mutes,  in  the  report  of  the  Principal. 

In  Oral  teaching  the  New  York  Institution  still  holds  the  leader- 
ship, as  it  was  the  first  school  in  America  to  undertake  this  method. 

Military  training  still  justifies  the  place  that  is  given  it,  by  its  con- 
tribution to  health,  discipline  and  general  welfare  of  the  pupils.  In 
this  connection  notice  is  made  of  the  cultivation  of  band  music  by 
selected  pupils,  which  has  been  successful  in  awakening  the  dormant 
sensibility  of  congenital  deaf-mutes. 

The  completeness  and  high  character  of  instruction  given  in  the 
trades  schools,  is  shown  by  the  constant  demand  for  the  services  of 
graduates. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  Scholarships  and  for  tuition  fee* 
of  private  pupils  have  been $147, 134  17 

The  expenditures  for  instruction  and  maintenance  have 

been    i79»76°  53 

leaving  a  deficit  of 32,626  06 

The  Directors  record,  with  sorrow,  the  death,  on  January  22d,  of 
Morris  Ketcham  Jesup,  the  First  Vice-President,  and  for  forty-two 
years  a  member  of  the  Board.  Through  this  long  period  Mr.  Jesup 
was  :in  active  member,  devoting  time  and  money  and  the  resources  of 
a  trained  and  judicious  mind  to  the  service  of  the  Institution  and  to 
the  welfare  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  Annual  Examination  was  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
struction, during  the  week  beginning  May  25th,  and  fourteen  pupils 
were  graduated  at  the  Commencement,  on  June  9th.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Art  Department  was  made  by  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  he  commended  the 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

William  Adams  Brown  and  Robert  G.  Hone  have  been  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Directors  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  give  the  suitable  education  demanded  for  the 
deaf  of  the  State  committed  to  their  care,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  raise  an  additional  amount  of  $32,626.06,  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  to  supply  an  enlarged  roll  of  pupils. 

Thoroughly  appreciating  the  wise  and  benevolent  legislation  of  past 
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years,  the  Directors  bespeak  for  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  same  broad-minded  and  liberal 
treatment  from  the  present  Legislature. 


CHARLES   A.   STODDARD, 
President. 
THATCHER   M.    ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  .- 

ENTLEMEN: — Conforming  to  the  provisions 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institution,  I  herewith 
present  for  your  consideration  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  September  30th,   1908. 

In  this,  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Institution's 
history,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  attainment  which  has  char- 
acterized the  work  of  this  Institution  throughout  its  long  period  of 
useful  service  in  uplifting  the  deaf  children  of  the  State. 

During  the  year  under  review  there  have  been  in  attendance  555 
pupils,  of  whom  332  were  males  and  223  females.  These  were  vari- 
ously supported  as  follows: — 
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By  the  State 

By  the  Counties 

By  the   State  and  Counties  .    .    . 
By   Parents  and  Guardians  .    .    . 

By  the  Institution 

By  the  Institution  and  State  .    . 
By  the  Institution   and  Counties 


Total. 


332 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

145 

95 

240 

143 

99 

242 

32 

17 

49 

3 

1 

4 

6 

4 

10 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

6 

223 


555 


The  age  at  which  loss  of  hearing  occurred  is  as  follows: 


Congenital 191 

Before  one  year 41 

Between  one  and  two  years  76 

Two  years 46 

Three   years 29 

Four  years 28 

Five  years 11 

Six  years 15 

Seven   years 14 


Eight  years 8 

Nine  years 3 

Ten  years 7 

Eleven  years 2 

Twelve  years 3 

Thirteen  years i' 

Fourteen  years 2 

Unknown 78 


Causes  of  deafness,  according  to  statements  of  parents  or  friends, 
given  at  the  time  of  making  application  for  admission  of  the  child 
to  the  Institution,  were  as  follows  : 


Accidents 1 

Blows 3 

Catarrh 10 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis .  .  103 

Cramps 2 

Congenital 19 

Consumption  of  the  Stomach 
Concussion  of  Brain  ... 

Cholera  Infantum 

Crowing  Respiration  .... 

Diphtheria 5 

Eczema 1 

Falls 34 

Brain  Fever 46 

Scarlet  Fever 28 

Typhoid  Fever 7 

Typhus  Fever 2 

Remittent  Fever 1 

Nervousness 1 

Malarial  Fever 1 

Unnamed  Fevers 2 


Mumps 1 

Fright 1 

Indigestion 3 

Paralysis 1 

Spasms 3 

Colds 2 

Hysteria 1 

Marasmus 1 

Measles 26 

Pneumonia 5 

Running  Ears 4 

Sea  Sickness 1 

Scrofula 1 

Vaccination 2 

Whooping  Cough 5 

Growth  in  the  Throat  ....  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  .  .  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear  .    .  1 

Convulsions 8 

Unknown 47 
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The  health  of  this  large  family,  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
medical  staff,  has  been  good.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  pupils  are  of  tender  age  and  that  many  of  them 
have  more  or  less  recently  undergone  a  period  of  serious  illness,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  hearing,  and  often,  otherwise  impairing  the 
general  conditions  of  health,  the  necessity  for  providing  unusual 
facilities  for  medical  inspection  and  care  is  apparent.  Frequent  and 
thorough  physical  examinations  are  made  of  each  pupil,  in  order  that 
any  manifestation  of  disease  may  receive  proper  treatment  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  contagious  diseases  treated  during  the  year  were:  26  cases  of 
Chicken  Pox,  25  cases  of  Measles,  22  cases  of  German  Measles,  19 
cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and  26  cases  of  Mumps. 

All  made  complete  recovery  without  complications.  This  is  a  re- 
markable record  for  so  large  a  number  of  children,  and  compares  most 
favorably  with  that  of  any  settlement  of  equal  population.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  also  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  another  year 
passed  and  no  death  within  the  Institution. 

The  System  of  Instruction. 

The  graduates  of  schools  for  the  deaf  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense  and  to 
an  unusual  degree,  the  products  of  the  condition  of  life  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  In  order  that  no  influence  may  be  wanting  to 
secure  to  the  individual  a  thorough,  complete  and  harmonious  educa- 
tion, every  known  method  and  means  is  herein  employed  to  provide 
for  both  character  development  and  adequate  equipment  for  wage- 
earning  after  the  school  period  is  terminated.  The  system  of  in- 
struction is,  therefore,  eclectic. 

Early  in  the  Institution's  history  were  established  those  broad  gen- 
eral lines  of  procedure,  which  have  enabled  it,  during  the  ninety  years 
of  its  existence,  to  perfect  so  satisfactorily  an  educational  policy  that 
has  given  results,  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  deaf  children,  that 
are  most  gratifying  and  are  a  warranty  for  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  tries  ail  things  and  holds  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
In  abundant  proof  of  this  statement  stands  the  record  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  school,  less  than  four  per  cent  of  whom  have  failed 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Under  the  present  laws  of  the  State  regarding  the  age  of  admission 
to  school,  pupils  come  to  us  in  early  childhood,  possessing  no  means 
of  expression  that  can  by  any  estimate  of  verbal  propriety  be  called  a 
language.  Whatever  may  be  his  endowment  of  native  ability,  the 
faculties  of  the  untutored  deaf  child  lie  dormant  from  lack  of  intelli- 
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gent  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  Deprived  of  the  influence  of 
sound,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  all  mental  activity, 
the  deaf  child's  development  during  the  period  of  iufancy  is  greatly 
abridged.  In  the  period  of  childhood,  when  permauent  mental  impres- 
sions are  becoming  fixed,  this  deprivation  so  limits  the  scope  of  his 
experience  that  the  wonder  is  he  can  ever  be  brought  to  a  realization 
of  academical  values.  Up  to  this  time,  while  he  is  still  a  component 
part  of  the  universe,  wholly  unable  to  separate  himself  from  the 
development  about  him,  and,  left  to  himself,  would  never  be  able,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  indeed,  to  completely  effect  this  separation,  yet  po- 
tentially he  is  a  man.  To  awaken  his  dormant  powers,  and  bring  him 
and  his  environment  into  vital  and  true  relationship,  is  the  task  here 
set  for  the  teacher  who  undertakes  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

This  Institution,  equipped  as  it  is  with  all  appliances  and  con- 
veniences known  to  be  of  use  in  this  special  field  of  instruction, 
brings  to  that  task  every  effective  agency  for  developing  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  powers  of  the  child,  and  for  cultivating  any 
latent  talents  he  may  possess  in  the  direction  of  art  or  handicraft. 

Daily  visits  of  inspection  are  made  by  the  Institution  Physicians 
to  a  commodious  hospital  building,  furnished  throughout  with 
modern  equipment,  wherein  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  throat,  and  gener- 
al physical  condition  of  every  pupil  in  the  school,  are  regularly  ex- 
amined and  any  departure  from  the  normal  state  speedily  corrected. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  systematic 
practice  of  these  preventive  and  corrective  measures,  so  persistently 
demanded,  at  this  present,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Public  Schools, 
have  long  been  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

For  some  years  subsequent  to  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the 
New  York  Institution  was  conducted  as  an  oral  day -school.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  number  of  the  State's  wards  were  found  to  be 
practically  without  other  homes,  and  provision  was  made  for  their 
housing  and  care  within  the  Institution.  This  number  was  from 
time  to  time  augmented  by  those  who  were  sent  from  outlying  dis- 
tricts within  the  State  and  from  New  Jersey.  The  large  number  of 
pupils  who  attended  irregularly  as  day-scholars,  and  whose  home 
preparation  was,  in  consequence,  always  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
not  only  made  little  progress  themselves,  but  retarded  that  of  their 
classes  to  such  extent,  and  compared  so  unfavorably  in  moral  and 
social  development  with  those  whose  discipline  and  training  were 
provided  entirely  within  the  household,  that  the  school  began  to 
suffer  by  comparison  with  other  Institutions  of  its  kind.  After 
thoroughly  investigating  all  the  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
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tors  were  unanimously  agreed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and 
of  the  children  themselves  demanded  that  none  but  resident  pupils 
should  thereafter  be  admitted.  The  reasons  which  compelled  this 
decision  still  obtain,  and  no  departure  from  this  rule  has  ever 
been  made.  Such  also  has  been  the  experience  in  other  places 
where  the  plan  has  been  attempted. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  destructive  influence  of  these  conditions 
was  so  potent  as  to  necessitate  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  city  contained  less  than  200,000  inhabitants, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  a  return  to  these  conditions  would  be  a  danger- 
ous experiment  at  this  time,  when  the  larger  percentage  of  deaf  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  found  in  the  most  congested  districts  of  a  city 
whose  population  exceeds  4,000,000  souls?  How  then  can  the  open- 
ing of  day-schools  for  the  deaf,  as  contemplated  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  be  directed  by  officials  who  are  entirely  unprepared  and  un- 
familiar with  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  special  department  of  educa- 
tion, be  justified,  when  the  need  for  them  is  neither  real  nor  apparent, 
and  their  establishment  is,  by  all  the  facts  of  experience,  manifestly 
unwise. 

The  Course  of  Study  now  employed  in  the  Institution  is  that  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  use  in  Elementary 
Schools  for  the  hearing.  To  gain  an  appreciative  view  of  the  com- 
parative ability  of  the  deaf  child  successfully  to  pursue  such  a  course 
of  study,  it  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  long  period  of 
preparation  in  acquiring  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  necessitated,  for  a  comprehension  of  its  simplest 
forms  of  construction  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  wholly  foreign  to 
the  child  without  hearing.  Yet  the  course  of  study  in  all  schools  for 
the  hearing  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  unit  of  speech  is 
the  complete  sentence.  Assuming  that  no  inherent  disability  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  deaf  pupil  to  comprehend  the  subject  matter  of  the 
work  provided,  the  multiplicity  of  detail  suggested  and  the  extensive 
scope  and  variety  of  the  side- reading  required,  render  the  danger 
great  that  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  the  amount  of  information  out- 
lined in  the  work  of  the  earlier  grades,  the  memory  may  be  over- 
burdened at  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  perception 
and  reflection.  This  would  not  only  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  course,  but  also 
materially  to  increase  his  difficulties  in  mastering  the  subject  matter 
of  the  studies  required  in  the  more  advanced  work. 

Since  in  Nature's  system  of  procedure   the   psychic  and  the  struc- 
tural develop  together,  it   would   follow   that  the  requirements  of  an 
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academical  education  should  be  on  something  of  a  parity  with  the 
successive  periods  of  growth  through  which  the  individual  must  pass. 
For  this  reason,  what  might  very  properly  be  regarded  a  well-balanced 
course  of  study  for  hearing  children,  could  by  no  means  be  so  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  such  a  course  for  the  special  use  of  the 
deaf. 

The  New  York  Institution  is  the  oldest  oral  school  for  the  deaf  in 
America.  By  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  early  in  the  year  181 7,  provision  was  made  for  intro- 
ducing the  articulation  or  oral  method  of  teaching  into  the  new 
school.  From  that  time  oral  teaching  has  always  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  system  of  instruction.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  other  means  for  promoting  the  educational  in- 
terests of  a  large  number  of  deaf  children  who,  when  limited  to  this 
single  method  of  presenting  the  materials  for  intellectual  unfolding, 
were  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  studies.  In 
the  program  now  in  use,  provision  is  made  that  every  pupil  shall  be 
given  daily  exercises  in  speech  work  and  be  systematically  practiced 
in  the  use  of  those  household  phrases  which  so  greatly  facilitate  his 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  his  immediate  family,  and  bring  to 
him  the  benefits  of  friendly  association  with  an  increased  number  of 
acquaintances.  With  all  who  are  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study  in  this  way,  the  oral  method  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  classroom  exercises. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  the  deaf  pupil  must  overcome 
in  his  effort  to  acquire  facility  in  language  expression,  it  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that,  to  the  child  who  has  never  heard, 
every  mode  of  expression  is  by  sign.  To  him  language  in  whatever 
form  presented  is  soundless,  and,  therefore,  becomes  a  series  of  sym- 
bols to  be  learned  only  by  earnest  effort  and  endless  repetition. 

The  cultivation  of  the  reading  habit  is  of  highest  importance  to  the 
deaf  child,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  assist  the  pupils 
to  appreciate  it.  A  period  of  each  school  day  is  devoted  to  reading  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  program,  and  the  teacher's  influence  is  persis- 
tently exerted  to  stimulate  the  acquisition  of  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, so  that  by  easy  stages  the  pupil  is  led  to  read  understandingly 
appropriate  poems,  fairy  tales,  stories  of  travel  and  adventure,  narra- 
tive and  descriptive  selections,  character  sketches,  and  works  of  bio- 
graphy and  fiction,  graded  to  his  comprehension. 

Important  items  in  the  news  of  the  day,  gathered  from  the  maga- 
zines and  morning  papers,  are  commented  upon  by  the  teachers,  who 
seek  in  this  way  to  attach  interest  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  age  in 
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which  he  is  living  and  keep  him  in   touch  with  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  various  departments  of  human  endeavor. 

A  further  inducement  to  reading  and  general  culture  is  provided  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Fanwood  Literary  Association,  held  on  Saturday 
evenings  throughout  the  school  year.  All  pupils  above  the  Fifth 
Grade  become  members  of  this  Association  and  take  part  in  its 
exercises,  the  different  classes,  in  turn,  providing  entertainment  for 
the  whole  school.  A  varied  program  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  includes  lectures  by  the  professors,  readings,  recita- 
tions and  debates  by  the  pupils,  and  social  reunions  participated  in  by 
the  entire  official  staff.  During  the  year  just  passed,  there  were 
given  five  debates,  seven  dialogues,  fifty-five  readings,  four  declama- 
tions, four  special  entertainments.,  five  social  reunions,  six  moving- 
picture  exhibitions,  and  seven  lectures  by  the  professors  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

"The  United  States  and  Japan." 

"The  Hague  Peace  Conference." 

"The  Battle  for  America." 

44  Birds,  Insects  and  Reptiles." 

"The  American  Fleet  in  the  Pacific." 

"  Customs  and  Occupations  of  Civilized  People." 

"The  Public  Service  Commission." 

In  furnishing  the  pupil  with  opportunities  for  cultivating  a  con- 
fident and  forceful  yet  respectful  manner  of  expression,  a  direct  and 
easy  bearing  before  an  audience  of  his  fellows,  and  a  habit  of  making 
exhaustive  researches  for  information  bearing  upon  whatever  subject 
he  may  have  in  hand,  the  educational  influence  of  this  factor  cannot 
well  be  overestimated.     A   library    of  12,089   volumes,   containing 
many  of  the  standard   works  of  literature,    together   with  a  large 
number  of  volumes  selected  with  a  view  to  their  especial  fitness  for 
use  in  connection    with   the  Course  of  Study,  is  a  source  of  great 
convenience  to  the  teachers  and  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  pupils. 
The  number  of  volumes  drawn   from   this  library  during  the  last 
school  year  was  7,384.     In  addition  to  this,  frequent  use  is  made  of  a 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library    in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of   the  school.     A  commendable  interest  is  shown  by  all  the  pupils 
here  in  the  various  forms  of  outdoor  sports   and  games.     To  encour- 
age and  direct  this  interest,  an  expert  athletic  instructor  is  employed. 
It  is  his  constant  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  good  feeling,  forbear- 
ance and  courage,  and  continually  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  side  of 
morality,  civility  and  self-respect. 

While  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  English   language  every 
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advantage  is  conceded,  without  argument,  in  favor  of  the  hearing 
boy,  as  compared  with  the  equipment  of  his  non-hearing  brother, 
the  record  of  our  athletic  teams  gives  conclusive  evidence  that,  in 
mental  alertness,  in  his  readiness  to  appreciate  the  value  of  concerted 
action,  in  his  ability  to  grasp  the  significance  of  rapidly  changing 
situation,  and  in  the  quality  of  judgment  shown  in  the  stress  of 
athletic  contest,  the  deaf  boy  is  in  every  way  the  compeer  of  his 
more  favored  rivals 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Fanwood  Athletic  Association  many 
friendly  contests  with  other  schools  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 
The  record  of  the  Fanwood  Baseball  Team  for  the  past  year  is  re- 
markable. After  a  total  of  twelve  games,  played  against  the  regular 
teams  representing  such  well-known  schools  as  the  Bett's  Academy 
at  Stamford,  Ct.,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  at  Ossining,  N.  Y., 
the  New  York  Military  Academy  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Company 
44  B  "  of  the  71st  Regiment,  and  others,  the  cadets  of  this  school  lost 
but  two  games.  The  benefits  derived  by  our  pupils,  from  visits  to 
such  schools  as  are  named,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  military  training,  for  so  long  an  established  feature  of  the  In- 
stitution program,  has  been  continued  with  the  usual  good  results. 
The  precision  and  efficiency  of  the  cadets  in  military  evolution  and  in 
the  manual  of  arms,  continues  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  beholders 

The  importance  of  the  musical  instruction  provided  for  the  Drum 
and  Fife  Corps  and  the  Band  is  made  increasingly  apparent,  both  by 
the  large  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  found  capable  of  receiving 
this  instruction  and  by  the  development  of  a  degree  of  hearing  in 
many  of  the  members  of  the  corps.  There  are  at  present  under  in- 
struction, in  this  department,  forty-two  boys  of  varying  ages.  They 
are  able  to  render,  in  acceptable  manner,  all  the  military  calls,  many 
well-known  marches  and  various  other  selections,  numbering  in  all 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  The  variety  of  instruments 
used  in  instructing  this  class  has  been  increased  during  the  year, 
which  has  resulted  in  raising  the  character  of  the  instruction  given, 
from  that  of  Field  Music  only,  to  include  the  requirement  of  musical 
composition  used  in  Band  formation. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  contributing  directly  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  pupils,  is  a  completely  equipped  gymnasium,  in  charge  of 
a  skillful  director  of  tried  ability,  wherein  systematic  training,  es- 
pecially adapted  for  securing  symmetric  physical  development  and 
for  the  correcting  of  any  tendency  to  abnormality,  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  school.     Under  the  wholesome   influence 
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of  these  several  agencies,  industry,  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  a  high 
moral  tone,  become  habitual. 

Vacancies  in  the  department  of  instruction  have  been  filled  by  the 
following  additions  to  the  staff  : — 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Thomason,  of  Kempton  College. 

Miss  Virginia  L,.  Thomason,  M.A.,  from  the  Florida  School. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Teegarden,  M.A.,  from  the  Florida  School. 

Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  B.L,. ,  from  the  Pennsylvania  School 

Miss  Sibelle  de  F.  King,  from  the  Pennsylvania  School. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Seikel,  Director  of  Gymnasium,  from  the  University  of 
the  South. 

Miss  Katherine  L,.  Kellogg,  from  the  Pratt  Institute,  who  has  been 
appointed  Teacher  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Art,  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Gabrielle  Marie  LePriuce,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year. 

The  position  of  Steward  and  Matron  were  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Wilcox,  both  of  whom  had  served  the 
Institution  faithfully  and  well  for  sixteen  years.  Their  departure  from 
the  Institution  family  is  regretted,  and  their  genial  and  helpful  pre- 
sence will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  the  members  of  the  household.  The 
vacancies  thus  caused  have  been  filled  by  promotion  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Van  Tassell,  who  for  sixteen  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitution staff,  serving  as  Assistant  Steward  and  Military  Instructor, 
to  the  office  of  Steward,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Nellie 
Hermann,  an  Assistant  Matron,  to  the  position  of  Matron. 

No  system  of  education  can  be  considered  at  all  complete  that  fails 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  fitting  its  graduates  for  usefulness  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  the  world.  For,  speaking  generally,  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  individual  corresponds  most  closely  to  the 
degree  of  skill  with  which  he  is  able  to  perform  some  particular  kind 
of  work.  Conditions  which,  in  the  near  future,  will,  without  doubt, 
work  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  system  of  Public  School  instruc- 
tion now  in  vogue,  are  beginning  to  force  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State.  From  every  quarter  is 
heard  an  increasing  demand  for  a  modification  of  the  literary  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study,  and  for  the  establishment  of  trade  and 
industrial  schools,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  that  large  class  of 
youth  who  seek  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  and  who  are  even- 
tually to  become  wage-earners.  It  has  long  been  recognized,  by  those 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  welfaie  of  the  deaf,  that  a 
purely  literary  education  tends  rather  to  unfit  than  to  prepare  the 
average  youth  to  so  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  maintain  a  position  of  independence  in  a  community  of 
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self-sustaining  and  self-respecting  citizens.  The  completeness  of 
equipment,  and  the  high  character  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  the 
trade  schools  of  this  Institution,  are  well  attested  by  the  demand  for 
the  graduates  which  is  every  year  greater  than  the  supply.  This  im- 
portant feature  of  our  system  furnishes  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  institutional  instruction  for  the  deaf,  and  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  their  special  needs,  it  seems  more  than  a  little  strange  that  the 
opening  of  day  schools  for  this  instruction,  under  conditions  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  successfully  equipping  them  for  a  career  of 
usefulness  in  the  industrial  world,  should  be  urged  at  this  time,  when 
the  demand  for  this  special  training  is  most  pressing.  The  trades 
here  taught  are  art  for  the  artisan,  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  house 
and  sign  painting,  tailoring,  shirtmaking:,  dressmaking,  plain  sewing 
and  gardening.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  charge  of  experienced  and 
skillful  instructors,  who  devote  the  time  scheduled  for  manual  train- 
ing to  direct  teaching. 

Forty-five  pupils  have  received  instruction  during  the  year  in  the 
school  of  printing.  The  efficiency  of  this  school  is  attested  by  the 
typography  and  press  work  of  the  present  Annual  Report,  which  is 
the  work  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  publication  of  a  four-page 
weekly  newspaper  furnishes  the  foundation  work  of  the  earlier  grades. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Institution  stationery  and  blank  forms,  and 
considerable  printing  for  outside  parties,  have  given  much  practice  in 
high-class  job  work,   the  commercial   value  of  which  is  estimated  at 

$2,354.25. 

In  the  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  class,  more  than  seventy  pu- 
pils have  been  under  instruction.  The  thoroughness  of  the  training 
afforded  in  these  schools  enables  the  graduates  to  maintain  position  on 
an  equality  with  hearing  and  speaking  workmen.  The  value  of  work 
performed  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  $4,279. 

The  number  of  pupils  employed  in  the  classes  of  house  and  sign 
painting,  has  been  12.  There  is  yearly  an  increased  number  of  ap- 
plications for  admissions  to  these  classes,  and  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tory work  accomplished  by  these  pupils  may  be  seen  in  the  buildings 
and  about  the  grounds  of  the  Institution.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  in  this  department  is  represented  by  $4,201. 

The  above  mentioned  have  proved  to  be  the  most  important  and 
popular  branches  of  industrial  training.  In  the  various  other  indus- 
tries, effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  the  usual  high  quality  of  the 
instruction  afforded  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 
In  the  classes  of  dressmaking,  shirtmaking  and  plain  sewing,  sixty 
of  the  older  girls  have  been   taught.     What   they  have  accomplished 
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in  a  practical  way  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  work  performed 
for  the  Institution : 

Uniforms  for  the  Girls 203 

Sunday  Dresses 31 

Day  Shirts 707 

Night  Shirts 252 

Balmorals 145 

White    Aprons 130 

Gingham  Aprons 597 

Pillow  Cases 291 

Napkins 1.752 

Towels 3,907 

Tablecloths 166 

Sheets 539    * 

Night  Dresses 202 

Flannel   Shirts 75 

Drawers 180 

Baskets  lined 56 

Gingham  Dresses 163 

Dresses  repaired 275 

Coffee  Bags 65 

Quilts    repaired 40 

Boys'  Waists 156 

Balmorals   repaired 54 

Six  classes,  numbering  48  girls  and  25  boys,  have  been  taught  to  do 
practical  plain  cooking,  of  the  sort  required  for  family  needs.  Both 
gas  and  coal  ranges  have  been  used,  in  order  that  the  respective 
values  of  each  may  be  understood. 

The  following  recapitulation  of  industries  will  show  that  a  large 
number  of  our  pupils  are  too  young  to  be  assigned  to  trade  work. 


Industries. 


Art 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet- Mak 

ing 

Cooking , 

Dressmaking 

House  Painting 

Plain   Sewing 

Printing 

Shirtmaking 

Tailoring 

Total 


67 
25 

*  • 

10 

•  • 

45 


Mai.es.     Femai.es. 


153 


48 

27 

■       • 

38 

28 


142 


TOTAI*. 


67 

73 

27 

10 

38 

45 
28 

1 


295 
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Financial,. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  Scholarships  and  for  tuition  fees 
of  private  pupils,  have  been $147, 134. 17 

The  expenditures  for  instruction  and  maintenance 
have  been $1 79,760. 23 

The  deficit  of $  32,626.06 

has  been  drawn  from  the  Real  Estate  Fund  of  the  Institution.  The 
accounts  have  been  regularly  audited  by  chartered  accountants,  but 
for  full  information  regarding  these  matters,  I  would  respectfully 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
appended.  The  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  authorized  by 
the  directors  were  completed,  a  detailed  report  of  which  has 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Board. 

Notes. 

An  expression  of  our  grateful  appreciation  for  the  interest  shown 
by  them  in  the  military  department  of  the  Institution,  is  due  Brevet 
Major-General  George  Moore  Smith  and  staff,  who,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  reviewed  and  inspected  the  battalion, 
and  made  careful  examination  of  the  proficiency  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier,  in  order  to  make  the  award  of  the  Russell  Gold  and  the 
Smith  Silver  Medals. 

Thewinners  of  the  Russell  Gold  Medals  were : 

"A"  Company — Cadet  Henry  Andes. 

"  B  "  Company — Cadet  Sergeant  Henry  H.  Brauer. 

11  C"  Company — Cadet  Corporal  William  G.  Lux. 

The  Smith  Medals  were  awarded  to  : 

"  AM  Company — Isaac  Zwicker  and  Stephen  Kabanovitch. 
"  BM  Company — Cadets  Moses  Samovitch  and  Edward  Bahr. 
41  C"  Company — Cadet  Hosea  Steinhauer  and  Cadet  Lance 
Corporal  William  Burke. 

The  Principal's  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  drill  officer,  was 
awarded  to  Cadet  Captain  Max  Weisberg,  '*  CM  Company. 

The  medal  for  proficiency  in  field  music  was  awarded  to  Cadet 
Hudson  G.  Wells. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Captains  Heun  and  Delamater  and 
Lieutenant  Hipkins,  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
willing  services  rendered  by  them  on  Founder's  Day,  in  assisting  to 
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judge  the  competitive  drill   of  the  companies  to  determine  which 
should  have  the  honor  of  caring  for  the  colors. 

Invitations  were  extended,  at  various  times  during  the  year,  to  the 
Battalion  of  Cadets  to  give  exhibition  drills  in  several  of  the  armories 
of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York.  On  February  8th,  the  battalion 
appeared  before  the  71st  Regiment,  at  which  time  a  large  audience 
was  present,  including  the  members  of  the  Wainwright  Commission. 
Similar  exhibitions  were  given  on   March  14th  before  the  12th  Regi- 
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ment,  and  on  May  21st  before  the  22d  Regiment.  On  June  3d,  Com- 
pany "C"  and  the  Band  gave  an  exhibition  at  Montefiore  Home. 
At  these  exhibitions  much  praise  was  elicited,  not  only  from  the 
reviewing  officers,  but  also  from  the  spectators. 

The  usual  anniversaries  which  occur  throughout  the  year  were  ob- 
served by  meetings  in  the  Chapel,  where  appropriate  exercises  were 
presented  to  the  pupils.  In  this  manner  celebrations  were  held  on 
Winthrop  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor 
Day,  and  Founder's  Day.  On  December  4th,  a  bronze  memorial 
tablet  to  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  designed  by  a  pupil  of  the  Institution, 
was  unveiled  before  an  assemblage  of  pupils,  teachers  and  officers,  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peet,  daughter  of  Dr.  Peet,  after  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  Institution. 

Special  visits  of  inspection  were  made  to  the  Institution  by  Com- 
missioner W.  R.  Thomas  and  a  body  of  students  of  Sociology  from 
Colgate  University,  and  Mr.  N.  K.  Larsen,  representing  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Nybourg,  Denmark. 

Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa. ,  has  continued  as  in  years 
past  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  blind  deaf  pupils,  and  has  made 
valuable  additions  to  our  library  for  the  blind,  for  which  we  are  most 
grateful. 

A  large  number  of  papers  and  periodicals  are  regularly  sent  to  the 
Institution,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers.  These  additions 
to  our  reading  room  are  much  appreciated,  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment is  here  made. 

Necrology 

On  January  22d,  passed  out  of  this  life  Morris  Ketchum  Jesup, 
First  Vice-President,  for  forty-two  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  Institution.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  calls 
upon  his  time  in  the  many  public  positions  he  so  honorably  filled, 
notably  as  President  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
and  numerous  other  organizations,  his  interest  in  the  Institution  con- 
tinued unabating,  and  he  proved  himself  a  wise  adviser,  a  conscien- 
tious director,  and  a  staunch  friend,  throughout  his  long  and  useful 
career.  A  man  of  grand  presence,  optimistic  in  his  views,  kindly 
benevolent  in  his  nature,  his  own  life  portrayed  those  prominent 
characteristics  and  mirrored  those  moral  qualities  which  achieve  suc- 
cess. In  the  death  of  Mr.  Jesup  we  feel  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor, whose  personal  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Institution,  and  whose 
prominence  as  a  public  man,  did  much  to  forward  its  interests. 


Morris  Ketchvu  Jesuh,  Esquire. 
Died,  January  21,   1908. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  May  15,  1867,  to  January  2 
Vice-President  from  18S7  to  1908. 
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The  Institution  family  was  much  saddened  by  news  of  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  of  Miss  Jane  Tomliuson  Meigs,  which 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  September.  Her  charitable  and  unassuming 
nature  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  thought  no  ill,  and 
said  of  others  nothing  but  good.  Miss  Meigs  was  a  successful 
teacher  of  the  deaf  in  this  school  for  forty-six  consecutive  years.  Her 
active  work  as  a  teacher  euded  in  1897,  when  she  was  retired  with  a 
pension. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  especially  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  earnest  labors  and  loyalty  of  my  personal  staff  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  and  for  the  confidence  and 
very  willing  assistance  rendered  at  all  times  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

With  an  ever  present  gratitude  for  the  favors  of  the  past  year,  we 
take  up  the  work  of  a  new  year  in  the  confident  hope  of  continued 
prosperity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Principal. 
Nbw  York  Institution  for  thb  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Nov.  26,  1908. 


REPORT     OF      THE      COMMITTEE      ON      THE 
ANNUAL      EXAMINATION. 


To  the    Board   of   Directors    of  the    New    York    Institution    for  the 
Instruction    of    the    Deaf   and    Dumb : 

ENTLEMEN  :— The  Committee  of  Instruction, 
agreeably  to  your  directions,  would  report  upon 
the  Annual  Examination  of  the  pupils  as 
follows : — 

During  the  week  beginning  Monday,  May 
25th,  and  ending  Friday,  May  29th,  the  forty- 
four  classes  into  which  the  five  hundred  and 
three  pupils  in  attendance  were  classified,  were  examined  by  sub- 
committees of  the  teachers,  appointed  by  the  Principal.  The  basis  of 
the  examination  was  the  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Three 
classes  have  completed  what  is  known  as  the  Sixth  Grade.  The 
especially  advanced  classes  were  examined  on  the  studies  included 
in  the  year  and  the  results  were  creditable,  96  being  the  highest  per- 
cent out  of  a  possible  100,  and  only  one  receiving  a  mark  less  than  76. 
The  special  pupils  in  Latin  and  Astronomy  received  no  marking  less 
than  38. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  has  examined  the  art  work  of  the  year  and  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  progress  made. 

In  accordance  with  the  examinations,  prizes  have  been  awarded  and 
certificates  and  diplomas  ordered  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  several  terms  authorized  by  law. 

Appended  is  the  schedule  of  classification,  giving  the  grades,  the 
teachers,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  present  at  the  examination. 


/ 
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SCHEDULE    OF  CLASSIFICATION,  JUNE,   1908. 


Gradbs. 


TEACHERS. 


I  Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females.  Total 


Present  at  the  Ex- 


■  .  • 


animation. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


ACADEMIC. 


Manual 
Male. 

Oral 
Mixed. 

Deaf- 
Blind. 


Thomas  Francis  Fox . . 


Isaac  B.   Gardner 


Myra  L.  Barrager 


13 


GRAMMAR. 


Sixth 
Oral. 

5th  Fem. 
Man'l 


Isaac  B.  Gardner 


Eva  E.  Buckingham . . . ;   . . 


13 


5th  Male 

Man'l  Harry  Best 14 


4th  Oral 
Mixed 


Harriett  C.  Hall 5 


4th  Oral 

Fem.   Elizabeth  T.  Green... 


4th  Male 
Man'l 


Bartolf  J.  Rotnem 


15 


13 


INTERMEDIATE. 


3d  Male 
A.  Man'l 


Aural 


Harry  Best 


Harriett    C.   Hall 


3d  Oral 

Mixed  Elizabeth  T.  Green 


13 


12 


I£ 


12 


IO 


II 

6 

5 

13 

•  • 

10 

14 

12 

•  • 

12 

5 

7 

13 

•  • 

11 

15 

13 

•  • 

ir 


ia 


12 


12 


11 


13 


15 

•  • 

1 

1 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

13 

•  • 

11 

4 

8 

1 

1 
12 

4 

8 

12 


II 


12 
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Fan  wood  Literary  Association — Entertainment  by  Boys  of  the  5th  Grade. 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males.   Females.  Total.:  Males.!  Females. 


Total 


3d  Fem. 
Man'l 

2d  Aural 
Oral 

2d  Male 
Man'l 


INTERMEDIATE.— (Continued. ) 
Eva  E.  Buckingham 14        14 


Amelia  E.  Berry 10         3 


Bartolf  J.  Rotnem 14 


13 


14  ,    12 


13        1 


3        I2 


12 


PRIMARY. 


Special 
Aural 

Oral 

7 

5 

12 

6 

1    + 

1  st  First 

\ 

1 

14 

•  • 

14 

13 

•• 

2d  First 

1 

Male 

J5  ! 

•   » 

15 

x4 

3d  First 

Male  Edward  S.  Burdick 

i 

H 

.   . 

14 

14 

1 

••     1 
1 
1 

1st  Fem. 

1 

1 

A  Man'1 

Edward  S.  Burdick .... 

12 

•  . 

12 

11 

••     1 

1  st  Mixed 

! 

Man'l 

8 

7 

15 

5 

7 

1 

1st  Fem. 

1 

B  Man'l 

Harriette  Gregory 

1 
1 

•       • 

12 

12 

. . 

12 

D  1  Oral 

Mary  B.  Maclntyre. . . . 

7 

7 

H 

5 

7 

D  2  Oral   ,  Florence  G.  S.  Smith.  J  13 


13      11 


D3  Oral 


10 


13 


14 


14 


11 


12 


12 


12 


11 


Allis  M.  Townsend 6         7        13        4         7        11 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  &  DUMB 
Kan  wood  Literary  Association — Entertain  meat  by  Boys  of  the  4th  Grade. 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


PRIMARY.— (Continued.) 


Kin'g'ten 
Oral 


Grace  L.  Robie. 


E  i  Oral      Grace  H.  Strvker 


D  i  Man'l  Prudence  E.  Burchard. 


D  4  Mixed 
Man'l 


E  i  Man'l 


E  2  Man'l 


Edith  A.  Hillman 


*3 


8 


Stella  B.  Hanraer 8 


Lura  Mack 


13 


13        * 


i         i 


13      II 


12        12 


12         8 


13 


13       11 


12 


11 


12        12 


12 


12 


11 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Margaret  S.  McGill . 
Helen  B.  Andrews. . 

Alice  C.   Eckert 

Anna  L.  Eckert 
Katbrin  Forsy the . . 
Helena  P.  Newman, 
Sarah  E.  Scofield.. 


•\ 

1 
1 

►    97 

59 

156 

1 

1 
1 

90 

40 

j 

1 

130 


RECAPITULATION. 


NUMBER  CONNECTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


PRESENT  AT  THE 
EXAMINATION. 


Males, 
Females, 


335 
220 


Males, 
Females, 


298 
[89 


Total,     . 


•       • 


555 


Total,    . 


487 


I 

%  'J 


June  22,    1908. 

Dr.  E.   H.  Currier,  Principal, 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  and  163d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Y   DEAR   SIR : — I  have  much  pleasure  in  say- 
ing that,  having  inspected  sundry  and  various 
drawings,  sketches  and  compositions   in  color 
by  pupils  of  your  Institution,  I  am  very  well 
satisfied   with   the   result   of    the   teaching   of 
Miss    G.    M.    I> Prince.     The    system    seems 
well   calculated  to  develop    the    somewhat   dormant    intelligence  of 
such  afflicted  beings,  and    the    skill  with  which    they  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  instructions  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the 
system  of  teaching  to  the  requirements. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

C.  Purdon  Clarke, 

Director. 


s 


0  I 


5? 


PLANTING  THE  IVY. 


Ivy  Day  exercises  were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  4th, 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Academic  Building.  Principal  Currier  fid- 
dressed  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  then  introduced  the 
Class  Orator,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ivy  Oration. 

By  John  Agresto. 

H  E  Class  of  1908  meets  here  to-day  to  adopt  this  class 
ivy.  We  see  it  already  strong  and  well-grown.  It 
clasps  itself  to  this  building  in  whose  halls  we  have 
passed  so  many  happy  hours.  Its  leaves  look  bright, 
full  grown  and  pleasing  to  the  sight.  Its  branches 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building. 
It  has  a  lesson  for  us.  Much  of  onr  lives  here  have  been  passed  in 
this  building.  Our  lessons,  our  training,  are  more  or  less  joined  with 
it.  Shall  our  lives  in  the  world  be  as  upward,  as  beautiful,  as  this 
ivy?  Shall  we  prove  "Faithful  and  True"  to  the  instruction  we 
have  received  here?  This  is  a  question  each  of  us  must  answer  in 
his  or  her  life.  We  all  wish  to  be,  hope  to  be,  a  credit  to  the  school, 
to  our  Priucipal.  But  wishing  and  hoping  is  not  enough  ;  we  must 
try  to'be.  If  we  do  our  best  in  this  effort,  if  we  make  good  use  of 
the  instruction  we  have  received,  we  will  win  a  share  of  success.  And 
so  we  will  show  that  our  teaching  bas  not  been  useless. 

Let  us  always  remember  that,  as  much  has  been  done  for  us,  we 
must  show  that  we  have  profited.  We  must  show  that  we  love  and 
are  loyal  to  Fanwood.  We  will  soon  have  the  chance  to  prove  our 
■worth  Let  us,  then,  determine  to  be  a  credit  to  our  school — to  lead 
good  and  useful  lives— to  be  "  Faithful  and  True"  to  all  the  teaching 
we  have  received  here. 


BACCALAUREATE    SERMON. 


Preached  by  Rev,  John  H.  Keiser,  at  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  June  8,  igo8. 

Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord. — Romans  ia  :  i  i 

*y|VfS|  HAT  a  wonderful  story  of  the  transforming  power  of 
^^^JA  Christ  is  unfolded  in  that  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  St  Paul.  Read- 
ing this  simple  narrative  and  supplementing  it  with  further  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  Pauline  epistles,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  growing 
admiration  for  the  great  apostle,  as  we  comprehend  his  fervor  and 
zeal  and  the  vast  scope  and  significance  of  the  work  crowded  into  the 
short  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  his  conversion  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  and  his  martyrdom  in  Rome. 

We  find  him  at  the  outset  an  active  and  zealous  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  spurred  on  by  a  fanaticism,  which  the  rigor  of  his  early 
training  had  instilled  into  his  mind.  In  the  excess  of  misplaced  zeal 
he  sought  out  the  despised  adherents  of  the  Gospel,  and  found  a  joy 
in  delivering  them  over  to  the  magistrates  of  the  land  to  be  punished 
with  all  the  inhumanity  of  that  unenlightened  age.  But  as  he 
journeyed  towards  Damascus,  bent  on  another  mission  of  intolerance 
and  cruelty,  the  blinding  light  that  revealed  to  him  the  Christ  he  per- 
secuted, kindled  in  his  heart  a  new  and  diviner  flame,  that  was  to 
purge  his  spiritual  nature  of  its  grossness  and  completely  change  the 
tenor  of  his  life. 

It  was  no  longer  Saul,  the  persecuted,  that  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
new  dawning,  but  Paul  the  Apostle.  No  longer  blind,  unreasoning 
fanaticism  that  inspired  him,  but  an  enthusiasm  high  and  holy,  that 
rushed  through  his  heart  like  a  whirlwind,  sweeping  aside  the  bar- 
riers of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  cruelty,  quickening  the  divine  spirit 
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within  him,  and  he  flung  aside  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  for  the 
torch  of  the  Gospel  that  was  to  illume  the  darkest  corners  of  far-off 
pagan  lands. 

Consider  th^  tremendous  moral  struggle  it  must  have  cost  St.  Paul 
to  turn  from  the  errors  of  his  ways  ;  to  renounce  as  wrong  the  teach- 
ings and  motives  that  had  influenced  his  earlier  conduct ;  to  become 
the  friend  of  those  he  had  hitherto  hated  and  despised,  and  by  his 
future  life  and  doctrine  stand  forth  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  very 
tenets  he  had  formerly  abhorred.  He  must  have  known  by  dear- 
bought  experience  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay.  What  he  had 
dealt  aforetime  to  the  Christians  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  persecution 
and  oppression,  would  be  doubly  and  trebly  his  portion  now  that  he 
espoused  their  cause.  He  would  have  to  overcome  besides  the  justi- 
fiable fear  and  suspicion  of  those  he  wished  to  serve.  Still  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  before  him.  God  gave  him  the  will  to  do  and 
to  dare,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  now  acknowledged  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  filled  his  whole  being.  Enthusiasm  made  him 
strong.  It  called  forth  the  latent  powers  in  him  and  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  gloriously  the  task  before  him,  a  task  that  would  have  ap- 
palled a  heart  less  stout,  and  a  spirit  less  fervent  than  was  Paul's. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  on  a  lengthy  review  of  his  work. 
We  can  only  note  how  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  displayed  the 
most  unwearied  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Hardships  and  persecutions '  were  his  daily  portion,  and 
these  he  endured  with  patience  and  cheerfulness  ;  they  but  added  to 
the  restless,  consuming  fires  within  him.  Thrice  he  made  long  and 
toilsome  missionary  journeys,  in  the  course  of  which  he  overthrew 
three  heathen  religions,  established  numerous  churches  and  won  thou- 
sands over  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  watched  with  paternal  care 
over  the  churches  he  had  founded,  guiding  and  sustaining  them  in 
their  trials,  strengthening  the  faith  and  regulating  the  conduct  of  his 
converts  by  such  directions  and  advice  as  their  circumstances  requir- 
ed. To  personal  instruction  and  exhortation  he  added  a  series  of  un- 
rivalled epic  epistles  to  churches  and  individuals,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
pounding the  true  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  of  deciding  controversies, 
refuting  errors  and  enjoining  the  observance  of  moral  duties. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  inspiring.  He  breathes  of  our  age — of 
strenuous  endeavor — of  enthusiasm.  He  was  no  anchorite  dwelling 
far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  taking  no  part  in  the  world's 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  people.  He 
preached  to  them  in  the  market-place,  in  the  crowded  street,  in  the 
synagogue  and  the  forum,  wherever  he  happened  to  find  his  listeners. 
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He  was  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  events,  as  his  epistles  show. 
He  knew  the  character  of  the  men  of  his  times,  their  sins  and  weak-" 
nesses,  and  he  was  as  unsparing  in  his  fearless  condemnation  of  vice 
and  wickedness  as  he  was  ready  to  aid  in  reformation  and  to  point  out 
the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  and  the  need  of  the  saving  grace  of  Christ. 
The  practical  teachings  so  freely  intermingled  in  his  epistles,  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  times  ;  as  applicable  to-day  as  they  were 
when  he  wrote  them  centuries  ago.  When  he  sums  up  the  masterly 
argument  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
reaches  this  verse:  "Not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit; 
serving  the  Lord;"  who  can  doubt  that  the  words  sprang  from  his 
own  conviction  of  their  importance,  the  fruit  of  his  own  personal 
experience. 

Paul  is  not  the  only  example  in  the  Bible  of  what  enthusiasm  will 
accomplish.  The  sacred  volume  is  replete  with  enthusiastic  charac- 
ters. It  is  a  book  that  should  appeal  to  young  men,  for  it  records 
the  doings  of  many  endowed  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Moses  when  he  entered  on  his  great  mission  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  an  old  man.  David,  the  warrior-king  of  Israel,  was  a  youth 
when  he  appears  on  the  scene,  and  his  greatest  exploits  were  achieved 
while  he  was  in  the  prime  life.  The  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  others  whom  we  term  the  minor  prophets, 
delivered  their  messages  of  warning  and  exhortation,  which  even  at 
this  late  day  retain  all  the  marvelous  earnestness  and  vigor  of  the  men 
who  uttered  them.  Christ  was  a  young  man  when  he  began  His 
work  and  so  were  most  of  His  disciples.  He  did  not  choose  them  for 
their  wisdom,  their  wealth  or  high  station  in  life.  They  were  men  of 
humble  origin.  It  was  not  the  external  man  that  appealed  to  our 
Lord.  He  saw  into  their  hearts  and  found  there  the  first  faint  glow 
of  the  flame  which  His  call  had  kindled  and  .which  His  teaching  was 
to  increase,  and  finally  send  them  through  the  world  a  flaming  fire, 
tmdimmed  through  all  the  centuries  that  have  passed.  John  the 
Baptist,  Christ's  great  forerunner,  is  pictured  as  a  young  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  a  radiant  energy  lighting  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  the  long-expected  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

Turn  to  history  and  read  the  record  of  those  indomitable  souls 
whose  achievements  have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  world's  affairs.  You  will  find  that  the  measure  of  their 
success  was  as  the  measure  of  their  enthusiasm.  No  matter  to  what 
sphere  of  human  endeavor  we  direct  our  search,  it  is  always  the  glow- 
rag  heart  that  urges  the  man  of  genius  onward,  till  the  results  aimed 
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at  and  patiently  and  persistently  followed,  are  at  last  ascertained  and 
evident.  The  men  of  science  who  wrested  secrets  from  the  forces  of 
nature,  adding  to  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and  conferring 
benefits  of  inestimable  value  on  their  fellownien.  The  great  warriors 
who  overthrew  thrones  and  empires,  not  infrequently  the  instruments 
of  God,  changing  the  course  of  the  world's  history.  The  discoverers 
and  explorers,  who  opened  to  civilization  vast,  undreamed  of  con- 
tinents ;  blazing  paths  through  the  trackless  wilderness,  clearing 
forests,  draining  swamps,  enduring  hardships  and  privations,  and  all 
unconsciously  preparing  the  way  for  the  millions  that  since  then  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  The  pioneers  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  who  braved  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  attended 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  work,  and  the  pioneers  in  every  thing  that 
has  conduced  to  the  welfare  and  uplifting  of  mankind.  All  were 
fervent  men,  examples  of  what  industry  and  enthusiasm  will  accom- 
plish. True,  ambition  was  always  present  in  varying  forms,  selfish 
and  otherwise,  but  at  the  basis  of  every  great  deed  achieved  lies  the 
enthusiasm  that  furnished  the  dynamic  power  to  the  effort.  Heroism 
is  but  another  form  of  enthusiasm,  spasmodic  in  its  action,  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  times  and  circumstances,  while  enthusiasm 
is  steady,  earnest  effort,  and  devoteduess  under  all  conditions. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  than  at  pre- 
sent for  enthusiastic  men  and  women.  We  are  living  in  a  wonderful 
and  progressive  age.  On  all  sides  rise  masterpieces  of  human  skill 
and  achievement  in  science,  the  arts,  commerce,  manufacture,  and 
every  conceivable  form  of  human  effort.  The  cry  is  continually  for 
strong  men  and  women,  fervent  in  spirit,  equipped  with  the  qualities 
of  head,  heart  and  hand,  that  will  enable  them  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  that  come  crowding  into  the  present  state  of  society.  Men 
and  women  who  will  not  be  content  with  mediocre  effort,  but  will  put 
heart  and  soul  into  their  work  and  prove  capable  of  attaining  to 
leadership.  Competition  is  keen  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  to  win 
place  one  must  call  into  use  every  trained  faculty,  must  be  zealous  in 
the  little,  commonplace  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  great  ones,  or 
stand  small  chance  of  gaining  the  slightest  foothold.  Not  an  inch  of 
vantage  ground  will  the  world  yield  to  the  laggard,  the  shirker,  and 
shiftless  ne'er-do-well.  The  whine  of  the  weak  man  is  lost  in  the 
tumult  of  the  hurrying  throng.  But  to  the  man  possessed  with  en- 
ergy— that  restless  push  and  go  so  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times — the  world  will  grant  fighting  ground  and  let  him  hew  his  own 
way  to  success. 

Such  a  man  goes  surging  through  the  years,  his  heart  alight  with  a 
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courage  that  makes  him  square  his  shoulders  and  set  his  teeth  reso- 
lutely when  perplexities  multiply,  responsibilities  increase,  and  the 
burden  ofttitnes  seems  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Enthusiasm — God  in 
him — helps  him  to  triumph  over  the  weariness  of  mind  and  body  and 
the  despair  of  the  soul  that  often  assails  him.  He  persists  in  spite  of 
discouragements  and  obstacles  that  strew  his  path.  For  him  labor 
has  none  of  the  dull,  soul-destroying  monotony  and  routine  that 
griuds  down  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  deem  man's  greatest 
privilege,  Duty,  a  cruel  taskmaster,  making  their  lives  bitter  with 
hard  bondage  and  meagre  reward.  In  their  hand-to-mouth  struggle 
for  existence  all  nobler  aspirations  of  manhood  are  crowded  out,  and 
there  is  never  a  gleam  of  the  sun  of  man's  glorious  destiny  to  cheer 
them  on  their  way. 

The  man  fervent  in  spirit  rises  to  his  daily  task  eager  for  what 
possibilities  the  day  may  bring  forth.  His  toil  is  clothed  with  the 
dignity  of  a  high  calling,  such  as  made  the  carpenter  shop  of  Naza- 
reth holy  and  threw  a  halo  round  the  tents  of  St.  Paul.  He  puts 
heart  and  soul  into  his  work,  using  the  gifts  and  capacities  he  has 
been  endowed  with  by  a  generous  Creator.  He  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good.  He  is  not  forgetful  of  his  duty  towards  God  and 
his  fellow  men,  and  brings  to  them  the  same  ardor  and  conscientious- 
ness he  applies  to  the  pursuits  that  concern  himself.  The  radiant 
circle  of  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  usefulness  grows  ever  wider, 
as  the  diverging  waves  from  a  pebble  cast  into  a  pool.  He  touches 
other  lives  and  they  thrill  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  some  weak,  de- 
spairing brother  feels  the  impulse,  lifts  up  his  head,  takes  heart,  and 
strives  again. 

In  every  department  of  worldly  affairs  we  see  how  men  are  praised 
for  zeal  and  diligence ;  they  are  honored  in  proportion  to  the  ardor 
with  which  they  engage  in  their  respective  pursuits.  Ought  such 
ardor  be  excluded  from  religion,  right  where  it  is  most  essential  ? 
There  is  in  it  everything  noble  to  elevate  the  mind,  everything  most 
excellent  to  excite  the  desire.  It  is  not  merely  a  belief  and  senti- 
ment, it  is  an  active  influence,  leading  us  to  do  as  well  as  to  think  ;  to 
act  as  well  as  to  feel.  Moreover  it  is  expressly  enjoined  on  us  by 
Christ  in  the  first  and  greatest  commandment :  ' 4  Thou  shalt  love  the 
I^ord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength."  What  does  it  mean  but  that  we  are  to  cherish  and 
maintain  within  ourselves  an  enthusiastic  devotion  towards  God. 
He  has  a  right  to  expect  it  of  us.  He  is  our  Creator,  our  Benefactor. 
He  has  led  us  all  our  life  along  and  crowned  our  days  with  His  loving 
kindness  and  mercy.     To  Him.  ingratitude  for  his  manifold  blessings, 
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we  should  yield  all  reverence  and  love,  obedience  and  worship,  not 
doing  so  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  but  cheerfully,  willingly  and 
fervently. 

How  often  is  it  true  that  the  young  man  is  so  absorbed  in  the  daily 
round  of  duties,  and  so  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  the  fleeting  pleasures 
of  life,  that  he  utterly  neglects  his  duties  toward  God  his  Maker,  or 
performs  them  in  a  manner  devoid  of  all  proper  enthusiasm ;  as  a 
task  at  best  unpleasant  and  irksome  and  the  sooner  done  the  better. 
Instead  of  mingling  religion  with  work  and  recreation,  as  is  perfectly 
feasible,  he  separates  them.  He  is  too  much  occupied  with  other 
affairs.  He  has  many  years  before  him,  he  thinks.  God  is  a  long  way 
off.  He  will  wait  till  the  eventide  of  life,  when  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  fires  of  youth  are  quenched  and  cold,  then  he  will  find  time 
enough  to  think  of  his  obligations  to  God.  To  such  a  young  man 
come  the  words  of  one  of  Israel's  great  kings,  Solomon  the  wise, 
looking  backward  in  his  old  age  over  a  life  whose  glory  had  been 
dimmed  by  his  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  whose  latter  days  were 
tinged  with  the  bitterness  of  remorse.  The  words  are  full  of  solemn 
warning :  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thine  heart  and  in  the  light  of  thine  eyes,  but  know  thou  that  for 
all  these  things  God  will  surely  bring  thee  to  judgment.' ' 

There  is  a  warmth  and  fervidness  in  the  Christian  soul  which  we 
suppose  fires  the  bosoms  of  the  angelic  host.  Conscience,  that  still 
small  voice,  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  coldest  character  into  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  and  enthusiasm  is  to  conscience  what  honor  is  to  duty,  a 
powerful,  all-pervading  force  that  makes  for  righteousness.  En- 
thusiasm is  everything  for  the  well-grounded  and  faithful  Christian. 
Before  it  the  storms  of  passion  subside,  the  pleasures  of  self-love  fade 
away,  the  mind  is  lifted  above  everything  base  and  ignoble,  and  the 
true  moral  worth  and  dignity  of  manhood  shine  forth  with  added 
splendor.  The  ardent  Christian  sees  in  Jesus  Christ  the  consumma- 
tion of  divine  enthusiasm.  A  spirit  patient  in  distress,  fearless  in 
duty,  generous  in  sympathy,  and  warm  in  devotion.  He  yearns  for 
the  perfection  of  character  that  crowned  the  earthly  career  of  his 
Saviour,  and  though  he  often  stray  from  the  path  and  be  overborne 
by  the  sins  and  frailties  of  human  nature,  his  constant  striving  after 
all  that  is  good  keeps  the  inward  spirit  ever  glowing,  urging  him 
onward  and  upward. 

You  young  men  and  women  who  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  life  of  larger  usefulness  and  responsibility,  try  to  realize  that 
there  is  not  another  country  in  the  world  that  equals  America  in  the 
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number  and  equipment  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  Not  another  that  can 
boast  of  as  many  successful  men  and  women,  graduates  of  these  insti- 
tutions, who  in  spite  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  them  by  infirmity 
have  risen  superior  to  life's  handicaps,  and  to-day  are  useful  and  re- 
spected citizens.  Our  own  school  points  with  just  pride  to  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Many  have  risen  to  high  and  responsible  positions, 
by  virtue  of  the  excellent  training  received  in  these  halls.  They  are 
jealous  for  the  honor  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  look  to  each  succeed- 
ing graduating  class  to  uphold  that  honor.  There  is  naturally  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  with  which  the  graduates  of  years  ago 
extend  the  hand  of  greeting  to  the  young  ones  of  to-day.  They  know 
and  have  proved  the  worth  and  privileges  you  have  enjoyed,  and 
know,  too,  if  you  have  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded, 
your  success  in  life  is  assured. 

You  are  starting  out  on  your  careers  eager  with  the  buoyancy  of 
youth's  careless  confidence  for  whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
The  precepts  and  advice  of  friendly  counselors,  the  best  wishes  of 
teacher  and  schoolmate,  go  with  you.  The  education  you  have  receiv- 
ed will  stand  you  in  good  stead  and  win  you  half  the  battle  of  life. 
Industry  and  enthusiasm  will  win  the  other  half.  May  the  moral 
precepts  so  carefully  inculcated  into  you  be  your  guide  and  stay  and 
help  you  to  prove  straightforward,  God-fearing,  useful  men  and 
women.  Try  to  realize  to  their  fullest  extent  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  God  and  your  feltowmen  that  now  are  yours.  Let 
each  one  in  his  appointed  place  do  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the 
duties  that  lie  nearest.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  most  time- 
ly :  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report ;  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things — and  do  them — 
fervently." 


ANNUAL      CO  M  M  E  N  C  E  M  E  N  T. 

The  exercises  of  the   Ninetieth   Commencement   were  held  iu  the 
Chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  9th,  with  the  following  :— 

PROGRAM. 

I.     Prayer. 

II.     Address  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

III.     Exercises  bv  the  Pupils,  conducted  by  the  Principal. 

1.  Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay,  "The  Value  of  Signs  in  the 
Acquisition  of  the  English  language,"  by  Catherine  Pederson, 
deaf  and  blind. 

I.     Presentation  of  Cooking  Class  Methods. 

Music  by  Van  Baar. 

3.     Kindergarten  Exercises.     (Oral.) 

(*)    WhiliheMolherGna-ie  people  need. 

a.    "Doctor  Foaer  w.nu  a  new  umbttlU." 
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3.     "  Mother  Hubbard  wants  a  nice  bone." 


"Jack  Horner  wants  a  fresh  pie." 
"  Mary  wants  some  new  silver  bells." 
''Jack and  Jill  want  a  new  water  pail." 
"See,  it  won't  hold  water." 
"  Little  Boy  Blue  wants  a  new  horn." 


(b)  The  Minuet.    (Manual) 

"  Grandma  used  to  point  her  toe, 
When  she  danced  so  li.ng  ago 
And  she  bowed  her  pretty  head, 
With  her  dainty  skirt  all  spread, 
To  the  boys  and  girls  she  met 
Dancing  in  the  Minuet— long  ago." 

(c)  Little  Pilgrims.    (Oral) 

1.  "  We  ha\e  come  to  the  Mayflower  to  see  you  all  to-day." 

2.  "  My  name  is  Patience.     We   iron   our  cuffs  and  handkerchiefs  stiff  and 

firm. 

3.  "  My  name  is  Remember." 

4.  "I   am  Betty  Alden.      We  sew  and  spin   all   day  long.     This   is   my 

sampler." 

5.  "  I  am  Truth.     I  knit  all  mv  socks." 

Boys. 

1.  "  We  love  our  homes.     We  can  fight  for  them." 

2.  "  I  can  fire  my  gun.    See  !     Bang  ! 

3.  "We  help  our  fathers.    Cut  trees  for  our  houses. '* 

4.  "We  like  the  Indians.      They  are  kind  to  us.     They  show  us  how  to 

plant  corn." 

4.  Graduating  Essay — •'  Small  Things,"  by  Sarah  Rubien. 

Music  By   Van  Baar. 

5.  Primary  and  Intermexliale  Oral  and  Aural  Exercises. 

(a)    Character  Sketches.     lOral.) 

1.  Bootblac«.  3.     Flower  Girl. 

2.  Gipsy  Girl.  4.     Farmer. 

The  Farmkk.  I'm  a  little  farmer 

Come  to  town, 
I've  big,  brown  potatoes. 
Apples  and  tomatoes — 
Will  you  buy  ? 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes. 

The  Gipsy  Giki..  I'm  a  little  Gipsy  Girl 

See  me  dance-  - 
Some  pennies,  please. 

The  Booti'Lack.  Shine!    Shine! 

Do  you  want  a  shine  ? 
I'll  black  them  and  brush  them. 
One  nickel,  please. 

Thk  Flowkr  Girl.  I'm  a  little  flower  girl 

Buy  some  flowers,  please 
Pretty  flowers  !    Pretty  flowers  ! 
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(b)  Newsboys. 

(c)  A  Talk  about  Trees. 
Id)  Recitation,  "School." 

(e)  Mary  and  her  Little  Lamb. 

(f)  A  Talk  about  the  New  York  to  Paris  Automobile  Race. 


NATURE  STUDY.     (ORAL.) 

Where  did  you  get  those  leaves  ? 

Fiom  the  tree  on  the  school  grounds.     I  have   some  oak  leaves.      An   oak  tree    is   tall   and 

strong. 
I  have  some  maple  leaves.     Tbcy  are  red  and  yellow  in  the  Kail. 
These  are  apple  leaves.     Apple  blossoms  are  very  pretty  and  apples  arc  good  to  eat 
This  is  a  horse  chestnut  leaf.    The  flowers  are  pink  and  white. 
Why  is  it  called  a  horse  chestnut  ? 
Because  it  has  the  mark  of  a  horseshoe  on  it. 

These  are  leaves  from  a  sweet  gum  tree.    The  leaves  are  pointed. 
These  are  cherry  leaves.    The  flowers  are  white.     Robins  like  cherries,  and  so  do  I. 
I  have  some  elm  leaves.     Elms  grow  to  be  very  old. 
These  are  hawthorn  leaves.    The  flowers  are  white. 
These  arc  leaves  from  white  birch.    The  bark  of  the  tree  is  white. 
Why  is  a  tree  like  a  dog  ? 
Because  it  has  a  bark. 


MARY  AND  HER  LITTLE  LAMB.  (ORAL.) 

Act.  I.    Place  :     A  Meadow. 

L\mb  Baa!    Baa!    Baa! 

Mary  What  do  you  want.  Little  Lamb?    Are  you  hungry? 

Follow  me  and  I  will  take  you  where  the  grass  is  soft  and  green.    Here  it  is! 

Now,  eat  some  grass.    That's  it. 
Charlie         Oh.  What  a  pretty  Iamb  !    Is  it  yours  ? 
Mary  Yes,  It's  mine. 

Lamb  Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Mary  What's  the  matter  ? 

Charlie         Perhaps  it's  thirsty. 
Mary  I  think  so. 

Lrroy  Do  you  want  me  to  dip  up  a  pail  of  water  from  the  spring  ? 

Mary  Yes,   I   wish   you    would.     Drink!     Drink!     It    drinks!    It  drinks!    That  s  it. 

Thank  you.    It's  'getting  late  and   I   will  take  you  home.     It  follows  me  every- 
where I  go.     It  has  been  my  playmate  all  Summer. 
Lrroy  Summer  is  over  now. 

Michielr        School  opens  to-morrow,  you  know. 
Mary  Yes,  I  know  it  does. 

Micmible       Will  you  sit  with  me  in  school. 
Mary  I  do  not  know.     I'll  see. 

Lamb  Baa !    Baa ! 

Michiele        Perhaps  it's  tired . 
Mary  Then  I'll  carry  it  home  in  my  arms. 

Michirlb        Do  you  love  the  lamb  ? 
Mary  Yes,  I  do. 


Act.  II.    Time:    The  next  day.     Place:     School. 

Teacher  Char  es,  can  you  spell  dog  ? 

Charles  Dog,  d-o-g,  dog. 

Teacher  Spell  cat. 

Charles  Cat,  c-a  t.  cat. 

Teacher  Spell  rat. 

Charles  Rat,  r-a-t,  rat. 
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Willie,  spell  ox. 
Ox,  o-k-s,  ox. 

Wrong  !    I  am  surprised,  Willie.     Mendel,  spell  ox. 
Ox,  o-x,  ox. 

Right !    Joseph,  write  ox  on  the  slate.    Class,  all  study  it  with  me. 
Ox,  o-x,  ox. 
Now,  spell  it,  Willie. 
Ox,  o-x,  ox. 

Now,  I'll  teach  you  some  new  words.     All  sit  up  straight.     1*11  write  a  word  on 
the  slate.     See  if  you  can   tell  what  it  is.     It  is  the  name  of  an  animal.     It 
has  horns.     It  gives  milk.     Who  knows  what  it  says? 
Baa !    Baa  ! 

Who  did  that  ?     Was  it  you,    Mary  ? 
No,  it  was  not  I. 
Was  it  you,  Joseph  ? 
No,  it  was  not  I. 
Was  it  you,  Mendel  ? 
No,  Mr.  Cammann. 
Was  it  you,  Charles  ? 
I  think  it  was  some  one  outside. 
Open  the  door  and  sec. 
Look  !    Look  !    A  lamb  in  school. 
Whose  lamb  is  that  ? 
Mary's. 

What  do  you  want!    Why  do  you  raise  your  hand,  Mary  ? 
I  think  the  lamb  wants  me. 
It  seems  to  know  you.    Is  it  yours  ? 
Yes,  it's  mine,  Mr.  Cammann. 
Go  out,  now.     Put  your  lamb  out,  Mary. 
All  sit  up  straight.     Now,  it  is  time  to  go  home. 
Take  your  books.     All  stand.     Joseph,  open  the  door. 
Baa !     Baa  ! 

The  lamb  is  there  yet.     He  wants  you,  Mary.     You  may  go  to  him. 
What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so  ? 
Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know.     One.    Two.    Three.     Four. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TO    PARIS  AUTO  RACE.    (AURAL-ORAL.) 

What  are  you  boys  reading  ? 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  about  the  New  York  to  Paris  Automobile  Race. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ? 

What  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

Where  did  the  race  begin  ? 

At  43d  Street  and  Broadway. 

Well,   I  know  that ;  but  when  did  it  start  ? 

On  February  xa,  1908. 

How  many  automobiles  started  ? 

Five  ;  but  one  dropped  out  between  here  and  Albany. 

The  roads  were  very  bad  in  this  Stale. 

Where  are  the  automobiles  from  > 

One  is  from  Germany,  one  is  from  Italy,  one  is  from  France,  but  the  best  one  is  the  American 

car. 
Yes,  that  is  the  Thomas  car.    What  way  did  the  cars  travel  ? 

They  went  from  here  to  Albany  and  then  across  the  United  States  to  San  Francisco. 
How  far  is  it  from  here  to  San  Francisco  ? 

I  know.    It  is  a  little  more  than  3,800  miles  the  way  the  cars  went. 
The  Thomas  car  is  the  best,  because  it  went  to  Alaska  and  none  of  the  other  cars  did. 
But  the  Thomas  car  did  not  go  through  Alaska. 
No,  because  the  snow  was  too  soft  and  the  cars  were  too  heavy. 
How  did  it  get  to  Alaska  ? 
It  had  to  go  by  steamer. 
Many  Eskimos  live  in  Alaska. 
They  get  gold  and  furs  from  there. 
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What  did  the  automobiles  do  next  ? 

They  had  to  go  in  ships  to  Japan. 

It  must  have  been  fun  to  see  the  little  Japanese  people. 

Everything  must  be  beautiful  in  Japan. 

Well,  the  automobiles  found  rough  roads  there,  and  in  one  place,  where  the  people  had  never 
seen  an  automobile,  they  began  to  attack  the  Thomas  car,  but  some  Priests  stop- 
ped them. 

What  a;e  the  names  of  the  other  cars? 

The  Protos,  that  is  the  German  car  ;  the  DeDion,  that  is  the  French  car  ;  and  the  Zust,  that 
is  the  Italian  car. 

The  Italian  car  has  dropped  out  of  the  race  now. 

Yes,  and  the  German  car  had  to  give  the  Airerican  car  thirty  days  lead,  and  the  French  car 
had  to  give  it  fifteen  days. 

Why? 

I  know.  Because  the  German  car  took  a  train  part  of  the  way  and  neither  of  the  cars  went  to 
Alaska. 

Where  did  the  cars  go  from  Japan  ? 

They  took  a  steamer  for  Vladivostok. 

Where  ? 

Vladivostok. 

Where  is  that  ? 

It  is  a  city  in  Siberia. 

Siberia  is  a  very  large  country.     It  belongs  to  Russia. 

The  Czar  sends  prisoners  to  Siberia,  and  they  suffer  there,  because  it  is  very  cold. 

There  are  terrible  big  mountains  to  cross  there. 

I  think  they  will  have  a  hard  time  there. 

So  do  I.    I  guess  they  will  be  glad  when  they  get  to  Paris. 

Paris  is  a  beautiful  city. 

The  winner  will  get  a  tine  prize  when  he  gets  to  Paris. 

Oh  !    The  Thomas  car  will  win,  all  right.    Of  course  ! 


6.     Presentation  by  the  Field  Music. 

j.    Governor's  Island  March.  4.  Old  Black  Joe  (Cornet  Solo). 

a.     Fra  Diavolo.  =.  Merry  Widow  Waltz. 

3.     Double  Eagle.  6.  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 

7.    Star  Spangled  Banner. 


7.     Art  Work  with  the  Deaf. 


8.  Military  Exhibit,  by  C  Company. 

(a)  Manual  of  Arms. 

(b)  Butts'  Rifle  Drill.        Field  Music  Accompaniment. 

9.  Graduating  Essay,  "Country  Life,"  by  Edna  Bennett. 

10.  Presentation  of  Gymnasium  Work. 

a  Music  Drill.    Junior  Boys  (Class  A) 

b  Parallel  Bars.     Leaders  Corps, 

c  Wand  Exercise.    Junior  Boys  (Class  B) 

d  Tableau  (Fan wood)    Senior  Boys. 

(Fifteen  minutes) 

11.  Graduating  Essay,  "  The  Growth  of  our  Nation,"  with  Valedictory 

Address,  by  Max  Weisberg. 
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IV.    Report  on  the  Annual  Examination,   by  the  Chairman  op  the 
Committee  on  Instruction. 


V.    Distribution  ok  Diplomas,  Certificates  and  Prizes. 
VI.    "All  America,"  recited  in  signs  by  the  Choir  and  sung  by  the 

AUDIENCE,    ACCOMPANIED   BY    VAN   BAAR. 


My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died  ! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride  ! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


I  love  thy  silvery  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

A  front  the  West; 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air, 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere — 
O  land  beyond  compare, 
I  love  thee  best ! 


My  native  country,  thee- 
Land  of  the  noble  free- 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 
The  sound  prolong. 


I  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  sweet  magnolia  trees, 

Thy  palms  and  pines  ; 
Thy  canyons,  wild  and  deep  ; 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  Rocky  mountains  steep, 

Thy  deepest  mines. 


Our  fathers'  God  !  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


VII.    Benediction. 


TAPS. 
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Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay  on   "  The  Value  of  Signs 

in  the  Acquisition  of  English." 

By  Catherine  Pederson. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  feel  it  is  a  great  honor  to  welcome  you 
here  this  afternoon.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  closing  exercises  of 
1908  will  prove  to  you  that  our  school  has  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  many  directions. 

We  feel  that  we  should  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  many 
blessings  ;  for  He  alone  gave  us  our  dear  school,  and  has  preserved  it 
all  these  many  years. 

Thousands  of  children  have,  by  her,  been  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  They  have  gained  clear  and  intelligent  minds.  Many  of 
them  have  noble  characters,  and  all  can  enjoy  life  much  more,  for 
they  can  associate  with  hearing  people,  and  understand  and  appreciate 
what  is  going  on  in  this  great  world. 

We,  who  are  about  to  be  graduated,  can  never  forget  our  dear 
school  where  we  have  spent  so  many  happy  days.  We  feel  very 
grateful  to  our  kind  Principal,  teachers,  and  officers,  who  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  helping  us  to  gain  knowledge  of  all  kinds. 

We  love  dear  old  Fan  wood,  and*  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  when 
we  think  of  her.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  school  in  this  civilized 
world  that  is  her  equal  in  good  works,  and  her  history  is  the  most 
glorious  among  schools  for  the  deaf.  What  beautiful  scenery  we 
enjoy  here  !  Such  fresh  air  and  cool  breezes.  We  certainly  have 
received  good  advice  here  to  carry  with  us  as  we  leave. 

May  we  never  do  anything  to  bring  shame  and  disgrace  upon  our 
Alma  Mater ■,  but  honor  her  by  good  deeds,  thus  proving  that  her 
teachings  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Once  more  let  me  bid  you  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

'  *  The  Vauje  of  Signs  in  the  Acquisition  of  Engush.  ' r 

The  most  natural  way  to  begin  teaching  a  deaf  child  is  by  means  of 
the  sign  language.  When  a  child  loses  his  hearing,  he  usually  loses 
his  speech,  and  being  both  deaf  and  dumb,  cannot  converse  with  his 
parents  and  friends  unless  they  resort  to  the  use  of  some  kind  of 
signs. 

Every  deaf  person  at  first  has  his  own  way  of  making  and  using 
natural  signs,  and  when  he  enters  a  school  for  the  deaf,  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  converse  with  the  other  deaf  children  is  by  signs. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  many  deaf  children  by  means  of  speech,  or 
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spelling  alone,  because  they  cannot  understand  what  is  being  said  to 
them;  but  through  signs  they  readily  grasp  ideas,  and  it  is  then  not 
so  difficult  to  learn  to  put  them  in  words.  Signs  are  a  great  aid  in 
developing  the  intellectual  powers.  Speech  and  manual  spelling  are 
all  right  for  the  class  room,  but  not  for  lectures,  debates  and  sermons, 
because  not  all  the  pupils  can  understand  equally  well. 

Deaf-blind  children  certainly  have  no  other  way  of  communicating 
with  others  than  by  means  of  signs.  The  interpreters  describe  by 
signs  what  is  going  on,  and  these  sign  are  usually  picture  signs,  and 
enjoyment  and  knowledge  are  gained. 

In  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  children,  semi- 
deaf,  semi-mute,  bright  and  quick,  dull  and  slow,  and  the  combined 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best,  because  it  tries  everything — speech, 
writing,  signs,  spelling — and  thus  it  is  possible  to  reach  them  all. 


Small  Things. 

By  Sarah  Rubin. 

We  have  all  read  many  times  that  delightful  story  which  tells  us 
how  a  kind  word  and  half  an  apple  established  a  lifelong  friendship 
between  Fanny  Taylor  and  Rose  Lee.  It  was  a  small  thing  for 
Fanny  Taylor  to  do,  but  it  was  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way.  4  The  seeds  of  kindness  and  love  that  were  planted  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  those  two  hearts,  grew  and  developed  into  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  things  that  can  come  to  anybody — a4true  friendship. 
It  requires  much  wisdom  to  tell  the  really  little  things  from  the  real- 
ly great  ones,  for,  as  our  own  great  poet  says,  "  Things  are  not  what 
they  seem." 

Many  large  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  many  more  may  be,  by 
remembering  that  wise  saying  of  Poor  Richard's,  "  Take  care  of  the 
pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  you.M 

Thousands  of  men,  before  the  inventor,  had  watched  the  lid  of  a 
tea-kettle  as  it  danced  and  sang,  but  failed  to  see  in  it  the  germ  of 
our  magnificent  ocean  steamers,  or  a  prophecy  of  our  great  railroad 
and  manufacturing  industries,  upon  which  the  reputation  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  so  much  depends.  Development  expands 
the  small  into  the  great.  God  descends  to  an  infinite  detail  and  builds 
up  a  great  universe  from  the  tiniest  of  beginnings.  The  education 
that  we  get  at  this  school,  comes  to  us  little  by  little  every  day. 
When  we  come  here  we  know  nothing  at  all,  and  when  we  leave 
here,  we  are  able  to  earn  our  own  living,    we  can  enjoy  the  things 
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that  hearing  people  enjoy,  and  we  can  read  and  study  and  improve 
our  minds  after  we  have  left  our  school.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  these  two  little  verses.     Let  us  not  forget  them: 


"  Little  drops  of  water 
Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land. 


"  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden 
Like  the  heaven  above. ' ' 


Essay — 4 '  Country  L  i  fe.  ' ' 


By  Edna  May  Bennett. 

The  benefits  of  country  life  are  known  to  everybody,  but  not 
everybody  can  enjoy  them.  The  city  has  many  attractions  and 
excitements,  but  every  one  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
country  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  and  refreshing  air. 

To  walk  or  drive  through  the  shady  woodland.  To  watch  the 
many  birds  as  they  go  happily  about  their  work  of  hunting  food  or 
buildings  nests.  To  gather  the  fresh,  sweet,  wild  flowers.  To  chase 
the  velvet  butterfly,  or  angle  for  the  elusive  trout  in  the  clear,  cold 
brook  that  Tennyson  sings  so  sweetly  about.  All  these  are  healthful 
pleasures  which  the  city  cannot  give  us. 

Many  city  people  think  that  the  social  life  of  country  people  is  not 
pleasant,  but  this  is  not  so.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  many 
villages  and  large  towns  where  all  kinds  of  amusements  can  be  had, 
and  the  people  are  sociable  and  happy  together.     Country  people  like 

* 

to  get  money  just  as  city  people  do,  but  they  are  fond  of  each  other 
and  have  many  friends,  and  they  do  not  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
trying  to  become  rich.  They  are  almost  always  honest  and 
industrious,  because  there  are  not  so  many  temptations  to  be  dis- 
honest in  the  country. 

Who  does  not  know  and  love  Whittier  and  Burns,  "  the  farmer 
poets ?"  But  many  other  great  men — statesmen,  financiers,  authors 
and  poets — have  been  born  in  the  country  and  spent  their  childhood 
days  there,  and  when  sickness  or  old  age  overtakes  them,  they  always 
return  to  the  peaceful  charms  of  Mother  Nature's  cradle. 

It  has  been  truly  said  :  "Man  made  the  City,  but  God  made  the 
Country.' ' 
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Essay — The  Growth  of  our  Nation,  with  Valedictory 

Address 

By  Max  Weisberg. 

One  hundred  years  ago  found  the  American  nation  at  bay  before 
the  greatest  dangers  it  had  faced  since  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
Its  commerce  was  ruined;  its  flag  was  shamed;  its  very  existence 
was  menaced. 

British  and  French  aggressions  had  left  no  port  to  which  an  Ameri- 
can ship  might  safely  ply.  On  December  22d,  1808,  Congress  had 
given  the  country  the  Christmas  present  of  an  Embargo  Act,  which 
was  to  keep  ships  rotting  at  their  wharves  and  cut  down  American 
commerce  four-fifths.     Faith  in  the  Republic  was  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  population  was  seven  millions,  desperately  poor  and  largely 
illiterate.  The  great  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  had  given  it  space 
to  grow,  but  there  were  more  Indians  than  white  men  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  people  were  thinly  scattered  among  the  thirteen 
original  States.  The  country  had  still  twenty -two  years  to  wait  for 
the  railroad  and  seventeen  for  the  Erie  Canal.  Civilization,  such  as 
it  was,  crept  slowly  westward  in  Conestoga  wagons.  The  cotton  gin 
and  the  mowing  machine  were  yet  to  revolutionize  rural  industry  and, 
in  effect,  to  fight  the  Civil  War,  the  former  by  giving  the  South  a 
great  staple  export,  the  latter  by  releasing  the  men  of  the  North  from 
the  back-breaking  bondage  of  the  scythe,  to  permit  them  to  fight. 
The  telegraph  and  telephone  were  undreamed  of. 

In  little  things  much  was  lacking.  There  were  no  matches  nor 
cooking  ranges.  Coal  was  not  used  for  fuel.  There  was  neither 
electric  light,  nor  gas,  nor  petroleum.  The  general  health  was  bad  to 
an  extent  now  hard  to  realize.  Every  face  in  some  towns  was  pitted 
with  smallpox;  consumption,  less  common  in  the  log  cabin,  had  come 
in  with  the  saw  mill  and  the  tight  board  house  which  excluded  air. 
Cholera  from  the  East  and  yellow  fever  from  the  South  were  long  to 
be  scourges.  Sewers  and  sanitation  were  un thought  of,  and  the 
people  were  decimated  by  strange  distempers  for  which  the  medical 
men  could  find  no  name. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  dwell  upon  these  shadows  in  the  picture  with- 
adding  that  there  was  in  the  land,  in  its  acres,  in  its  natural  wealth, 
in  the  energy  and  genius  of  its  people,  the  seed  of  all  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  century.  The  seed  was  here,  and,  never  let  it  be 
forgotten,  the  nurturing  soil  of  progress  was  political  freedom. 
America  alone  of  civilized  lands  was  free.  Europe  in  1808  was 
plunged  in  war  between  old-fashioned  absolutism  and  the  new  abso- 
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lutism   of  Napoleon,    which  left   the  "career  open  to  talent"*  but 
which  no  less  denied  personal  freedom. 

Spain  was  first  of  all,  in  18 12,  to  adopt,  but  not  for  use,  a  liberal 
constitution.  In  England,  the  vote  was  conferred  on  the  British 
middle  classes  in  1832,  and  became  universal  in  1867  and  1885. 
Germany  in  1867.  Spain  in  1890.  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  all 
gained  some  measure  of  freedom,  and  France,  in  the  end,  led  them 
all.  But  America  was  really  free.  In  every  place  where  white  men 
lived,  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  far-off  land,  a  rude  land,  but 
free,  where  men  ruled  themselves,  bowed  no  more  to  nobles,  owed  no 
fealty  to  kings.  Upon  that  land  may  eyes  were  set  in  hopes.  To  it 
fled  the  proscribed  of  all  factions  in  France,  Hungary,  Germany  and 
Ireland.  The  human  river  still  flows  ;  along  with  those  who  add  to 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  country  are  some  who  are  not  desir- 
able, but  in  the  main  they  all  increase  the  power  of  the  nation. 

Thus  they  came,  as  immigrants,  to  a  land  of  promise.  Under  the 
leadership  of  native  energy,  wisely  directed,  they  dug  the  ditch  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea,  they  graded  the  railroad,  they  broke  the  prairie 
soil.  They  tended  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power  loom.  They 
helped  to  crush  slavery  in  the  cause  of  free  labor.  They  felled  the 
forests,  built  the  towns,  drained  the  marshes,  filled  the  schools. 
Thus  they  have  done  much  to  make  this  country  what  it  is.  It  was 
political  freedom  that  called  them  to  the  tasks :  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  will  remain  the  national  ideal. 

To-day,  including  the  insular  possessions,  we  are  a  nation  of  ninety- 
eight  million  souls.  The  foreign  commerce  of  1908  will  probably  be 
a  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  large  as  that  of  1808.  The  public 
revenue  will  be  more  than  forty  times  as  great.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
financial  panic,  the  condition  of  the  people  to-day  is  incomparably 
better  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  And  with  the  world 
abroad  we  are  at  such  high  noon  of  cloudless  peace,  backed  by  such 
amplitude  of  latent  power,  that  our  entire  fleet  can  sail  for  the  Pacific 
and  leave  the  eastern  coast  unguarded  yet  unalarmed. 

The  new  tasks,  the  new  trials  and  triumphs,  the  broadening,  deep- 
ening, developing  of  the  national  idea,  that  await  the  American  Re- 
public —what  subject  of  speculative  inquiry  is  so  fascinating,  what  so 
full  of  hope  ?     Long  live  the  Republic  ! 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors : — The  Class  of  1908, 
through  me  as  spokesman,  wishes  to  express  its  full  appreciation  to 
you  for  that  care  in  education  and  training  which  is  so  liberally  ac- 
corded to  all  the  pupils  in  this  school.  Without  your  unselfish  effort 
and  generous  help  the  Institution  would  not  stand  as  it  does  to-day, 
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one  of  the  leading  schools  of  Us  kind.  We  thank  you  for  your  cease- 
less interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
training  which  has  prepared  us  for  the  present  moment— our 
entrance  into  the  great  world,  ready  to  win  a  place  and  earn  a  living 
Farewell. 

Beloved  Principal,  Teachers  and  Officers ; — We  can  hardly  find 
words  which  will  fully  express  our  feelings  to  you  in  return  for  what 
you  have  done  for  us.  From  childhood,  through  all  cares  and  trials, 
you  have  brought  us  up  to  the  present  hour.  You  have  ever  shown 
kindness  and  enthusiasm  in  our  instruction,  and  supplied  what  we 
need  to  have  for  life  beyond  the  school.  Should  our  hopes  come  true 
and  we  become  prosperous,  it  will  be  entirely  due  to  you.  for  without 
your  teaching  and  moral  advice  we  could  not  expect  to  be  ready  to 
strive  for  success,  or  even  to  lead  useful  lives.  We  shall  ever  remem- 
ber you,  shall  ever  be  proud  of  our  teachers  and  friends  here  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much.     We  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Graduating  Classmates  and  Schoolmates : — We,  who  are  about  to 
go  our  separate  ways,  have  the  great  world  before  us.  We  know  not 
what  is  in  store  for  us.  We  have  had  careful  preparation  for  this 
day,  and  our  characters  in  the  future  must  show  whether  we  have  im- 
proved the  opportunities  so  freely  offered  us  in  the  past.  While  it  is 
sad  to  part,  there  is  no  cause  for  us  to  fear,  if  we  will  only  profit  from 
the  teachings  we  have  received.  Let  us  then  look  forward  hopefully 
and  cheerfully  and  merit  the  success  our  school  life  entitles  us  to  com- 
mand.    Farewell. 
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The  exercises  closed   with    the    distribution    of  the  certificates, 
diplomas  and  prizes,  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following 


Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  Pupils  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  held  by 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : — 

Edward  Bahr,  John  J.  O'Brien, 

Arthur  Bailey,  Christopher  C.  Sonneborn, 

Harry  Blechner,  William  E.  Staak, 

Louis  Davis,  Richard  Thompson, 

Charles  Fredenberg,  Ella  M.  Hopkins, 

Stephen  Kabanovich,  Fannie  Krumholz, 

Walter  E.  Kadel,  Bessie  Phillips, 

Louis  Kerner,  Elizabeth  Prims, 

Edward  Klier,  Sarah  Prager, 

OUie  V.  Wolfe, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete, the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as 
pupils  by  the  Department  of  Education  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for 
three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms, 
agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That 

George  K.  S.  Gompers,  Catherine  Pederson, 

Olive  A.  Sprague, 

who  have  occupied  the  full  term  authorized  by  the  law  as  pupils  and 
have  passed  satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  selected  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Class,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws 
of  this  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  five 
years'  course  of  instruction,  viz,: — 

Edward  Bahr,  John  J.  O'Brien, 

Arthur  Bailey,  Christopher  C.  Sonneborn, 

Harry  Blechner,  William  E.  Staak, 

Louis  Davis.  Richard  Thompson, 

Charles  Fredenburg,  Ella  M.  Hopkins, 

Stephen  Kabanovich,  Fannie  Krumholz, 

Walter  E.  Kadel,  Bessie  Phillips, 

Louis  Kerner,  Elizabeth  Prims, 

Edward  Klier,  Sarah  Prager, 

Ollie  V.  Wolfe. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  them,  viz : — 

John  Agresto,  Edna  M.  Bennett, 

Abraham  L.  Chaimowitz,  Sarah  Koplowitz, 

George  K.  S.  Gompers,  Katie  Mohr, 

Joseph  Hynes,  Catharine  Pederson, 

John  Van  Tury*  Sarah  Rubin, 

Olive  A.  Sprague. 

Resolved,  That  a  diploma  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  Max 
Weisberg,  who  has  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years'  study  in 
the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Shirtmaking  be  awarded  to  Gladys 
B.  Wren  and  Gertrude  A.  Doenges. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Dressmaking  be  awarded  to  Ida  Soco- 
loff  and  Sarah  Rubin. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Plain  Sewing  be  conferred  on  Maud 
Bmrick  and  Katie  Ross. 
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Resolved ,  That  the  prizes  for  proficiency  in  Cooking  be  awarded  as 
follows  : — 

Grade  Ei  Oral — Leroy  Fowler, 

Di   Manual — Nita  Millington, 

Third  Oral  Mixed— Elsie  Berg, 

Third  Female  Manual — Bertha  Levy, 

Aural — Pauline  KrameT, 

Fourth  Oral  Mixed — Barbara  Spoehrer. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  type-setting, 
punctuality  and  good  conduct  during  the  year,  originality  and  taste 
in  job  work,  and  general  knowledge  of  printing,  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

First  Grade — Max  Weisberg. 
Second  Grade — William  Krieger. 
Third  Grade— Harry  Blechner. 
Fourth  Grade — Joseph  Gabryelewicz. 

Resolved,    That  the  prizes  for  Press  Work  be  awarded  as  follows: — 
Division  I. — Carl  Lautenberger.  Division  II. — David  Wax. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  marked  improvement  in  the  trade  be 
awarded  to  George  K.  S.  Gompers. 

Resolved,  That  prizes  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  division  for 
proficiency  in  their  respective  trades,  viz. ; — 

Carpenters. 
Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

First  Prize — John  Hynes.  First  Prize — William  E.  Staak. 

Second  Prize — Charles  Fredenberg.    Second  Prize — Hudson  G.  Wells. 

HOUSE   AND  SIGN   PAINTING 

Morning  Division — John  F.  Koeper. 
Afternoon  Division— Isadore  Lovitch. 

Resolved,  That,  from  the  interest  of  the  bequest  made  to  this  Insti- 
tution by  the  late  Madame  Jumel,  the  following  prizes  be  awarded  in 
the  Department  of  Art  : — 
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Special  Art  Class. 

Prize  for  Drawing— William  H.  Aufort. 

Prize  for  Pen  and  Ink  and  Mechanical  Drawing — Frederick 

G.  Fancher. 
Prize  for  Drawing — Ethel  Howe. 
Prize  for  Design — Hyacinth  Dramis. 
Prize  for  Improvement  in  Brushwork — Walter  E.  Kadel. 


School  Art  Classes. 

Advanced. 

First  prize — Katie  Mohr.       Second  prize — Alfred  F.  Schoenewaldt. 
Honorable  Mention — A.  Attig  and  Ida  Socoloff. 


Intermediate. 
First  prize — A.  L.  Chaimowitz.     Second  prize — J.  Hynes. 
Honorable  Mention — William  E.  Staak  and  Fanny  Krumholz. 


Primary. 
First  prize — Louis  Rothkrug.      Second  prize — Helen  Curtis. 


Trade  School  Art  Classes. 

Boys. 
First  prize — William  Wren.      Second  prize — Albert  E.  Dirkes. 


Girls. 
First  prize — Sarah  Rubin.     Second  prize — Sarah  Koplowitz. 


Resolved,  That  the  Archibald  D.  Russell  Gold  Medals,  for  the 
highest  proficiency  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  be  awarded  to  Cadet 
Henry  Andes,  A  Company ;  Cadet  Sergeant  Henry  H.  Brauer,  B 
Company  ;  and  Cadet  Corporal  William  G.  Lux,  C  Company. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Principal's  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  drill  offi- 
cer, be  awarded  to  Cadet  Captain  Max  Weisberg. 

Resolved,  That  the  medals  provided  by  General  George  Moore 
Smith,  for  marked  excellence  in  military  drill,  be  awarded  to  Cadets 
Isaac  Zwicker  and  Stephen  Kabanovich,  A  Company  ;  Moses  Samo- 
vich  and  Edward  Bahr,  B  Company ;  Moses  Steinhauer  and  Cadet 
Lance  Corporal  William  Burke,  C  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  medal  for  General  Excellence  in  Field  Music, 
be  awarded  to  Cadet  Hudson  G.  Wells. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial,  for  superiority  in  character 
and  scholarship,  be  awarded  to  Ella  F.  Hopkins. 

Resolved,  That  the  Frizzell  Prize,  for  unremitting  effort  and  suc- 
cessful attainment,  whether  in  language,  signs,  poetry  or  other  studies 
embraced  in  the  Intermediate  Course,  be  awarded  to  Arthur  Bailey. 

Resolved,  That  the  William  H.  Fogg  Prize,  for  marked  ability  in 
the  control  of  others  and  for  special  talent  in  conducting  the  exercises 
of  the  Drum  and  Fife  Corps,  be  awarded  to  Frederick  G.  Fancher. 

Resolved,  That  the  Demilt  Prize,  for  scholarship  and  character,  be 
awarded  to  Catherine  Pederson. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grosvenor  Prize,  for  excellence  in  the  reci- 
procal use  of  language  and  signs,  be  awarded  to  Edna  M.  Bennett. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eliza  Mott  Prize,  for  improvement  in  charac- 
ter, be  awarded  to  Katie  Mohr. 

Resolved,  That  the  Prize  provided  by  the  League  of  Elect  Surds — 
the  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Adult  Deaf  in  the  City  of  New  York — to 
be  conferred  annually  upon  that  male  graduate  who  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal,  have  made  best  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments during  the  year,  be  awarded  to  John  Agresto. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  to  this  Institution  by  the  late 
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Harriet  Stoner,  upon  such  pupil  in  ihis  Institution  as  has  not  ac- 
quired any  knowledge  through  the  ear,  and  at  the  time  of  graduating 
shall  be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in 
character  and  study,  be  awarded  to  Max  Weisberg. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  A.  LEALE,  Chairman, 
THOMAS  N.  CUTHBERT, 
EUGENE   DELANO, 
EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP, 
WILLIAM  ADAMS  BROWN, 

Committee  on  Annual  Examination. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

CoNTA'.ioi  s  Hospital — View  from  the  North  West. 
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To  the    Board   of    Directors    of   the    New    York    Institution   for  the 
Instruction    of   the    Deaf   and    Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  speaking  of  the  medical  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year,  I  must  report  the  very  serious  illness  of  our 
Principal,  and  the  operation  that  was  required  in  order  to  restore 
him  to  health. 

While  at  his  summer  camp  on  Lake  Champlain  last  August, 
Principal  Currier  suffered  a  serious  attack  of  Jaundice,  accompanied 
by  chills,  high  fever  and  great  prostration,  requiring  him  to  remain 
in  bed  for  several  weeks.  He  returned  to  the  Institution  in  the  fall, 
and  when  I  saw  him,  September  20th,  I  found  him  still  considerably 
jaundiced,  weak  and  unsteady  in  his  gait,  and  much  reduced  in  flesh. 
My  idea  was  that  his  trouble  was  due  to  stones  in  the  bile  passages, 
and  I  planned  to  build  up  his  general  condition  as  much  as  possible 
and  then  have  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  he  suffered  a  recurrence  of  his  chills  and 
high  temperature  and  an  increase  of  his  jaundice,  so  I  called  in  con- 
sultation Professor  Blake  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  staff,  who  decided 
upon  an  operation.  The  gall  bladder  was  found  to  contain  about 
eighty  stones  of  various  sizes  and  much  pus.  After  extirpation  of 
this  number,  Professor  Blake  opened  the  bile  ducts  and  found  eleven 
more  stones  and  more  pus.  This  was  all  cleaned  out  and  the  wound 
drained.  Principal  Currier  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  and  is 
now  in  better  health  than  he  has  been  in  several  years. 

In  regard  to  the  pupils,  I  can  report  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of 
illness,  much  of  it  of  a  serious  nature.  We  had  about  all  the  con- 
tagious diseases  usually  seen  among  children,  during  the  year,  and 
many  cases  of  them.  A  large  number  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  cases  were 
very  seriously  sick,  quite  a  few  developed  acute  Bright's  Disease 
during  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption,  but  all  made  perfect  recoveries 
with  no  permanent  after  effects. 

Many  times  during  the  year  our  beds  in  both  buildings  were 
filled,  so  that  we  were  crowded  for  room.     We  are  using  the  balconies 
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a  good  deal  for  acute  cases,  and  find  the  outdoor  treatment  extremely 
beneficial  in  all  of  them.  These  balconies  are  so  arranged  that  the 
patients  get  all  the  sunshine,  while  the  buildings  shut  off  the  winds. 

There  were  no  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  treated: 


Cases. 

Abscess 3 

Adenitis    5 

Anaemia    2 

Bronchitis 25 

Catarrhal  Jaundice 2 

Cellulitis 12 

Chicken  pox 26 

Conjunctivitis 6 

Eczema   12 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 3 

Furunculosis 4 

German  Measles 22 

Iritis 2 


Casks, 

Influenza 40 

Intermittent  Fever 11 

Measles? 25 

Mumps    26 

Otitis   Media 12 

Pneumonia 4 

Psoriasis 3 

Rheumatism 3 

Ring  Worm 3 

Scarlet  Fever 19 

Sprains   6 

Stomatitis 4 

Tonsilitis 48 

Zoster 2 


Respectfully, 

EDWARD  H.   ROGERS,  M.D. 
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Result  of  Systematic  Development  of  Muscles. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DENTIST. 


To  Ike  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution/or  Ike  Instruction 
of  Ike  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  dental  report  of  the  current  year  is  herewith 
respectfully  presented. 


Number  of  hours'  work  . . . 
Number  of  fillings  placed . 


The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  the  past  year,  is  due  to 
our  added  numbers,  and  not  to  dental  decadence  of  our  patients. 

But  one  incident  worthy  of  note  has  occurred  during  the  year. 
George  Gompers,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  engaging  in  a  ball  game, 
had  the  right  upper  front  tooth  pushed  entirely  out  from  its  socket. 
After  preparatory  treatment  it  was  restored  to  its  place  in  the  mouth, 
together  with  a  retentive  splint,  until  completely  healed. 

The  case  developed  no  unfavorable  symptoms  whatever,  and  the 
tooth  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mouth  as  any  pulpless 
tooth  ;  the  pericetnented  membrane  having  evidently  revived  and 
reunited  with  the  alveolar. 

Six  months  have  now  elapsed  and  the  replanted  tooth  apppears  no 
different  from  its  companion. 

Very  faithfully, 

CHARLOTTE  E.  BENTON.  D.D.S, 
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ADDRESS 


By  the   President  of  the  Institution 


REV.  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  STODDARD,  D.D 


ON  DECEMBER  4,  1907 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  UNVEILING  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION,  OF  A  BRONZE 
TABLET     \  '.  \    \ 


3fn  ffitmaty  of  fir.  Haaar  Unttts  |fe*t 
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ISAAC    LEWIS    PEET,    LL.D. 
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It*  Jttcmoviam  ^saac  £exx)is  ^jeet* 


Instructor  and  Friend  of  Deaf- Mutes. 


MEMBER  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  has  been  especially  interested  in  its  Art  Depart- 
ment, has  enabled  a  pupil  to  create  a  memorial  tablet 
to  a  former  Principal  and  instructor  of  the  Institution, 
the  late  honored  and  venerable  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 
The  greatest  care  and  pains  have  been  united,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  the  Art  Department  and  the  pupil,  to  whom  the  work 
was  entrusted,  to  make  the  tablet  a  fitting  expression  of  our  regard 
and  affection  for  Dr.  Peet,  of  his  own  character  and  devotion  to  deaf- 
mutes,  and  their  instruction  and  welfare  ;  and  we  behold  to-day 
the  finished  product  of  these  endeavors. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet :  "  Isaac  Lewis 
Peet,  LL.D.  Teacher  22  years  ;  Principal  25  years  ;  Emeritus  Prin- 
cipal 6  years.  Let  us  remember  his  name  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
character.  Born  1824,  Died  1898.  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.D.,  who  held  the  position  of  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instructiou  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
succession  to  his  father,  Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  December  4th,  1824.  He  was  privately  educated  till  his 
fourteenth  year,  then  attended  the  school  of  New  York  University, 
and  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1845,  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  rank,  and  four  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Peet  became  at  once  a 
professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  career  as  a  teacher,  he 
studied  theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated 
in  1849,  but  was  never  ordained.  In  1853,  the  State  Legislature 
founded  the  High  Class  in  the  Institution.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet  was  at 
once  placed  in  charge  thereof,  and  continued  in  this  position  till  he 
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was  elected  Principal,  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1867.     He 
filled  this  office  for  twenty-five  years. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  high  classes  in  the  Institution,  Dr.  Peet  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  originality  of  his  methods,  his  ability  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils,  and  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  love 
for  all — even  the  most  stolid  and  unreasonable — which  made  him 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  an  honored 
teacher  and  loved  as  a  kind  father  by  all  the  young. 

Though  faithful  to  his  duties  to  the  New  York  Institution,  Dr.  Peet 
found  time  for  the  publication  of  a  number  of  works.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  deaf.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  a  monograph  on  Decimal  Fractions,  Language  Lessons 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mannal  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  The 
Psychical  Status  and  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Uneducated  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  which  attracted  much  attention  among  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians. In  recognition  of  his  services,  Dr.  Peet  was  honored  with 
membership  and  office  in  many  associations  more  or  less  connected 
with  his  work.  Columbia  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1872  ;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  ;  and  though  a  devout  Presbyterian, 
he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf- Mutes,  or- 
ganized by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  in 
Milan  in  1880,  and  attended  the  International  Congress  of  the 
Instructors  of  th«  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Brussels  in  1883,  which  was 
publicly  opened  by  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium  ;  and  in  1892  was 
President  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf.  At  all  of  our  great  educational  assemblies  he  was  honored 
as  a  leader  in  his  profession,  and  he  was  not  too  proud  to  share 
his  honors  with  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  who  always 
accompanied  him.  She  was  once  his  pupil,  and  for  half  a  century 
a  beloved  and  cherished  companion. 

In  his  private  life  Dr.  Peet  displayed  all  the  grace  and  manners  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  his  home  was  the 
centre  of  a  generous  and  delightful  hospitality.  His  charities  were 
constant,  and  his  hand  was  ever  open  to  supply  the  needs  and  relieve 
the  misfortunes  of  deaf-mutes.  They  applied  to  him  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  they  never  applied  in  vain.  Religion  was  a  control- 
ling element  in  Dr.  Peet's  life,  but  it  was  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  re- 
ligion. The  law  of  kindness  was  upon  his  tongue,  the  smile  of 
friendship  was  upon  his  lips,  and  his  hand  was  ever  outstretched  to 
support  the  feeble,  to  uphold  the  stumbling  and  to  raise  the  fallen. 
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A  good  and  strong  religious  belief  gave  breadth  and  conviction  to  all 
of  his  acts  toward  God  and  man.  He  was  at  the  Institution,  to  per- 
form public  duties,  twice  during  the  month  of  December,  1898,  in 
which  month  he  died;  and  after  a  brief  illness,  without  pain  or  fear, 
he  passed  from  earth  to  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God. 

Dr.  Peet  gave  himself  to  one  work,  and  through  his  long  life  he 
pursued  that  work  without  faltering  or  turning  aside.  It  was  a  work 
of  philanthropy  and  beneficence.  His  reward  was  great  and  unceas- 
ing, as  he  saw  class  after  class  whom  he  had  instructed — a  genera- 
tion of  his  pupils — pass  to  respectable  places  in  life,  with  gratitude 
and  love  towards  their  teacher  and  guide.  The  names  of  hearing  and 
speaking  men,  who  have  been  more  closely  and  conspicuously  associat- 
ed with  deaf-mutes  and  their  interests  than  he  was,  are  few.  We 
recall  the  Abbe  de  TEpee,  whose  monument  is  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  Heinicke  in  Germany;  Stainer  and  Elliott  in 
England ;  and  Gallaudet  and  Peet  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
instructors  still  living  in  this  country,  whose  names  will  be  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  like  our  own  Professor  Currier 
and  Dr.  Graham  Bell.  Long  may  they  be  spared  to  help  by  their 
inventions  our  afflicted  comrades  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  kindle 
by  their  enthusiasm  the  efforts  of  other  men  in  their  behalf.  But  we 
write  high  upon  the  roll  of  Christian  philanthropists  among  the  pro- 
minent benefactors  of  the  deaf,  the  names  of  Harvey  Prindle  Peet  the 
father  and  Isaac  Lewis  Peet  the  son.  The  State  of  New  York  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  repaid,  and  deaf-mute 
instruction  throughout  the  world  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by 
their  unwearied  labors,  their  wise  efforts  and  their  published  ex- 
periences The  elder  Peet  founded  this  Institution.  The  son 
enlarged  its  capacity  for  usefulness,  extended  its  teaching,  defended 
and  promulgated  its  system,  and  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
present  administration  has  been  able  to  build  with  security  and  great 
success.  Those  who  know  what  the  day  of  small  things  was  in  deaf- 
mute  education  half  a  century  ago,  understand  how  much  the 
advance  and  glory  of  the  present  is  due  to  the  unselfish  and  persis- 
tent devotion  of  Harvey  P.  Peet  and  his  devoted  son  and  successor, 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet.  They  lived  for  others,  they  lived  not  in  vain. 
We  honored  them  while  living,  we  take  courage  from  their  example, 
and  may  this  bronze  tablet  bear  the  memorial  of  one  of  them  to  the 
latest  sons  of  time. 


APPENDIX. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  are  located  upon  Riv- 
erside Drive,  at  Washington  Heights,  between  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  and  West  One  Hundred  Sixty-fifth  Streets.  The 
carriage  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
near  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  reached  by  all  elevated  railroads  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  thence  by  electric  road  on  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Street  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  from  which  point  the  Institution  is 
distant  two  blocks  west ;  or  by  Subway,  Broadway  trains,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  from  which  the 
Institution  is  six  short  blocks  north. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 
A  Prkk  School  for  am,  Deaf  Children  of  the  State. 

I.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution 
in  all  respects,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
°f  $35°  to  $4°°  per  annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution, if  desired,  at  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment 
is  required  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  school  year  for  pupils 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember and  end  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  vacation,  which 
extends  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  any  time  when  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  certificate  of  appointment. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  education, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Principal.  The  post-office  address  of  the 
Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individuals 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  annual 
expenses  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected  Stationery  and  necessary 
school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or,  at  least,  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  lessons  or  copies* 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 
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In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

i.  Name  of  the  pupil  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  that  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction?  If 
so,  what? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ?    How  much  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium,  or  tobacco? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

1 9.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ?  Measles  ?  Mumps  ?  Whooping- 
cough  ? 

20.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

21.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ?     If  so,  name  them. 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

23.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

24.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  (before  marriage)  ? 

25.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

27.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father? 

28.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

29.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

30.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g. ,  cousins  ? 

31.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children? 
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32.  What  is  the  pecuniary   condition  of   the  parents?     Indigent? 
Easy  circumstances  ?     Affluent  ? 

33.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

34.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair  ? 

35.  How  long  has  the  applicant  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

36.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

37.  How  long  have  the  parents,  guardian,  or  nearest  relative,  lived 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

38.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

39.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

40.  Please  add  such  other  information  relating  to  the  case  as  may  be 
thought  desirable. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Principal. 
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FORM   OF   BOND. 

Kdow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of 

,  and of in  the  county 

of and  State  of are  held  and 

firmly  bound  unto the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for  which  payment, 

well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this day  of 

A.  D 


Whereas of in  the  county 

of and  State  of has  been  or 

is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the 
above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  during  the  continuance  of 

the  said as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars 

per  annum  for board  and  tuition,  semi-annually  in 

advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for 
clothing,  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums  charged  to  the  account 

of  said for  money  or  necessary  articles  furnished  to 

said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest  on  each  bill,  from  and 

after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

["-■.] 

[!.•.] 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  Institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  when  public  exercises  are  held,  viz.:  At  the 
annual  election  of  officers  and  directors,  on  the  Third 
Tuesday  of-  May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term, 
on  the  second  Second  Tuesday  of  June,  answering  to 
commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The  members  of 
the  Institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these  occasions, 
notices  of  which   will   be  given   in   the   newspapers. 
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FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  "  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1817,  the  sum  of dollars. 
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THE    NINETY-FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


H  E  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  their  Ninety-first  Annual  Report,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1909. 

With   this  report  are  also  presented   the  sepa- 
rate  reports  of  the  several  officers  of  this  Institu- 
tion,  setting   forth   in  detail  a  complete  statement  of  its  modes  of 
instruction,  finances  and  domestic  management. 

During  the  year,  565  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  328  were 
males  and  237  females,  all  of  whom  have  been  under  instruction, 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  we  are  able 
again  to  report  a  year  without  the  serious  illness  or  death  of  a  pupil. 
The  Directors  call  special  attention  to  the  elaborate  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Principal  upon  the  industrial  and  trades  education,  which 
is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  ;  also  to  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  ages  and  causes  of  deafness  in  pupils  admitted  to  the  school. 
Attention  is  also  directed  to  a  very  striking  test  of  the  teaching  of  the 
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English  language  to  our  pupils,  in  the  essay  competitions,  instituted 
during  the  year,  by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. In  the  former,  31  essays  were  submitted,  and  21  received 
prizes  ;  in  the  latter,  66  were  submitted,  and  65  medals  were  secured. 
When  it  is  understood  that,  to  the  deaf,  English  is  as  foreign  as  any 
other  language,  such  a  triumph  over  its  difficulties  by  those  who  have 
also  the  handicap  of  deafness,  can  be  appreciated. 

The  trades  schools  continue  to  give  such  thorough  and  practical 
instruction,  that  none  of  the  graduates  are  obliged  to  wait  long  after 
graduation  before  they  obtain  remunerative  employment.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  our  printers,  for  which  trade  deaf-mutes  are 
specially  adapted. 

The  large  place  which  has  been  given  to  military  training  and 
discipline,  has  justified  its  continuance.  No  feature  of  our  educa- 
tional system  has  borne  better  fruit  in  physical  culture,  mental  dis- 
cipline and  manly  development. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  Scholarships  and  for  tuition  of 
of  private  pupils  have  been $154,230  74 

The  expenditures  for  instruction  and  maintenance  have 
been I77.372  32 

Leaving  a  deficit  of 23,141  58 

During  the  year,  Hewlett  Scudder,  Esq. ,  has  resigned  as  a  Director 
of  the  Institution  ;  and  Messrs.  Lorillard  Spencer,  Bayard  Tucker- 
man,  and  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  have  been  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board.  The  attendance  of  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  has  been 
large  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  constant 
during  the  year. 

The  Annual  Examination  was  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
struction, from  May  24th  to  May  28th,  and  fourteen  pupils  were  gra- 
duated, at  the  Commencement,  on  Tuesday,  June  8th.  The  exercises 
were  held  on  the  lawn,  east  of  the  school  building,  and  attracted  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  continued  burden  laid  upon  them,  of  securing  funds 
additional  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  State,  in  order  to  provide  the 
education  demanded  for  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care.  Though 
the  most  careful  economy  has  been  practiced,  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  all 
expenditures  has  been  made,  the  Institution  has  this  year  been  oblig- 
ed to  make  up  a  deficit  of  $23,141.58.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  supplies,  and  the  great  advance  in 
servants1  wages,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  decline  in  prosperous 
times.     It  seems  just  and  right  under  these  circumstances,  for  the 
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State  to  make  enlarged  provision  per  capita  for  the  students  in  the  ! 
Institution. 

For  ninety-one  years  the  Institution  has  served  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  an  educator  of  deaf-mutes,  (with  faithfulness  and  devotion. 
The  Directors  gratefully  recognize  the  care  and  benevolence  which 
the  Legislatures  of  the  past  have  shown  to  this  important  work,  and 
ask  the  present  Legislature  for  continued  favor  and  support. 

CHARLKS  AUGUSTUS  STODDARD, 

President. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 


PRINCIPAL'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

ENTLE  MEN  :— In  comfornity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institution,  I 
present  for  your  information  the  Ninety-First 
Annual  Report,  the  same  being  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1909. 

The  general  health  of  the  large  family  has 
been  most  satisfactory  throughout  the  period 
under  review.  The  completeness  of  the  hospital  building  has  made 
possible  the  fewest  individual  days  to  disease.  Such  contagious 
cases  as  presented  were  quickly  isolated  in  wards  completely  removed 
from  the  family,  so  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  has 
been  affected. 
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The  preventive  measures  taken ;  physical  examination  twice  each 
day  during  the  periods  of  incubation,  the  separation  of  the  small 
children  from  the  adult,  and  the  abstention  from  congregation,  have 
prevented  epidemics  that  would,  without  these  precautions,  have  in- 
volved the  entire  household. 

No  death  has  occurred  within  the  Institution  during  the  year. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  communities  of  the  same  population,  of  which 
a  like  record  could  be  had. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  565  pupils,  of  whom  328 
were  males  and  237  females.     These  were  supported  as  follows  :  — 


By  the  State 

By  the  Counties 

By  the   State  and  Counties  .   .    . 
By   Parents  and  Guardians  .    .    . 

By  the  Institution 

By  the  Institution  and  State  .    . 
By  the  Institution   and  Counties 

Total 


1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

169 

107 

276 

131 

89 

220 

!    I3 

21 

34 

3 

3 

7 

7 

14 

2 

2 

5 

II 

16 

328 

237 

565 

The  age  at  which  loss  of  hearing  occurred  is  as  follows: — 


Congenital 197 

Before  one  year 44 

Between  one  and  two  years  75 

One  year 3 

Two  years 44 

Three    years 33 

Four  years 26 

Five  years 14 

Six  years 18 


Seven  years 12 

Eight  years 8 

Nine  years 3 

Ten  years  .    .    . 6 

Eleven  years 1 

Twelve  years 1 

Thirteen  years 1 

Fourteen  years 2 

Unknown    . 76 


Causes  of  deafness,  according  to  statements  of  parents  or  friends, 
given  at  the  time  of  making  application  for  admission  of  the  child 
to  the  Institution,  were  as  follows  : — 
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Accidents 2 

Blows 3 

Catarrh 8 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis .  .  100 

Cramps 1 

Congenital 197 

Consumption  of  the  Stomach  1 

Concussion   of   Brain  ...  1 

Cholera  Infantum 1 

Crowing  Respiration  ....  1 

Diphtheria 4 

Eczema I 

Brain  Fever 49 

Scarlet  Fever 32 

Typhoid  Fever 7 

Typhus  Fever 2 

Remittent  Fever 1 

Falls 34 

Nervousness 1 

Malarial  Fever 1 

Unnamed  Fevers 3 


Rickets 1 

Heart  Trouble 1 

Mumps 1 

Fright 2 

Indigestion 3 

Paralysis 1 

Spasms 3 

Colds 3 

Hysteria 1 

Marasmus 1 

Measles 25 

Pneumonia 6 

Running    Ears 4 

Sea  Sickness 1 

Scrofula 1 

Vaccination 2 

Whooping  Cough 3 

Growth  in  the  Throat  ....  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  .  .  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear  .    .  1 

Convulsions 11 

Unknown 42 


In  ray  former  reports  the  courses  of  study  and  the  plan  of  classroom 
work  have  been  disscussed  at  length,  so  that  it  would  seem  unneces- 
sary to  make  a  further  detailed  statement.  Every  known  factor  for 
development  has  been  employed  to  secure  for  the  individual  an  ability 
that  would  enable  him,  upon  graduation,  to  be  self-supporting  and  in- 
dependent of  further  preparatory  effort. 

The  forty-three  classes  into  which  the  pupils  have  been  classified, 
have  during  the  Kindergarden  and  Transition  periods,  pursued  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  prepared  at  the  Institution  and  based 
upon  the  experience  and  experiments  of  many  years.  All  the  other 
grades  have  followed  the  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  modified  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties and  needs  of  the  deaf. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  again  call  to  your  notice  the  fact 
that,  to  the  deaf  man,  the  English  language  is  a  foreign  language, 
and  the  difficulties  in  acquiring  a  rapid,  easy  and  fluent  use  thereof, 
are  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  foreigner,  who 
already  possesses  knowledge  of  a  written  language  with  which  to  make 
comparisons  and,  also,  to  state  that  mere  recognition  and  reproduction 
of  alphabetic  forms  must  never  be  regarded  as  giving  to  the  individual 
an  ability  to  use  a  language  understanding^. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  course  of  procedure,  I 
would  instance  the  results  attained  in  the  Lincoln  School  Children's 
Competition,  instituted  by  The  New  York  Times,  in  which  of  thirty 
Essays  voluntarily  submitted  by  our  pupils,  twenty-one  received  re- 
cognition, a  larger  percentage  than  that  attained  by  any  other  school 
in  the  city.  Those  essays  were  the  unassisted  work  of  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  having  been  required  to  make  affidavit  that  no  assistance 
whatsoever  had  been  given  to  the  pupil.  The  fact  that  such  a  success 
was  secured,  makes  it  evident  that  the  very  broad  plan  of  procedure  in 
this  Institution  has  made  possible  for  the  deaf  a  standard  of  ability, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  wholly 
impossible.  The  second  contest  for  the  School  Children  arranged  by 
The  New  York  American,  in  Essays  on  Hudson  and  Fulton,  still 
further  attested  the  value  of  employing  every  possible  factor  to  arouse 
and  develop  the  mind  of  the  deaf.  This  contest  permitted  editing  by 
the  teacher.  Essays  to  the  number  of  sixty-six  were  submitted  and 
sixty-five  medals  were  secured.  These  awards  to  our  pupils  have 
surprised  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  other  schools,  because  they 
have  indicated  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  which  has  not  been 
generally  attained. 

A  further  inducement  to  reading  and  general  culture  is  provided  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Fanwood  Literary  Association,  held  on  Saturday 
evenings  throughout  the  school  year.  All  pupils  above  the  Fifth 
Grade  become  members  of  the  Association  and  take  part  in  its 
exercises,  the  different  classes,  in  turn,  providing  entertainments  for 
the  whole  school.  A  varied  program  is  arranged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  which  includes  lectures  by  the  professors,  readings, 
recitations  and  debates  by  the  pupils,  and  social  reunions  participated 
in  by  the  entire  official  staff.  During  the  year  just  passed,  there 
were  given  ten  debates,  six  dialogues,  eighty-six  readings,  thirteen 
declamations,  seven  special  entertainments,  five  social  reunions,  six 
moving-pictures  exhibitions,  and  six  lectures  by  the  professors  on  the 
following  subjects  : 

"  The  War  Clouds  in  the  Balkans." 

"  The  Prison  Ship  Martyrs.' ' 

"  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.' ' 

"  Earthquakes." 

"  Wasting  the  Natural  Resources." 

"  The  March  of  Events." 

The  library  contains  12,101  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
drawn  during  the  last  school  year  was  8,41 1. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  use  music  and  dancing  ;  military  drill 
and  gymnasium  contests ;  debates,  reading,  literary  competition  and 
peripatetic  lectures ;  various  trades  and  cooking  classes  for  the  boys 
and  for  the  girls ;  in  fact  every  possible  agency  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  pupils,  and  the  children  are  as  far  as  possible  treated  as 
normal  children  are  treated,  so  that  the  handicap  imposed  by  deafness 
may  be  thereby  materially  diminished. 

Briefly,  our  plan  is  calculated  to  give  to  the  individual  the  power  to 
co-ordinate. 

The  Annual  Examination,  to  the  report  on  which  I  would  most 
respectfully  call  your  attention,  in  order  that  you  may  comprehend 
both  the  character  and  value  of  the  test,  has  given  results  that  are 
most  gratifying. 

The  highest  percentage  secured  by  the  regular  graduates  of  the 
year  was  niuety-two  and  the  lowest  seventy-seven.  The  first  was  a 
semi-mute,  the  last  a  congenital  deaf-mute.  The  only  sane  and  just 
test  of  a  school  is  whether  it  is  doitig  the  best  work  it  can,  under  its 
own  peculiar  conditions,  but  these  figures  give  great  encouragement 
and  tend  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  methods  we  have  employed. 

The  educators  of  the  hearing  are  at  this  present  very  earnest  in 
endeavor  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  trades  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  enabled,  upon  gradua- 
tion, to  undertake  remunerative  employment  without  a  further 
apprenticeship.  They  are  also  urging  upon  the  public  authorities 
the  necessity  of  systematic  attention  and  effort  in  the  line  of  cor- 
recting physical  defects  by  scientific  watchfulness  which  shall,  in  fact, 
provide  for  all  the  care  which  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  sound  body  in  which  there  will  be  increased  possibilities  to 
develop  the  sound  mind. 

It  is  especially  gratifying,  therefore,  to  record  that  this  Institution 
has  for  many  years  not  only  practiced  this  careful  attention  to  the 
physical  needs  and  necessities  of  the  individual,  but  also  provided 
amply  for  instruction  in  various  handicrafts,  which  has  enabled  our 
pupils,  upon  graduation,  to  at  once  enter  the  field  of  wage-earners 
without  further  instruction  and  secure  regular  employment  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  There  has  also  been  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  to  whom  further  instruction  was  possible,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  skill  acquired  in  the  Trades  Schools  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  prematurely  enter  upon  their  life  work.  These  incidental 
vacancies  are,  in  the  main,  regrettable,  because  the  individual  who  is 
able  to  secure  remunerative  employment  before  the  completion  of  the 
Institution  curriculum,   would   be  a  far  better  workman  should  he 
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complete  the  full  term  allowed  by  law.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
plan  of  procedure  in  the  Trades  Schools  is  herein  presented,  in  order 
that  you  may  note  the  very  thorough  and  complete  preparation  which 
is  given  to  our  pupils. 

Printing. 

A  progressive  breadth  of  intellect,  knowledge  of  infinitesimal  detail, 
accuracy  of  judgment,  manual  dexterity  and  skill  in  execution,  a  high 
sense  of  tastefulness,  are  some  of  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the 
competent  disciple  of  the  "  Art  Preservative  of  Arts.M 

Mechanical  skill  is  the  easiest  of  accomplishment,  and  is  evolved 
from  incessant  practice.  Celerity  and  precision  are  important  assets 
in  the  education  of  the  printer's  apprentice  ;  but  it  is  the  intellectual 
conception,  the  ability  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  correctly, 
that  lays  the  foundation  for  real  worth. 

The  functions  of  the  mind  are  constantly  exercised  by  demands 
upon  the  memory.  First  of  all  the  pupils  must  learn  the  location  of 
the  various  compartments  of  the  cases  in  which  the  letters  are  kept. 
The  unthinking  will  say  there  are  but  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet, therefore  only  twenty-six  boxes  to  be  remembered.  But  the  fact 
is  that,  counting  lower  case  and  capitals,  punctuation  marks,  symbols, 
reference  marks,  spaces,  dashes,  etc.,  the  total  of  boxes  in  the  ordi- 
nary case  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Next  must  be  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  implements  and  furniture  used  and  the  technical 
terms  that  are  comprised  in  the  printing  office  vocabulary.  The  sizes 
of  types,  varying  so  slightly  as  to  be  unrecognized  by  the  beginner, 
must  eventually  be  measured  instantly,  not  only  by  the  eye  but  by  the 
touch  as  well.  The  proportionate  sizes  of  the  body  of  different  letters 
and  spaces  of  the  same  font,  give  the  idea  of  fractional  parts  and 
exercise  a  keen  sense  of  perception  and  judgment. 

Then  comes  the  difficult  task  of  differentiating  a  hundred  or  so  of 
type  faces — not  the  forms  they  take  when  printed,  but  the  reverse  of 
their  printed  appearance  as  it  is  outlined  on  the  metal. 

And  all  this  is  but  preliminary  to  the  real  education  of  the  printer. 
Iu  every  department  of  the  work  of  a  printing  office  every  opera- 
tion requires  the  most  scrupulous  care.     This  is  impressed  upon  the 
pupil  under  all  conditions  and  upon  every  occasion. 

The  meagre  understanding  of  language  possessed  by  the  deaf 
schoolboy,  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  his  progress  in  typesetting.  He 
has  to  be  taught  the  orthography  of  a  great  many  words,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  his  progress  to  also  explain  their  meanings.  Only  by 
this  process  can  he  hope  to  put  manuscript  into  type  by  sensing  the 
words  through  their  context. 
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He  must  learn  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  small  capitals,  italics,  and 
other  variations  that  are  essential  to  the  appearance  and  accuracy  of 
the  printed  page.  The  division  of  words  into  syllables  is  an  impera- 
tive requirement,  and  punctuation  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Tasteful  combinations  and  arrangements  of  types  next  tax  his 
ingenuity  and  require  considerable  study. 

All  of  these  things  and  innumerable  others  must  be  learned,  in 
order  to  fit  him  to  stand  alone  and  do  his  work  unaided  by  explana- 
tions that  take  up  the  time  and  create  distrust  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  employ  him. 

During  all  of  his  time  as  a  learner  and  throughout  his  entire  life  in 
the  practice  of  his  vocation,  the  printer  is  absorbing  knowledge  and 
sharing  in  the  common  fund  of  human  civilization.  He  learns  much 
in  the  domains  of  religion,  politics,  science  and  art.  He  becomes 
saturated  with  the  various  forms  of  grammatical  expression,  and  be- 
comes possessed  of  the  facility  to  tell  what  he  knows  and  thinks  with 
considerable  fluency  and  force. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  of  printing  have  invariably  shown  the 
value  of  their  training  by  their  useful  and  helpful  lives.  They  are 
always  found  among  the  leaders  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
their  class.  They  possess  an  intelligent  conception  of  their  duties  and 
obligations  to  the  home  and  community.  And  as  wage-earners  they 
have  always  held  their  own  in  the  battle  of  men. 

Forty-three  pupils  have  received  instruction  during  the  year  in  the 
School  of  Printing.  The  efficiency  of  this  School  is  attested  by  the 
typography  and  press  work  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  publication 
of  a  four-page  weekly  newspaper  furnishes  the  foundation  work  of 
the  earlier  grades.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Annual  Report,  Ins  itu- 
tion  stationery  and  blank  forms,  and  consideration  printing  for  out- 
side parties,  have  given  much  practice  in  high-class  job  work,  the 
commercial  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,847.20. 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet- Making. 

The  term  "  Carpentry  "  gives  but  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  training 
imparted  to  pupils  in  this  shop.  They  are  also  instructed  in  Cabinet- 
making,  Upholstering,  Wood  Turning,  Scroll  Sawing  and  Chair  Can- 
ing. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  any  one  of  these  specialties, 
it  may  be  set  down  as  a  truth  that  a  boy  who  has  become  dextrous  in 
the  use  of  such  tools  as  the  hammer,  saw,  chisel  and  plane,  has  accom- 
plished much  to  insure  a  future  of  usefulness. 

Sawing  boards  till  he  has  become  able  to  do  the  work  easily  and  ex- 
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actly  along  penciled  lines,  is  the  first  step  of  the  beginner.  He  has 
explained  to  him  the  use  of  the  panel  saw  and  of  the  rip  saw— the 
first  being  used  to  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  the  latter  to 
follow  the  grain,  by  which  is  meant  the  direction  in  which  the  wood 
will  split.  And  this  study  of  the  grain  of  wood  is  very  important,  as 
the  next  step  brings  into  use  the  jack  plane,  and  unless  one  knows 
how  the  grain  runs  he  is  apt  to  chip  deep  holes  into  the  board  instead 
of  making  it  smooth. 

To  put  together  the  boards  prepared  with  the  saw  and  plane  next 
occupies  the  pupil's  attention  and  enlists  his  energies.  Nails  and 
screws  alone  are  allowed,  and  he  must  stick  a  little  longer  to  the  rudi- 
ments before  he  can  have  the  run  of  the  glue  pot.  And  at  this  junc- 
ture come  the  lessons  upon  nails  in  their  different  forms  and  sizes 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  several  kinds  of  work,  as  a  certain  style 
and  size  of  nail  would  in  one  case  split  the  board  and  spoil  the  job, 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  correct  and  satisfactory. 

Simple  construction  is  followed  by  instruction  in  measurement,  and 
then  is  taught  the  uses  of  the  gimlet,  the  auger,  the  countersink  and 
the  gauge.  The  different  kinds  of  plane  are  then  explained  and  their 
use  permitted,  under  the  teacher's  supervision.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  jack  plane,  which  smooths  the  surface  of  the  wood 
along  the  lines  of  its  grain  ;  but  there  is  also  the  fore  plane,  that 
works  across  the  grain ;  the  plow  plane  for  cutting  grooves  in  the 
board  ;  the  rabbet,  whose  office  is  to  make  a  shelf -like  side  to  a 
board  ;  the  splitting  plane,  which  splits  the  wood  straighter  than 
its  grain  ;  the  heading  plane,  which  forms  a  rounded  side  to  the 
board  ;  and  the  match  plane,  which  is  used  to  lock  boards  together. 
The  foot  rule,  square,  gauge  and  compass  (or  dividers)  are  in  con- 
stant use  to  determine  measurements  and  accuracy,  and  one  of  the 
essentials  of  success  as  a  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  is  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  these  accessories. 

When  the  learner  has  progressed  to  this  point,  he  is  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  measuring,  making  and  fitting  doors,  hanging  them  and 
affixing  the  locks.  Sash  making  is  another  line  in  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  qualify.  And  so  on  until  he  has  become  capable  in  all  of 
the  operations  which  are  required  in  carpentry. 

Cabinet- making  calls  into  requisition  the  principles  and  tools  in- 
volved in  carpentry.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  more  expensive  and 
harder  kinds  of  wood — such  as  mahogany,  maple,  walnut,  cherry,  oak 
and  ash — it  presents  more  difficulty  both  in  the  study  of  wood  fibres 
and  in  the  work  of  fashioning  the  material.  The  glue  pot  is  the 
cabinet-maker's  constant  companion,   and   dovetailing  and  doweling 
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his  daily  task.  Here  also  the  mitre  box  fulfills  its  useful  mission. 
The  pupil  who  has  gone  through  the  grades  in  carpentry,  now  en- 
gages in  the  interesting  work  of  making  a  writing  desk,  a  chiffonier, 
or  a  table.  He  also  has  considerable  practice  in  the  mending  of 
of  broken  chairs,  the  legs  of  which  he  fashions  to  match  on  the  turn- 
ing lathe.  Or  if  there  be  a  broken  bureau  that  calls  for  fancy  work, 
the  jig  saw  is  brought  into  action  and  the  figure  work  made  and  fitted 
with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  writing  desks  and  bureaus  have  been 
made  by  the  pupils  in  this  branch  of  the  trades  instruction  afforded 
at  Fan  wood,  that  attest  to  the  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  creative 
skill  as  well  as  energy  in  its  application. 

Chair  Caning  has  been  taught  to  blind-deaf  pupils,  as  well  as  to  a 
few  others  who  have  shown  no  particular  bent  towards  the 
more  skilled  occupations. 

During  the  year  just  passed,  quite  an  ambitious  work  was  under- 
taken aud  completed.  This  is  a  two-story  and  attic  country  villa, 
correct  in  every  detail,  both  outside  and  inside.  It  has  well-planned 
rooms,  staircases  aud  tiny  doors,  and  is  wired  and  fitted  with  small 
electric  lamps.  Outside,  the  bay  windows,  the  doojs,  piazza  and 
entrance,  are  all  in  proper  proportion,  and  above  all,  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  from  a  flagpole,  floats  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

In  the  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  classes,  more  than  seventy 
pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  The  thoroughness  of  the  train- 
ing afforded  in  these  schools  enables  the  graduates  to  maintain 
position  on  an  equality  with  hearing  and  speaking  workmen.  The 
value  of  work  performed  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  $4,151.25. 

Painting. 

At  the  outset,  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  besides  the  utilitarian 
idea  there  is  considerable  of  the  artistic  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  pupils  in  the  School  of  Painting.  Four  distinct  branches  are 
taught — namely,  Glazing,  Plain  Painting,  Interior  Decoration,  and 
Sign  Painting. 

In  the  work  of  the  glazier,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  names  and 
character  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass — such  as  ground  glass,  frost- 
ed glass,  stained  glass,  beveled  glass,  and  plain  glass.  He  is  instruct- 
ed in  the  properties  of  each  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
produced.  The  constituents  and  consistency  of  putties,  plain  and 
stained,  are  next  introduced.  Then  comes  the  practical  work  of 
removing  broken  and  defective  glass  and  replacing  it  in  such  manner 
that  it  will  be  firm  and  endurable.     Practice  in  this  work,  which 
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includes  the  use  of  the  diamond  in  glass-cutting,  develops  a  dexterity 
in  handling  and  a  sureness  in  cutting  and  fitting  that  produces  the 
finished  and  competent  glazier. 

The  instruction  in  Plain  Painting  embraces  the  work  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  as  well.  To  spread  the  paint  and  care  for  the  brushes 
is  the  groundwork  in  these  lines.  The  plain  white  paint  is  the  basis 
for  the  beginner,  and  he  is  instructed  in  the  method  of  making  it, 
from  white  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  For  the 
blacks,  lampblack  is  used,  and  for  the  varying  shades  of  color,  stainers 
are  employed.  The  difficulty  in  matching  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
paint  in  the  pot  will  not  always  be  the  same  when  dry  on  the  wood  or 
plastered  wall.  A  great  deal  of  experience  is  required  to  educate  the 
judgment  of  the  paint  mixer  as  to  the  quality  and  proportion  of  in- 
gredients to  reproduce  exactly  almost  any  shade  of  any  color.  The 
proper  use  of  the  dryer  is  also  a  delicate  consideration  that  must  be 
learned  and  absorbed. 

Interior  Decorations  call  into  exercise  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the 
pupil.  He  must  learn  how  to  pencil  designs  upon  stencil  paper  and 
afterwards  to  cut  them  out.  The  preparation  of  the  stencil  comes 
next ;  to  give  it  toughness  and  to  prevent  the  colors  from  caking  upon 
it ;  also  that  it  may  not  absorb  moisture  or  be  damaged  in  the  cleaning 
that  follows  its  use.  The  application  of  the  stencil  in  producing 
dadoes,  friezes  and  centerpieces,  requires  skill,  as  it  must  be  so  fitted 
that  the  continuation  of  the  pattern  shall  be  perfect,  and  shifted  and 
manipulated  when  three  or  four  colors  are  to  be  commingled  in  the 
design. 

Sign  Painting  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  background  on  the 
board.  This  is  very  important,  as  otherwise  the  colors  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  wood  or  would  "  run,"  and  thus  destroy  the  con- 
formity of  the  letters. 

The  crude  work  of  the  beginner  is  in  practicing  upon  the  sixteen 
different  alphabets — eight  of  capitals  and  eight  in  lower  case— which 
serve  as  the  groundwork  in  lettering.  This  is  followed  by  instruction 
in  measuring  spaces  to  be  filled  and  in  proportioning  the  sizes  of  the 
letters  thereto.  The  pupil  then  graduates  from  the  plain  sign  made 
of  plain  letters,  to  signs  which  require  a  shaded  letter.  Further  on 
comes  the  shaded,  blocked  and  lined  ;  then  the  split  shade  ;  the  shad- 
ed, blocked  and  gilded  ;  then  the  signs  which  include  scroll  work, 
etc.  ;  the  gilded  letter  with  the  smalts  background  ;  cut-in  lettering ; 
and  finally  pictorial  sign  painting. 

All  of  the  above  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  School 
of  Painting. 
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The  painting,  glazing  and  decorating,  required  by  the  Institution, 
is  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  classes  in  painting,  and  their  work  is  of 
the  high-grade  order,  both  in  thoroughness,  conception  and  execu- 
tion. 

The  number  of  pupils  employed  in  the  classes  of  house  and  sigu 
painting  has  been  twelve.  There  is  yearly  an  increased  number  of 
applications  for  admission  to  these  classes,  and  evidence  of  the  satis- 
factory work  accomplished  by  these  pupils  may  be  seen  in  the  build- 
ings and  about  the  grounds  of  the  Institution.  The  value  of  the 
work  done  in  this  department  is  represented  by  $4,860. 

Art  Department. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  New  York  Institution  is  peculiarly  well 
equipped  for  the  educational  office  it  is  planned  to  fulfill — that  of 
developing  those  functions  of  judgment,  accuracy  and  good-taste, 
which  increase  the  capacity  in  various  lines  of  useful  accomplishment. 

The  little  one,  leaving  the  joyful  circle  of  the  Kindergarten,  where- 
in has  been  cultivated  a  certain  sense  of  the  necessity  of  good  order 
and  obedience,  and  wherein  he  has  also  obtained  some  ideas  relative 
to  form  and  color,  begins  his  art  education  with  simple  working  ma- 
terials for  clay,  black  and  white,  and  color  work.  He  is  allowed  to 
copy  or  to  draw  from  memory  or  imagination,  without  correction  or 
criticism  and  with  as  much  play  spirit  as  possible. 

Next  are  given  lessons  that  develop  the  power  of  expression,  the 
power  of  seeing  and  judging  the  relative  sizes  of  objects,  exercises  in 
original  arrangement,  and   simple  motives   in  decorative  designs  for 
birthday  or  Christmas  cards.     At  this  stage,  clay  modeling  from  ob 
jects  and  natural  forms  is  begun. 

Taste  in  the  choice  of  subjects  is  next  exercised,  and  productions  in 
charcoal,  water  color  and  pencil  required,  and  subjected  to  criticism 
and  correction  that  was  withheld  in  the  earlier  stages.  Pottery 
modeling,  mechanical  drawing,  pyrography,  basketry  and  embroidery 
designing,  here  play  in  the  artistic  uplift. 

The  principle  of  free  hand  perspective  is  next  inculcated  ;  light  and 
shade,  composition,  and  illustration  as  applied  to  book  publications. 
Working  drawings  correlated  to  shop  work,  drawing:  to  scale  and 
geometric  drawing  as  applied  to  design,  are  included  in  this  period  of 
the  course. 

The  advanced  and  special  classes  of  the  school  take  courses  to  suit 
individual  cases,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  develop  to  the  utmost  any 
particular  line  of  native  talent  in  which  they  may  excel. 

Evidences  of  the  abilities  of  these  pupils  are  manifest  throughout 
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the  school  term.  Theirs  are  the  tasteful  designs  that  appear  on  the 
program  covers  at  each  recurring  Annual  Commencement.  The 
departmental  headings  which  embellish  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Institution  have  all  been  created  by  them.  They  have  designed 
tablets,  illustrated  poems  and  stories,  constructed  charts  to  illustrate 
lectures  in  the  chapel,  and  made  lightning  sketches  before  audiences, 
on  the  blackboard,  which  have  invariably  elicited  expressions  of 
wonder  and  admiration  that  such  pictured  excellence  could  be  so 
quickly,  skilfully  and  faithfully  evolved. 

The  school  studios  are  equipped  with  models  and  appliances  for 
study  from  still  life  and  cast,  for  pyrography,  wood-carving,  china 
and  glass  decoration  and  firing,  for  stenciling,  basketry  and  pottery 
modeling.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  photographs  and  prints 
of  pictures  and  useful  examples  in  design. 

Aside  from  the  elevating  and  refining  influences  which  accrue  from 
the  study  of  art,  along  the  practical  lines  of  commercial  production 
the  possession  of  an  art  education  is  an  advantage  that  will  prove  of 
value  in  any  class  of  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Four  hundred  and  four  pupils  have  been  taught  in  this  department 
in  regular  classes,  while  special  instruction  has  also  been  given  to  the 
pupils  in  the  Trades  Schools  along  lines  especially  adapted  to  their 
work. 

Sewing  Schools. 

In  the  economy  of  the  household,  work  with  the  thread  and  needle 
plays  an  all-important  part.  To  be  an  expert  in  sewing  is  a  worthy 
ambition  for  any  girl  to  entertain.  Skill  with  the  needle  has  its  re- 
compenses varied  and  endless,  and  to  our  deaf  girls  such  an  accom- 
plishment is  valuable,  indeed. 

At  the  New  York  Institution,  all  of  the  girls  are  instructed  in  sew- 
ing— and  this  embraces  the  several  lines  of  plain  sewing,  shirt- 
making,  and  dressmaking. 

The  little  tots  of  the  Kindergarten  are  started  upon  their  sewing 
course  by  being  taught  to  thread  the  needle  and  plan  and  execute 
picturesque  work  with  colored  worsteds— at  least  they  imitate  and 
follow  markings  on  cardboard,  perforated  and  plain. 

At  the  end  of  their  Kindergarten  period,  when  the  raffia  and 
worsted  work  is  passed  on  to  the  newcomers  who  succeed  them,  they 
have  reached  the  stage  when  actual  sewing  begins. 

First  of  all,  the  little  girls  are  given  squares  of  cloth  and  are 
initiated  into  the  use  and  manner  of  basting  stitches.  Next,  they 
make  the  hem  and  stitch  it,  and  it  is  not  long  before  they  are  all  suc- 
cessfully hemstitching   on    towels  and   sheeting.     Then   comes   the 
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making  of  buttonholes  and  sewing  on  buttons,  along  with  the  very 
useful  and  practical  exercise  of  darning,  mending  and  patching. 

The  next  grade  includes  shirt  making,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  several  parts  that  compose  the  complete  garment — such  as  the 
collar  band,  the  wrist  bands,  the  gussets  and  gathering.  Making  of 
aprons  in  checked  nainsook  and  blue  figured  gingham  gives  the  neces- 
sary practice  and  eventual  skill  in  the  operations  which  they  embody, 
so  that  when  the  course  for  making  shirtwaists  is  begun,  the  girls 
are  fairly  well  prepared  for  the  careful  sewing  and  fitting  which  a 
a  proper  execution  of  their  task  demands.  Both  hand-sewing  and 
machine  sewing  are  here  enlisted,  and  the  measuring,  fitting,  tuck- 
ing, pleating,  and  general  work  of  finishing,  is  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished. There  must  be  no  drones  in  this  beehive  of  needles  and 
thread  ;  each  one  must  be  individually  responsible  for  the  particular 
garment  she  is  fashioning. 

The  highest  grade  is  that  engaged  in  dressmaking.  Intelligence 
and  skill  here  reach  the  maximum  of  effort.  The  style  of  the  work, 
if  not  the  quality,  varies  with  the  material  used.  Thus,  the  plain 
gingham  dress  is  more  rapidly  and  easily  made  than  the  dress  of  blue 
serge  or  the  filmy  creation  of  checked  or  figured  lawn. 

Bach  style  and  quality  of  dress  requires  the  application  of  different 
linings,  that  vary  in  color,  strength  and  weave.  The  measurements 
for  each  dress  call  into  requisition  always  the  qualities  of  accuracy 
and  good  judgment.  The  fitting  of  the  waist,  draping  of  the  skirt, 
and  general  tout  ensemble,  are  factors  in  educating  the  taste  and  tax- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  the  maker.  And  to  do  all  this  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  make  the  yoke,  the  waist  and  waistband,  the  collar 
and  cuff  bands,  and  all  the  numerous  accessories  that  culminate  in  the 
braiding  and  trimming  of  the  garment. 

Such  is  the  thorough  course  that  is  pursued  in  the  sewing  depart- 
ment. Its  results  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  dresses  and 
underwear  for  the  girls,  all  the  shirts  for  the  boys,  all  the  towels  and 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  are  the  products  of  the  facile  fingers  of  the 
girls  of  the  school. 

In  their  leisure  hours  they  learn  embroidery,  and  necessary,  though 
desultory,  instruction  is  given  therein. 

In  the  classes  of  dressmaking,  shirtmaking  and  plain  sewing, 
ninety-six  of  the  older  girls  have  been  taught.  What  they  have 
accomplished  in  a  practical  way  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
work  performed  for  the  Institution  :  — 

Uniforms  for  the  Girls 229 

Sunday  Dresses 56 
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Day  Shirts 493 

Nightshirts 180 

Balmorals 301 

White    Aprons 216 

Gingham  Aprons 221 

Pillow  Cases 623 

Napkins 608 

Towels 3,155 

Tablecloths 138 

Sheets 1,009 

Night  Dresses 397 

Flannel   Shirts 75 

Drawers 264 

Baskets  lined 31 

Gingham  Dresses 145 

Dresses  repaired 280 

Coffee  Bags 19 

Quilts    repaired 32 

Boys'  Waists 132 

Balmorals   repaired 54 

Roller  Towels 24 

Waitress  Aprons 28 

Bibs 213 

Curtains 65 

Laundry  Bajjs ." 19 

Waitress  Sleeves 80 

Neckties 246 

Pajamas 24 

Shirt  Waists 4 

Cooking  Classes. 

The  economy  of  the  household  centers  largely  in  the  kitchen. 
That  food  and  fuel  shall  be  used  without  waste,  is  an  important 
problem  in  the  life  of  every  home.  Extravagance  resulting  from 
ignorance  is  peculiarly  disheartening,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  cheers  and  brightens  the  home  as  culinary 
competency. 

Coining  from  modest  homes,  wherein  a  degree  of  frugality  consistent 
with  happiness  and  comfort  is  a  desideratum,  it  is  essential  that  deaf 
children  shall  be  taught  that  which  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
household,  and  in  the  classes  of  cooking  established  some  eighteen 
years  ago  this  happy  consummation  is  attempted  and  attained. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  the  children  of  both  sexes  are 
given  physical  instruction  in  cooking  and  all  of  the  indispensable 
adjuncts,  such  as  cleanliness,  orderliness  and  care.  And  if  we  segre- 
gate the  utilitarian  part,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  cultivation  of  the 
habits  above  enumerated  must  strengthen  the  character  and  engender 
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a  spirit  of  confidence  which  will  be  valuable  and  useful  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

The  little  deaf  children  begin  their  lessons  in  the  cooking  school  at 
as  early  an  age  as  eight  or  ten  years.  Observation  and  imitation 
play  the  principal  part  at  the  outset.  They  watch  the  processes  of 
bread-making,  from  the  mixing  of  the  flour  and  water  (and  milk,  as 
the  case  may  be),  the  adding  of  the  yeast,  and  the  progress  and  pro- 
cess which  causes  the  dough  to  "  rise,"  the  subsequent  kneading  and 
forming,  and  eveutually  the  baking.  For,  be  it  understood,  they 
have  already  learned  to  make  the  fire  and  judge  the  temperature  of 
the  oven,  both  in  a  coal  and  a  gas  range. 

They  next  learn  to  make  biscuit  and  cookies,  subsequently  cakes  of 
various  kinds  with  each  a  different  order  of  frosting. 

They  are  instructed  in  the  various  methods  of  preparing  meat  and 
vegetables  for  the  table,  as  well  as  the  proper  way  to  serve  them. 
And  following  this  come  lessons  in  true  economy — the  utilization  of 
what  has  been  left  over,  and  from  which  hashes  and  stews  are 
evolved. 

The  omnipresent  egg  gets  its  share  of  attention,  and  the  pupils  are 
instructed  in  the  proper  way  to  handle  it,  to  separate  the  white  from 
the  yolk,  and  the  various  purposes  to  which  each  part  of  the  entire 
egg  is  adapted.  The  different  methods  of  cooking  eggs  is  made  a 
part  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  several  ways  of  garnishing  and 
serving. 

Soups  and  broths  are  added  to  the  list  of  their  accomplishments. 

And  finally,  all  those  delightful  desserts  that  one  encounters  on 
the  menu  of  high-class  restaurants — -minus  the  tinsel  and  frippery — 
are  mixed,  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  pupils  themselves,  with  celerity 
and  dispatch. 

A  graduate  (male  or  female)  of  the  cooking  class  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  is  able  to  compose,  cook,  and  serve  a  meal  of  several 
courses,  expeditiously  and  neatly,  with  the  maximum  of  appetizing 
and  nutritious  viands  at  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 

Six  classes,  numbering  forty  girls  and  twenty-five  boys,  have  been 
taught  to  do  practical  plain  cooking  of  the  sort  required  for  family 
needs.  Both  gas  and  coal  ranges  have  been  used,  in  order  that  the 
respective  values  of  each  may  be  understood. 

Baking. 

The  Bakery  of  the  New  York  Institution  affords  especial  advan- 
tages for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  that  occupa- 
tion upon  which  all  are  daily  dependent  for  "  the  staff  of  life." 
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There  is  much  to  learn,  by  attentiveness  and  study,  by  obedience  to 
directions,  and  by  constant  observation,  if  the  apprentice  is  to  be 
transformed  in  process  of  time  into  a  competent  journeyman. 

The  first  and  most  essential  lesson  for  the  beginner  is  to  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  order  and  cleanliness.  He  must  constitute  him- 
self the  main  factor  in  the  elimination  of  dirt  and  disorder. 

Next,  after  close  observation  of  the  methods  of  mixing  the  flour, 
yeast  and  water,  which  are  the  component  parts  of  the  dough,  he  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  kneading  and  later  in  rolling  the  loaves 
into  form. 

He  gets  lessons  in  the  study  of  fermentation,  caused  by  the  yeast 
and  which  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  or 
the  quality  of  the  flour. 

After  this  comes  instruction  in  the  different  flours  produced  from 
what  is  called  winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat.  Winter  wheat  is  soft 
when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  whereas  spring  wheat  is  dry  when  similar- 
ly handled.  The  best  bread  is  made  by  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  flour 
— say  one  third  of  winter  wheat  flour  with  two-thirds  of  spring  wheat 
flour.  It  takes  quite  a  good  deal  of  practice  and  a  long  course  of  ex- 
perience to  produce  bread  from  combinations  of  flours  with  the  great- 
est economy  both  as  to  expense  and  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  loaf. 
For  instance,  if  a  barrel  of  spring  wheat  flour  alone  be  made  into 
bread,  it  will  produce  fifteen  pounds  more  in  the  aggregate  weight, 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  water  required. 

Next  to  the  flour,  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  yeast. 
It  is  possible  and  easier  to  buy  prepared  yeast,  but  the  cost  would  be 
about  eight  times  greater  than  when  the  baker  manufactures  his  own 
yeast  from  malt  and  hops.  To  make  good  yeast  is  quite  a  study,  and 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  one  who  follows  the  occupation  of  a  baker.  Not 
ten  in  a  hundred  of  the  present  day  bakers  can  make  good  yeast. 

The  yeast  being  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  properly  proportion  it 
to  the  quantity,  quality  and  combination  of  the  flour  used.  Instruc- 
tion, observation  and  thought,  are  all  included  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  vital  feature  in  bread  making. 

Finally  comes  the  consideration  of  the  oven.  The  heat  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  sum  of  the  conditions  involved.  Some  loaves 
are  best  produced  by  quick  baking,  while  others  require  a  slower 
heat. 

Baking  of  biscuits  is  another  branch  which  the  baker  must  master. 
The  constituents  of  a  biscuit  are  different  from  bread.  No  yeast  is 
used.  In  its  stead  are  such  ingredients  as  cream  of  tartar,  bi-car- 
bonate  of  soda,  butter  and  milk.     Baking  powder  is  an  expensive  con- 
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diment,  and  the  qualified  baker  makes  his  own  powder  and  applies  it 
in  the  proportion  his  skill  and  experience  dictates. 

Our  Bakery  produces  besides  bread,  biscuit  and  rolls,  all  kinds  of 
cake,  and  pies  that  range  from  the  succulent  pumpkin  to  the  juicy 
mince. 

As  an  occupation,  baking  is  healthful  and  well  paid,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  there  is  good  pay  waiting  for  every  competent  man 
that  kneads  the  dough. 

financial. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  food  supplies  and  the  great 
advance  in  servants'  wages,  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  receipts 
from  tuition  fees  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  and  the  future 
outlook  does  not  present  indication  of  any  reduction,  but  rather  a 
considerable  percentage  of  increase.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
necessary  to  secure  an  enlarged  provision  for  scholarships  in  the  In- 
stitution, the  present  per  capita  having  proven  inadequate.  A  brief 
statement  of  existing  conditions  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  children  of  the  State.  The  departments  of  administration  at 
Albany,  with  which  the  Institution  has  relations,  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  an  increased  allowance,  and  therefore,  it  is  within  reason  to 
expect  a  just  and  liberal  increase  will  be  granted  for  the  continuation 
of  a  work  which  the  State  has  fostered  for  ninety-one  years.  The 
most  careful  economy  has  been  practiced  and  rigid  scrutiny  has  been 
made  of  all  expenditures,  notwithstanding  which  the  year  closed  with 
a  deficit  of  $23,141.58.  This  the  Institution  has  been  obliged  to  make 
up. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  scholarships  and  for  tuition  fees 
of  private  pupils,  have  been  $154,230.74,  and  the  expenditures  for  in- 
struction and  maintenance  have  been  $177,372.32.  The  accounts 
have  been  regularly  audited  by  chartered  accountants,  but  for  further 
detail  in  regard  to  matters  financial,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  which  is  appended. 

NOTES. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  Brevet-Major  Gene- 
ral George  Moore  Smith  and  staff  were  present  to  review  and  inspect 
the  battalion,  and  afterwards  to  make  examination  of  individual  pro- 
ficiency in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  in  order  that  the  the  Russell 
Gold  and  the  Smith  Silver  medals  might  be  properly  awarded.  To 
these  gentlemen  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered,  as  an  expression  of 
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appreciatiou  of  their  interest  in  this  department  of  our  school.  The 
uames  of  the  successful  cadets  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the 
Annual  Examination. 

On  Founder's  Day,  November  19th,  the  competitive  drill  between 
the  companies  was  adjudged  by  Captains  Huen  and  Delamater  and 
Lieutenant  Downs,  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  these  gentlemen  for  the  assistance  rendered  ou  the  occasion, 
and  also  for  their  timely  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  betterment  of 
the  battalion. 

Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  has  added  very  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blind  deaf  pupils  by  his  continued  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  by  his  additions  to  our  library  for  the  blind,  and  to  him  is 
tendered  an  expression  of  grateful  appreciation. 

The  anniversaries  which  are  observed  in  the  schools  of  the  State  by 
special  exercises  calculated  to  awaken  and  continue  an  interest  in 
national  events,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  deaf  by 
special  programs,  in  the  which  they  have  been  participants. 

The  members  of  the  School  of  Philanthropy  visited  the  Institution 
for   the   purpose    of    acquiring     a    practical   knowledge    of    methods 
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employed,  and  their  director  has  announced  that  it  is  proposed  to  visit 
the  Institution  regularly,  in  order  that  those  students  interested  in  the 
uplift  of  humanity  may  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
methods  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  man  is  made  able  to  take  his 
place  in  the  world. 

Representatives  from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  have  made  regular  inspections  and  familiar- 
ized themselves  with  the  working  of  the  school. 

The  publishers  of  the  various  papers  which  have  been  regularly 
sent  to  the  Institution's  Reading  Room,  have  earned  our  thanks  for 
their  courtesy,  in  the  which  all  resident  within  the  Institution  join. 

CHANGES   IN  THE   PERSONNEL. 

The  Institution  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  retention  in 
service  for  many  years  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  There  are 
thirty- seven  instructors,  whose  average  term  of  service  is  ten 
and  one-third  years.  Infrequency  of  change  redounds  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Institution,  in  that  it  permits  a  continuity  of 
methods  which  secure  the  highest  possible  results.  Owing  to  vari- 
ous causes,  we  have  this  year  been  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of 
appointments  to  fill  positions  relinquished  by  :  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner, 
who  accepted  the  call  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Deaf ;  Miss  Hillman,  who  resigned  to  be  married  ;  and  the 
Misses  Mack  and  Maclntyre,  on  account  of  ill-health.  To  supply 
these  vacancies,  Edwin  L.  LaCrosse,  M. A..,  Robert  S.  Ripley,  B.S., 
Miss  Clara  B.  Cooper,  B.L.,  and  Miss  Lila  W.  Wood,  have  been  ap- 
pointed. With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ripley,  all  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  the  deaf  elsewhere.  Miss  LePrince.  to  whom  had  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  has  returned  to  her  post,  and  the 
Staff  of  Instruction  is  fully  equipped  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work 
as  planned. 

For  the  household  department,  we  have  secured  the  services  of  Miss 
Martha  A.  Walp,  as  Matron.  Miss  Walp  had,  for  fifteeen  years, 
filled  similar  position  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  and  brings  to  us 
the  experience  and  ability  acquired  by  a  long  and  successful  service 
therein.  Few  other  changes  have  occurred  in  the  household  staff, 
only  such  as  were  made  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
devoted  service  rendered  by  the  members  of  my  staff,  whose  enthu- 
siasm and  loyalty  to  the  cause  have  not  only  made  possible  the 
profitable  prosecution  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  increased  the 
usefulness  of  an  Institution,    now   entering   upon  the  ninety-second 
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year  of  its  existence,  during  the  which  it  has  afforded  to  4,427  deaf- 
mutes  the  opportunity  of  becoming  self-sustaining,  self-respecting 
and  respected  men  and  women. 

For  your  great  interest  in  the  success  of  our  efforts;  for  your  wise 
counsel  and  advice  in  the  furtherance  of  all  plans  for  improvement 
and  advancement  iii  our  work  ;  and  for  your  continued  confidence  and 
kindly  consideration  ;  I  am  deeply  thankful.  It  is  this  oversight  that 
has  enabled  the  Institution  to  make  noteworthy  advance  in  all 
directions ;  it  has  smoothed  the  pathway  of  the  daily  routine,  and  is 
the  source  of  the  earnestness  of  action  by  which  the  deaf  children 
entrusted  to  our  care  have,  after  graduation,  been  enabled  to  make 
more  than  adequate  return  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  its  expendi- 
ture in  their  behalf. 

Unto  the  Father  of  all,  who  has  vouchsafed  so  many  blessings,  we 
express  our  dependence,  and  beseech  that  continuance  of  Divine  favor 
may  be  upon  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Principal. 
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REPORT      OF     THE      COMMITTEE      OF     THE 
ANNUAL     EXAMINATION. 


To    the    Board  oj   Directors    oj  the    New    York   Institution   for    the 
Instruction    of  the   Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

ENTLE  MEN  :— The  Committee    of    Instruc- 
tion, in  accordance  with  your  directions,  would 
report   that    the    Annual   Examination   of   the 
pupils  was  held   during  the    week    beginning 
Monday,  May  24U1,  and  ending  on  Friday,  the 
28th. 
The    examinations    were    based    Upon    the    requirements   of    the 
State   Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  for   Elementary  Schools.     The 
subjects   were  language,  spelling,  reading,  writing,   arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, American  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  Nature  study. 
The  Committee  presents  herewith  the  questions  in  the  several  grades 
as  best  indicating  the  scope  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Institution. 
The  Art  work  of  the  year  was  examined  by  the    Principal,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  in  accordance  with  his  selections. 

The  classification  of  the  565  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
required  43  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  34  teachers. 

In  accordance  with  the  results  of  these  examinations,  prizes  have 
been  awarded  and  certificates  and  diplomas  given  to  those  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  several  terms  authorized  by  law. 

The  appended  schedule  of  classification  gives  the  grades,  the  teach- 
ers, the  number  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  number  pre- 
sent at  the  examination. 
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SCHEDULE   OF  CLASSIFICATION,  JUNE,   1909. 


Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


ACADEMIC. 


Seventh 
Oral. 

Seventh 
Manual 

Deaf- 
Blind. 


Isaac  B.  Gardner 


Prank  S.  Thomason . 


Myra  L.  Barrager . . . 


12 


GRAMMAR. 


Sixth 
Oral. 

Sixth 

Man'l 

5  th  Oral 
Mixed 

5th  Man'l 
Male 

5th  Oral 
Female 


Isaac  B.  Gardner 


Harry  Best 


12 


Harriett  C.  Hall. 


Prank  S.  Thomason 


Pattie  Thomason . . 


12 


12 


4th  Man'l] 
Female 

4th  Oral 
Mixed 

Fourth 
Aural 

4th  Man'l 
Male 


INTERMEDIATE. 


Prudence  E.    Burchard    . . 


Pattie  Thomason 


Harriett    C.   Hall 


Harry  Best 


12 


12   1 1 


1 

13 

5 

12  | 

1 

«  • 

12  1 

1 

4 

1 

12  ' 

10 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

1 

■ 

12 

•  • 

4 

8 

12  | 

4 

6 

7 

13 

6 

12 

•  • 

12 

1 

12 

5 


11 


8 


11 


11 


6   11 


11  1  11 


10 


11    11 


11 


12 


13 


12 
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Under  instruction  dur-  ; 


Present  at  the  Ex- 


~  M^.^vr^^r«  ing  the  year,  animation. 

Grades.  TEACHERS.  *       3 


Males.   Females,  i  Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


INTERMEDIATE.— (Continued. ) 

3d  Man'l  ■ 

Mixed   Eva  E.  Buckingham ...      6          6        12  6  ,       4        10 

3d  Aural  ;  | 

Oral    Amelia  E.  Berry 10         3        13  10  ,       3       13 


3d  Man'l 
Female 


Prudence   E.    Burchard 


12        12       . .         11       11 


PRIMARY. 

2d  B  Oral 

Male  Florence  G.  S.  Smith..     12  12       12...        12 

2d  Fem. 

Man'l  Eva  E.  Buckingham 12        12  10       10 

2d  Aural 

Oral'  Katie  A.  Currier 11  2        13       11  2        13 

2d  A  Oral 

Male  Grace  H.  Stryker 11  11       11  11 

2  A  Man'l 

Male.  Lura  Mack 12  12        8  8 

2d  Man'l 

Mixed  Edward  S.  Burdick 7  5        12         7  5       12 

2  B  Man'l 

Male  William  G.  Jones 12  12       10  10 

1  A  Oral 

Mixed  Grace  I*.  Robie 8         4        12        8  4       12 

1  B  Oral 

Mixed  Allis  M.  Townsend 5         7        12        4  7       11 

1  A  Man'l; 

Mixed  Stella  B.  Hanmer 7         5     !  12        6  5       11 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


PRIMARY.— (Continued. ) 


i  st  Man' I 
Male 

i  B  Man'l 
Mixed 

i  C  Man'l 
Mixed 

i  D  Man'l 
Mixed 

Oral  A 
Transit' n 

Oral  B 
Transit' n 

Manual 
Transit' n 


William  G.  Jones. 


Edith  A.  Hillman 


Edward  S.  Burdick 


Jennie  L.  Ruggles. 


SibelleF.  King 


Elizabeth  T.   Green . . . 


Mary  B.  Maclntyre. 


13 

•    • 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

8 

7  . 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Margaret  S.  McGill . 
Helen  B.  Andrews. . 

Alice  C.   Eckert 

Anna  L.  Eckert 

Kathrin  Forsythe. . . 
Helena  P.  Newman. 
Sarah  E.  Scofield.. 
Alice  M.  Teegarden 
Jennie  L.  Thomason. 
Lila  W.  Wood 


y    I02  89 


J 


1 
13 

13 

12 

i   6 

1 
14 

9 

1 

1 

6 

\ 

1 
1 

13 


II 


12 


H 


IQI 


92 


RECAPITULATION. 


Tola! 


8 


13 


12 


14 


s  :  *3 


11 


5    " 


14 


69 


161 


NUMBER  CONNECTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


PRESENT  AT 
EXAMINATION. 


Males, 
Females, 


328 
237 


Males, 
Females, 


302 
216 


Total, 


565 


Total,  . 


518 
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ENGLISH.  —  Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Write  two  verses  from  auy  of  this  year's  memorized  poems. 

2.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  ?     Give  an  example. 

3.  Conjugate  the  verb  "be"  in  the  indicative  mood,  future 
perfect  tense. 

4.  Parse  the  verb  in  the  sentence  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss." 

5.  Define  Modifier.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modifier  used 
as  (a)  an  adjective,  (b)  an  adverb.  „ 

6.  Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  giving  one  modifier  to  its 
subject  and  one  to  its  predicate. 

7.  What  is  a  paragraph?  Give  examples  by  making  an  outline  of 
something  you  have  read  this  term. 

8.  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  as  clerk,  or  for  some  other 
position  you  think  yourself  able  to  fill. 

9.  Mention  the  leading  traits  of  character  possessed  by  some  one  you 
have  read  about,  and  tell  how  he  showed  these  traits. 

10.  Correct  errors  in  capitalization,  and  punctuate  the  following : 
mr  currier  sent  a  boy  to  the  home  of  rev  Stoddard  with  copies  of  the 
ninetieth  annual  report  of  the  institution. 

ARITHMETIC— Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Define  bank  discount,  commission,  taxes,  insurance,  base,  rate. 

2.  (a)  Reduce  20  rd.  2  yd.  ^  ft.  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile, 
(b)  What  percent  of  a  mile  is  40  rods  ? 

3.  Add  4.75,  34.1,  6.84;  multiply  the  sum  by  4  and  divide  the 
product  by  1.2. 

4.  Change  the  following  percent  forms  to  equivalent  common  frac- 
tions. 4£,  8^,  5i£. 

5.  (a)  (140  X  18  X  16  X  9)  (72  x  9  X  4  X  35)  Solve  by  cancel- 
lation. 

(b)  1  +  ixi-i 

=  ? 

6.  What  is  the  simple  interest  of  $950  for  2  years,  5  months,  12 
days,  at  7%  ? 
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7.  Sold  my  farm  for  $8,525  which  was  4%  more  than  it  cost ;  what 
did  it  cost? 

8.  Shipped  640  barrels  of  apples  to  a  commission  merchant  who  sold 
them  at  $3.75  per  barrel  ;  what  were  the  net  proceeds  after  taking  out 
his  commission  of  3$%. 

9.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  60  days,  dated  June  i,  1908, 
discounted  at  the  bank  June  16,  1908,  at  6c/c. 

10.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  a  certain  school  district  is  .003  J  ;  what 
is  the  tax  on  a  farm  assessed  at  $7,200? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. —Seventh  Grade. 

1 .  Why  were  European  nations  seeking  a  west  passage  to  Asia  ? 

2.  Mention  an  event  with  which  each  of  the  following  persons  is 
connected  :  Ponce  de  Leon,  Champlain,  John  Smith,  Lord  Baltimore, 
Wolfe,  Bacon,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Robert  Morris. 

3.  What  was  Henry  Hudson's  purpose  in  sailing  up  the  Hudson 
River  ? 

4.  How  did  the  New  England  colonists  differ  from  those  in 
Virginia? 

5.  Give  the  main  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Give 
the  result  of  one  of  the  battles. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  two  most  important  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  give  reasons  for  your  answer  ? 

7.  What  two  traits  of  character  helped  to  make  Washington  the 
great  man  he  was  ?     Give  incidents  illustrating  each  of  these  traits. 

8.  Name  the  three  departments  of  government  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  and  state  the  purpose  of  each. 

9.  Name  three  great  generals  of  the  Civil  War  who  were  in  the 
Union  Army  and  three  who  were  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

10.  Mention  an  important  event  in  the  administrations  of  (a)  Jef- 
ferson (b)  Madison,  (c)  Buchanan,  (d)  Grant,  (e)  Cleveland. 

CURRENT  EVENTS.  —  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade. 

1.  Why  did  the  American  squadron  sail  around  the  world  ?  How 
many  ships  made  the  voyage?  Who  commanded  the  squadron? 
When  did  it  return? 


/••,' 
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2.  What  is  the  Tariff?     Who  is  revising  it?     Why  is  it  being  re- 
vised t 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  "Direct  Primaries ?' ' 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  earthquake  of  Messina. 

5.  What  took  place  in  Washington  March  4th? 

6.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  "Marathon"  race? 

7.  What  is  being  done  at  Panama,  and  by  what  government? 

8.  Why   are  preparations    being   made   by    New   York    to   honor 
Henry  Hudson  and  Robert  Fulton? 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  of  automobile  speeding? 

10    Do  you  believe  that  flying   machines  will  succeed   in  success- 
full}'  navigating  the  air? 


GEOGRAPHY— Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Define  (a)  peninsula,  (b)  oasis,  (c)  volcano,  (d)  geyser,  (e) 
river  system,  (f)  levee,  (g)  ocean  current. 

2.  (a)  Name  three  races  of  mankind  and  mention  a  country  inhabit- 
ed by  each,  (b)  What  form  of  government  has  (1)  The  United 
States,  (2)  England,  (3)  Turkey,  (4)  Japan,  (5)  Russia. 

3.  Draw  an  outline  of  North  America  showing  the  land  and  water 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  on  it  locate  two  seaport  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  route  between  one  of  these  cities  and  some  foreign  coun- 
try with  which  it  trades. 

4.  Name  (a)  three  important  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  (b) 
two  important  commercial  countries  of  Asia. 

5.  Name  regions  of  the  earth  that  are  noted  for  the  production  of 
(a)  wine,  (b)  cattle,  (c)  rices,  (d)  silk,  (e)  gold,  (f)  grain,  (g)  dia- 
monds, (h)  coffee,  (i)  sugar,  (j)  cotton. 

6.  Mention  (a)  an  agricultural  region  of  Europe,  (b)  manufacturing 
region  of  the  United  States.  State  the  conditions  which  have  made 
them  such. 

7.  Where  is  each  of  the  following  and  for  what  is  it  noted: —  (a) 
Great  Salt  Lake,  (b)  London,  (c)  Liverpool,  (d)  Switzerland,  (e) 
Island  of  Ceylon,  (f)  Messina,  (g)  Panama,  (h)  Gibraltar. 

8.  What  city  is  the  metropolis  of  (1)  Austria,  (2)  Canada,  (3) 

5 


/ 
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China,  (4)    Egypt,    (5)   England,    (6)    France,    (7)    Germany,  (8) 
Italy,  (9)  Japan,  (10)  Russia,  (11)  Spain,  (12)  United  States. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  upon  it  locate  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Watertown, 
Rochester,  Buffalo  ;  state  in  what  county  is  each  of  these  cities. 

10.  Write  briefly  about  Turkey,  or  the  Panama  Canal. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.— Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

1.  Explain  how  the  blood  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  What  material  in  the  bones  makes  them  hard  and  stiff? 

3.  Describe  briefly  how  food  becomes  blood. 

4.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration  and  describe  them. 

5.  Give  three  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  the  eye. 

6.  Describe  in  what  way  the  blood  is  changed  in  the  lungs. 

7.  Why  should  underclothing  be  frequently  changed  and  washed  ? 

8.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  care  of  the  teeth  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  good  ventilation  ?  Why  is  good  ventilation 
necessary  in  a  school  room  or  in  a  sleeping  room  ? 

10.  (a)  How  are  habits  formed?     (b)    What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween good  habits  and  bad  habits  ? 

NATURE  STUDY.— Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Have  you  any  pet  animals  at  home?    Which  do  you  like  best ? 

2.  Name  three  of  the  most  useful  domestic  animals  and  tell  why  each 
is  useful  ? 

3.  Name  three  kinds  of  early  fruit  that  are  used  for  food. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  any  trees  you  know  by  sight  that  do  not  shed 
their  leaves  in  the  fall. 

5.  Names  three  kinds  of  birds  you  have  seen  this  year  and  tell  how 
you  know  them. 

6.  Name  two  useful  insects  and  tell  why  each  is  useful. 

7.  Name  five  wild  animals,  large  or  small,  you  have  seen. 

8.  What  three  conditions  are  necessary  to  plant  growth  ? 

9.  What  time  of  year  do  lumbermen  cut  wood  and  timber?    Why? 
10.  Why  does  the  farmer  plough  his  ground  and  the  gardener  spade 

his  garden  before  planting  seed  ? 


i§ 
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SPEU.ING.- 

—Seventh  Grade. 

I. 

accommodation  balance 

freight 

medical 

2. 

account 

cultivator 

funnel 

porosity 

3- 

athlete 

cricket 

fidelity 

physician 

4- 

assurance 

cordage 

guaranty 

plough 

5. 

athletics 

circle 

granite 

re-elect 

6. 

acknowledge 

college 

harrow 

steeple 

7. 

anchor 

chimney 

inertia 

switch  mau 

8. 

button 

diameter 

incubator 

surgeon 

9- 

bewilder 

floor 

loam 

tailor 

10. 

building 

fraternity 

marble 

weather 

KNGL1SH— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Write  two  verses  from  any  one  of  this  year's  memorized  poems. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following  and  supply  proper  capitals  and  abbrevia- 
tions : — daniel  webster  was  born  January  eighteenth  1782  at  Salisbury 
new  hampshire. 

3  Write  the  plural  of  calf,  child,  donkey,  fairy,  he,  I,  Miss, 
mouse,  piano.  ne»ro,  table,  woman. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  reproduce  the  exact  words  used 
by  one  of  your  schoolmates. 

5.  Compare  each  of  the  following  :    ripe,  gentle,  hasty,  good,  easy. 

6.  Analyze  by  diagrams  :  "I  know  that  you  went  to  the  city." 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  character  selected  from  some  books  you 
have  read  this  term. 

8.  Point  out  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following :  A  fly 
alighted  upon  a  pot  of  honey,  and  after  eating  the  honey  along  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  he  crept  into  the  jar,  where  his  legs  stuck  fast. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  two  adjective  modifiers  and  two 
adverbial  modifiers.     Underline  the  modifiers. 

10.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  what  you  expect  to  do  this 
summer. 

ARITHMETIC— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Define  fraction,  prime  factors,  percentage,  base,  rate. 

2.  Multiply  7384967  by  598.  (  Give  full  operation  as  well  as  an- 
swer. ) 
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3.  Express  decimally  1%,  |%,  i%,  5*%,  125%. 

4.  Change  3%,  8%,  12*%,  to  equivalent  common  fractions. 

5.  (a)  What  perceut  of  90  bushels   is  18  bushels?     (b)  What  is 
5%  of  70? 

6.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $185,  which  was*  5%  'more  than  it  cost. 

■ 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  horse  ? 

7.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  laying  a  cement  floor  in  a  stable  24  ft. 
long  and  15^  ft.  wide  at  90  cents  per  square  yard? 

8.  How  much  will  8752  lbs.  of  hay  cost  at  $9.60  per  ton  ? 

9.  A  man  buys  oil  at  50  cents  per  gallon  and  sells  it  at  9  cents  a  pint  ; 
what  is  his  gain  on  8  gallons? 

10.  Add  179^  and  154^  and  from  the  sum  take  38  \. 

HISTORY.— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  What  sort  of  men  were  the  royal  governors  sent  from  England 
to  govern  the  American  colonies  ? 

2.  Name  two  Acts  of  Parliament  that  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Revolutionary  War? 

3.  Who  was  Patrick  Henry  and  what  did  he  say  in  a  famous  speech 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly  ? 

4.  For  what  purpose  did  General  Gage  send  troops  to  Lexington 
and  Concord  ?     With  what  result  ? 

5.  Who  were  the  "  Minute  Men"  ? 

6.  When   and  where  was    the    "  Declaration    of    Independence" 
adopted  ? 

7.  Where  is  (a)  Valley  Forge,  (b)  Stony  Point,   (c)   Monmouth? 

8.  Tell  something  about  John  Paul  Jones. 

9.  How  did  Benj.  Franklin  and  Robert  Morris  help  the  Americans 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

10.  Name  three  British  and  five  American  generals  who  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

CURRENT  EVENTS.— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  What  happened  at  Messina,  Italy,  some  months  ago? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  woman  should  vote? 
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3.  What  took  place  in  Washington  on  March  4th  last  ? 

4.  What  great  thing  was  done  by  the  American  Navy  during  the 
past  year  ? 

5.  What  is  being  done  at  Panama  ? 

GEOGRAPHY— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Define  and  give  examples  of  lake,  strait,  peninsula,  bay. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  showing  the  water 
boundaries,  and  locate  (a)  a  great  mining  region,  (b)  an  extensive 
agricultural  region,  (c)  a  manufacturing  region. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  North 
America. 

4.  Name  three  races  of  people  found  in  North  America. 

5.  Bound  the  United  States. 

6.  Locate  (a)  Cape  May,  (b)  Baffin  Bay,  (c)  Great  Salt  Lake, 
(d)  Cuba. 

7.  Describe  the  route  that  must  be  taken  by  a  steamboat  in  going 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York. 

8.  Name  three  general  conditions  favorable  to  manufacturing. 

9.  In  what  State  is  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Wheeling,  Chicago,  St 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  St.  Paul,  Seattle? 

10.   Mention  a  section  of  the  United  States  that  produces    (a)  cot- 
ton, (b)  wheat,  (c)  gold,  (d)  sugar,  (e)  lumber. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Why  are  some  kinds  of  food  eaten  raw  and  other  kinds  cooked  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  motor  nerves? 

3.  Why  should  school  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  be  well  ventilat- 
ed? 

4.  Why  is  soap  used  for  washing  purposes? 

5.  What  is  the  spinal  cord.  Of  what  is  it  composed  and  where  is  it 
situated  ? 

6.  Describe  how  a  muscle  produces  motion. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscles? 

8.  Where  is  the  heart  and  what  is  its  use  ? 
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9.  How  is  our  food  changed  into  blood  ? 
10.  Describe  the  proper  method  of  breathing.     Explain  why  breath- 
ing is  necessary  for  life. 

NATURE  STUDY.— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Classify  the  following  animals  as  domestic  or  wild:  wolf,  dog, 
horse,  rabbit,  buffalo,  mountain  lion,  cat. 

2.  What  are  the  most  common  domestic  animals;  for  what  are  they 
useful  ? 

3.  Name  your  favorite  flower;  why  do  you  prefer  it  ? 

4.  What  trees  do  you  know  by  sight  and  how? 

5.  How  must  ground  be  prepared  for  planting  seed? 

6.  What  vegetables  do  you  often  see;  do  they  grow  in  the  ground 
or  on  bushes? 

7.  What  birds  do  you  know  by  sight  ? 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  about  birds  in  general. 

• 

SPELLING.— Sixth  Grade. 


animals 

decimal 

arithmetic 

dividend 

business 

diamonds 

bean 

domestic 

briefly 

employ 

breathe 

exercise 

cubic 

Egypt 

capital 

fraction 

contract 

gardener 

Caspian 

health 

circulate 

island 

seaport 

important 

sentence 

kidneys 

spinal 

mountain 

system 

ostrich 

smooth 

percentage 

spelling 

products 

topics 

protected 

thorax 

plough 

treated 

repaired 

villages 

ENGLISH.— Fifth  Grade. 

1.   Which  of  the  books  that  you  have  read  this  year  do  you  enjoy 
most  ?     Why  ? 

-2.   Punctuate  the  following :    General  Marion  who  was  called  the 
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Swamp  Fox  invited  a  rich  British  officer  to  a  feast  consisting  of  a 
heap  of  potatoes  Do  you  call  this  a  feast  asked  the  officer  Its  the 
best  I  can  offer  you  answered  the  Swamp  Pox. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  Nouns  in  the  first  two  questions  above  and 
classify  them  as  Common  or  Proper. 

4.  Contract  can  not,  do  not,  is  not,  will  not,  it  is,  it  was,  it  will. 

5.  What  is  the  abbreviation  of  February,  Street,  Saint,  Massachu- 
setts, President,  Secretary,  Honorable,  Doctor,  County. 

6.  Fill  the  blanks  with  is,  are,  was,  were,  has,  or  have,  as  you  think 

proper :  Two  robins a  lining  of  soft   hair  and  feathers.     Last 

April  there  ....  four  little  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  eggs  ....  blue. 
Now  there  ....  four  little  birds  that  cannot  fly. 

7.  Write  2  verses  from  one  of  the  memory  selections.     Be  careful 
as  to  proper  spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

8.  Fill  each  blank  with  a  personal  pronoun.     Who  is  there  ?     It  is 

Is  that  May  ?    It   is Where  is  John  ?     ....  is  gone. 

Whose  book  is  lost  ?     ....  book  is  lost. 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother  telling  her  of  your  school  work. 
Use  at  least  30  words. 

10.  Write  a  description  of    the  Institution  grounds,  using  at  least 
60  words. 


ARITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Write  1889  in  Roman  Notation.     Write  in  figures  :  Twenty-eight 
million  seven  hundred  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-nine. 

2.  (a)  Write  five  odd  numbers,  five  prime  numbers. 

3.  (b)  2  x  3  x  8x  12  x  15 


6x4X3x6  (use  cancellation) 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  goods  :    10  lbs.    coffee    at 
28  cents,  6  lbs.  sugar  at  7  cents,  12  lbs.  of  rice  at  Syi  cents,  1  dozen 
cans  of  tomatoes  for  $2.00,  6J4  lbs.  butter  at  32  cents. 

4.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  144. 

5.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  square  foot  ? 
How  many  quarts  in  a  bushel  ? 
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How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon  ? 
How  many  rods  in  a  mile  ? 
How  many  pounds  in  a  ton  ? 

6.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  14,  42,    70;    the  Least 
Common  Multiple  of  14,  42,  70. 

7.  Change  }£,  -%»  H*  to  decimal  fractions? 

8.  Bought  peaches  at  50  cents  per  dozen  and  sold  them  at  7  cents 
apiece;  what  is  my  gain  on  10  dozen  ? 

9.  How  nuny  cubic  feet  are  there  in  a  block  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide 
and  2  ft.  high? 

10.  A  man  paid  $3  for  a  hat,  $4  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  $20  for  a  suit 
of  clothes,  $1  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  $5  for  an  umbrella.  He 
handed  the  merchant  a  $50  bill.     How  much  change  did  he  receive  ? 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  (a)   Wheu  did  the  Cabots  make  their  voyages? 

(b)   What  did  they  discover  ?     (c)  What  nation  did  they  help? 

2.  (a)  What  nation  first  attempted  to  make  settlements  iu  Ame- 
rica ? 

(b)   What  was  the  result  of  those  attempts? 

3.  Where  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  America  ? 

4.  (a)  Who  was  Henry  Hudson  ?     (b)  What  did  he  do  ? 

5.  (a;  Who  was  Captain  John  Smith  ?     (b)  Tell  about  Pocahontas. 

6.  (a)  Who  first  settled  New  York?     (b)  When  did  the  English 
take  possession  ? 

7.  (a)  What  caused  King  Philip's  War? 
(b)  What  was  the  result  of  this  War? 

8.  When  and  by  whom  was  Maryland  settled  ? 

9.  When  and  under  what  grant  did  the  Quakers  settle  Pennsylvania  ? 
10.   What  do  you  know  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

CURRENT  EVENTS.— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Why  will  New  York  City  honor  the  memory  of  Henry  Hudson? 

2.  What  trouble  has  there  been  in  Turkey? 

3.  What  happened  in  Italy  some  months  ago? 
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4.  Do  you  think  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  ? 

5.  What  is  being  done  at  Panama  ? 

GEOGRAPHY.— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  What  is  (a)  a  cape,  (b)  a  valley,  (c)  a  peninsula? 

2.  In  what  direction  from  here  is  (a)  Canada,  (b)  Mexico,  (c) 
The  Atlantic  Ocean,  (d)  The  Pacific  Ocean,  (e)  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

3.  Mention  three  important  products  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
(b)  The  United  States,  (c)  Mexico. 

4.  Mention  (a)  a  large  gulf  in  North  America,  (b)  a  large  river  in 
South  America,  (c)  a  large  city  in  Europe,  (d)  a  large  river  in  Asia. 

5.  Describe  briefly  how  you  would  reach  Liverpool  from  New  York. 

6.  What  Empire  is  composed  of  Islands  ?    Name  its  Capital  City. 

7.  Name  three  things  that  a  ship  would  be  likely  to  carry  from 
Australia  to  England. 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa  and  locate  a  mountain  range,  an 
important  river,  a  large  desert. 

9.  Mention  three  wild  animals  of  Africa  and  describe  one  of  them. 
10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  general  appearance,  character  and 

customs  of  the  Japanese  people. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Where  is  the  heart  situated  ?    What  organs  are  near  it  ? 

2.  How  are  the  heart  and  lungs  protected  ? 

3.  For  what  purpose  does  the  blood  circulate  through  the  lungs  ? 

4.  How  is  the  brain  protected  ? 

5.  What  becomes  of  the  food  when  swallowed? 

6.  Why  do  we  require  more  food  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm 
weather  ?     More  water  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold  weather  ? 

7.  Why  is  spitting  in  public  places  forbidden? 

8.  What  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  taking  cold  after  exercise? 

9.  When  a  bone  is  broken  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

10.  What    should    be  done  when  a  person   has   been  burned  or 
scalded  ? 
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NATURE  STUDY.— Fifth  Grade. 
i.  Name  two  animals  which  are  useful  to  man.     Tell  why  they  are 
useful. 

2.  Why  are  mosquitoes  said  to  be  dangerous? 

3.  Name  some  birds  seen  around  here. 

4.  Why  do  birds  build  nests? 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  a  tree. 

6.  Name  some  trees  found  on  the  Institution  grounds. 

7.  What  use  are  leaves  to  a  tree  ? 

8.  How  are  seeds  distributed  over  the  land  ? 

9.  Of  what  use  is  a  spider  ? 

10.  What  does  the  sun  do  for  the  earth? 

SPELLING.— Fifth  Grade. 


autumn 

dinner 

launch 

atlas 

dipper 

potatoes 

apron 

fireplace 

onions 

butterfly 

furnace 

radishes 

bucket 

Frances 

nephew 

balance 

goblet 

uncle 

coal 

govern 

receipt 

continent 

George 

supper 

cabbage 

Japan 

summer 

different 

knives 

winter 

ENGLISH.— Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Write  two  verses  of  one  of  the  memorized  poems. 

2.  Give  the  abbreviations  of   Captain,  General,    Company,    New 
York,  October. 

3.  Write  the  contractions  of  does  not,  do  not,  has  not,  can  not,  will 
not. 

4.  Write  sentences  using  the  adjectives  brave,  terrible,  proudest, 
more  careful. 

5.  What  are  your  two  favorite  games.     Which  of  the  books  you 
have  read  do  you  like  best  ? 

6.  Write    sentences  using  the  verbs  stole,   know,   gone,    drove, 
written. 
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7.  Change  the  nouns  to  the  plural  form  in  :  A  man's  arm  should  be 
strong.     A  fox's  tail  is  bushy. 

8.  Fill  the  blank  with  pronouns  :     ....   father  is  at  home.     May 

John  and  ....  go  to  the  city.     Kate  and  Lena  lost balls.     Two 

boys  ran  away  from  ....  home mother   felt  bad were 

brought  home  by  a  policeman  ....  father  punished  them. 

9.  Write  three  sentences  about  each  of  these  things:  orange,  fish, 
dog. 

10.  Write  a  short  letter  to  your  mother  asking  her  to  let  you  go 
home  soon. 

ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Write  in  Roman  numerals:  two  hundred  sixty-four,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred. 

2.  Read  25,300  ;  7,010. 

3.  42709  X  538  equals?     7,392  -5-  32  equals? 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  24 1/6,    1823. 

5-  25lA  —  ^  i  equals?     59  —  21  }i  equals? 

6.  (25  plus  33)  X  y/i  equals?     {%  of  840)  -r-  14  equals? 

7.  (a)  Change  5  gals.  3  qts.  to  quarts. 
(b)  Change  50  feet  to  yards  and  feet. 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  2  lb.  of  coffee  at  30  cents  a  pound  and  ^  lb.  of 
60  cent  tea. 

9.  If  oil  costs  8  cents  a  gallon,  how  many  gallons  can  be  bought  for 
$1.20  ? 

10.  A  gardener  raised  98  bushels  of  potatoes.     He  sold  14  bushels 
and  used  46  bushels.     How  many  bushels  had  he  left  ? 

CURRENT  EVENTS— Fourth  Grade. 

1.  What  is  the  United  States  government  making  at  Panama? 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  trouble  in  Turkey. 

3.  Where  was  there  a  great  earthquake  some  months  ago? 

4.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  voyage  of  the  American  War  Ships. 

5.  Do  you  know  anything  about  flying  machines?    If  you  do,  tell 
what  you  know. 
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GEOGRAPHY— Fourth  Grade. 

i.   (a)  In  which  hemisphere  is  North  America? 
(b)  What  waters  surround  it  ? 

2.  (a)  What  great  plain  lies  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
highlands  of  North  America?  (b)  What  great  river  drains  the  great 
central  plain  ? 

3.  (a)  Name  the  countries  of  North  America,  (b)  In  what  coun- 
try do  you  live. 

4.  (a)  To  what  country  does  Alaska  belong,  (b)  For  what  is 
Alaska  noted  ? 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  manufacturing  region  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  greatest  cotton  region  in  the  world  ? 

7    (a)  What  mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
(b)  What  minerals  are  found  in  them  ? 

8.  (a)  Name  the  New  England  States,  (b)  Name  five  large 
cities. 

9.  (a)  Name  some  products  of  North  America,  (b)  Name  some 
animals  found  in  South  America. 

10.   (a)  What  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America  ? 
(b)  Name  three  rivers  of  South  America. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE— Fourth  Gradb. 

1.  Name  the  three  general  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  (a)  Why  do  we  need  food  and  drink?     (b)  Into  what  is  part  of 
our  food  changed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  framework  of  the  body  ? 

4.  How  many  kinds  of  joints  are  there  ?     Name  them. 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  muscles?     (b)  How  many  are  there? 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  heart  ?     (b)  Where  is  it  and  what  does  it  do  ? 

7.  Name  the  three  kinds  of  tubes  through  which  the  blood  flows? 

8.  (a)  What  are  the  lungs  like,     (b)  How  are  lung  diseases  cured  ? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  food  materials  needed  by  our  bodies? 

10.  (a)  How  many  parts  has  the  brain?       (b)  What  are  the  five 
special  senses  ? 
6 
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NATURE  STUDY.— Fourth  Grade. 

i.  What  wild  animals  are  found  in  our  country  ? 

a.  Name  three  insects  that  are  harmful  to  man. 

3.  (a)  Name  five  flowers,     (b)  Name  five  kinds  of  trees. 

4.  Name  some  animals  useful  to  man. 

5.  Name  three  parts  of  a  plant. 

6.  How  do  plants  get  their  drink  ? 

7.  Where  do  plants  get  their  heat? 

8.  Name  five  birds  you  have  seen. 

9.  Name  five  vegetables. 

10.  What  animals  are  harmful  to  man  ? 


SPELLING.— Fourth  Grade. 


I. 

avenue 

expect 

poem 

2. 

appeared 

except 

practice 

3- 

accident 

exactly 

protect 

4- 

breathe 

expensive 

returned 

5- 

banana 

February 

spent 

6. 

brought 

gymnasium 

skeleton 

7- 

changed 

handsome 

seldom 

8. 

Chicago 

Institution 

sever 

9. 

daughter 

mischief 

vegetable 

10. 

dining-room 

muscles 

welcome 

LANGUAGE.— Third  Grade. 

1 .  Write  one  verse  of  a  poem  you  have  learned  this  year. 

2.  (a)  Change  to  indirect  quotation:    "  May  I  take  your  knife?" 
(b)  Write  a  direct  quotation  from  :    "  Mary  says  that  she  is  tired?" 

3.  Write  the  date  of  your  birthday.     Address  a  letter  to  some  girl. 

4.  Write  the  contractions  of :    is  not,  does  not,  was  not,   I  have, 
they  will. 

5.  Write  a  question  using  :  does,  has,  did. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  using  the  name  of  a  season. 

7.  What  book  that  you  have  read  do  you  like  best  ? 

8.  Change  to  singular  :  "  The  cherries  are  on  the  trees."     Change 
to  plural :  "  The  boy  has  a  marble." 
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9.  Who  is  our  President  ?     Where  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  ? 
10.  Change  the  nouns  iu  these  sentences  to  the  singular  form  : — 
(a)   Mice  have  sharp  teeth,     (b)  Horses  run  fast,     (o   Men  work 
hard,     (d)  Children  enjoy  the  flowers. 

ARITHMETIC— Third  Grade. 

1.  (a)   Write  the  names  of  7,049  ;  9,628. 

( b)  Write  in  figures  two  thousand  one  hundred  sixteen. 

2.  Read  4,560  ;    1,025. 

3.  (a )  Write  in  figures  DCLV. 

(b)   Write  in  Roman  Numbers  178  ;  829. 

4.  80  plus  100  plus  35    equals  ?     58    plus    24    minus   50  divided  by 
4,  equals  ? 

5.  (a)   Add  1  "4  (b)  Two   dollars   and   a   half,  a    quarter, 

3  three  dimes. 

6f 


6.  16  minus  2\  ?  4]2'   X  8  equals  ?  41?  plus  2-*4  equals  ? 

7.  A  farmer's  wife  had    Co  eggs  ;  how    many    dozen  did  she  have? 

8.  Five  horses  cost  $845  ;  how  much  does  one  cost  ? 

9.  Bought  8  lb.  of  crackers  at  7Cls  a  pound,  and  gave  a  dollar  bill  in 
payment.     What  change  was  received  ? 

10.   Find  the  difference  between  3142  and  1630. 

GEOGRAPHY.— Third  Grade. 

1.  What  is  a  river? 

2.  What  is  a  bay  ? 

3.  Upon  what  is  the  greater  part  of  New  York  City  built  ? 

4.  Where  is  New  York  City? 

5.  Into  how  many  boroughs  is  New  York  City  divided  ? 

6.  What  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  New  York  State  are  near  the 
Hudson  River? 

7.  What  waters  does  the  Erie  Canal  connect? 

8.  Name  two  hemispheres. 

9.  Name  two  oceans. 

10.   What  causes  day  and  night  ? 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.— Third  Gradk 

i.  Why  do  we  need  food  and  drink  ? 

2.  Into  what  is  a  part  of  our  food  changed  ? 

3.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  body  ? 

4.  Name  the  three  blood  tubes. 

5.  Tell  about  the  heart. 

6.  What  does  fresh  air  do  in  the  lungs  ? 

7.  What  does  tight  clothing  do? 

8.  How  should  we  breathe  ? 

9.  Name  the  five  senses. 

10.  With  what  are  our  bodies  covered? 

NATURE  STUDY.— Third  Grade. 

1.  Name  five  wild  animals. 

2.  Name  some  animals  useful  to  man. 

3.  What  animals  belong  to  the  cat  family  ? 

4.  Name  five  kinds  of  trees  that  grow  around  the  Institution 

5.  How  should  we  treat  animals? 

6.  Name  five  birds  you  have  seen. 

7.  What  two  insects  are  harmful  to  man  ? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  five  flowers. 

10.  Which  do  you  like  best,  cats  or  dogs?     Why  ? 

SPELLING.— Third  Grade. 

1.  Albany  library 

2.  birch  measles 

3.  bureau  medicine 

4.  beef  mutton 

5.  carnation  pearls 

6.  Chicago  pine 

7.  curtains  ointment 

8.  diamond  soldier 

9.  eagle  theatre 
10.  lettuce  velvet 
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LANGUAGE.— Second  Grade. 

i.  Write  sentences  and  use  is,  are,  was,  were,  has. 

2.  Write  a  letter. 

3.  Write  your  full  name. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  about  a  horse. 

5.  Fill  the  blanks :     A  rose  is  a a  robin  is  a 

Frank  is  a ,  a  cow  is  an 

6.  Write  sentences  and  use  the  words  to-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday, 
next  week,  next  month,  next  year. 

7.  Write  the  names  of  the  seasons. 

8.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  Monday,  September,  Mister,  Doctor, 
Avenue. 

9.  Change  to  plural  :     The  careless  girl  breaks  the  dish.     The  fox 
eats  the  chicken. 

10.  What  is  the  name  of  this  school  ? 

ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade. 

1.  Read  VI,  IX,  XIII,  XIV,  XVIII. 

2.  Write  in  Roman  Notation  4,  7,  12,  17,  19. 

3.  Read  420,  222,  889. 

4.  Write   two   hundred  eighty-one;  seven  hundred  seventeen;  six 
hundred  six. 

5.  Count  by  3's  from  1  to  36. 

6.  A  dime,  a  five  cent  piece  aud  3  pennies  are cents. 

7.  A  week   is     days;    3   weeks  = days;     1     dozen  = 

things;  yi  dozen  = things. 

8    16  divided  by  4  equals?     27  divided  by  3  equals?     iS   plus   6 
minus  5  equals  ?     3  times  8  equals?     T  j  of  12  equals? 

9.   71  less  25  equals?     26  and  18  equals?     5  times  6  equals?     18 
divided  by  3  equals  ? 
10.   (a)  If  I  can  buy  an  apple  for  3(51,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  15CI. 
(b)  A  boy  had  256I.     He  spent  12CI.      How  much  had  he  left? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.— Second  Grade. 

1.  Why  do  we  need  food  ? 

2.  Name  three  parts  of  the  body. 
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3.  What  are  the  limbs  ? 

4.  How  many  meals  should  we  eat  every  day  ? 

5.  With  what  is  the  body  covered  ? 

6.  With  what  do  we  walk  ? 

7.  With  what  do  we  chew  our  food  ? 

8.  When  should  you  brush  your  teeth  ? 

9.  Are  the  bones  hard  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  water  in  our  bodies  ? 

NATURE  STUDY.— Second  Gradk. 

1.  Tell  me  the  names  of  five  trees. 

2.  When  are  the  trees  covered  with  leaves  ? 

3.  What  do  we  get  from  trees  ? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  five  animals. 

5.  With  what  are  cows  covered  ? 

6.  With  what  are  birds  covered  ? 

7.  Where  do  fishes  live  ? 

8.  What  do  cows  eat  ? 

9.  What  do  we  get  from  the  cow  ? 
10.  Name  five  insects. 

SPELLING.— Second  Grade. 

1.  banana  6.  pitcher 

2.  broom  7.  onion 

3.  collar  8.  squirrel 

4.  fifteen  9.  skirt 

5.  puppy  10.  vinegar 

LANGUAGE.— First  Grade. 

1.  Write  sentences  using  trees,  grass,  slates,  desk. 

2.  Fill  the  blanks.     John  ....  a  book.     Clara  ....  a  dress.     Alice 
...  a  bird.     A  woman    ...  a  pie. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

4.  What  is  your  name  ?    Who  is  the  Principal  of  this  school  ? 

5.  Write  sentences  using  we,  our,  us,  your,  I. 
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6.  Write  a  journal. 

7.  Write  the  names  of  five  things  you  see  in  this  room. 

8.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  Mister,  doctor,  New  York. 

9.  What  can  you  do  ?     What  can  you  see  ? 
10.  Fill  the  biauks  : — 

Rose  has  a  . . . .  doll. 

James  had  a ball. 

Mr.  Currier  is  a    ...  man. 
John  has  a  . . . .  pencil. 

ARITHMETIC— First  Grade. 

1 .  Write  numbers  from  50  to  100. 

2.  Write  in  figures :    twenty-five,  thirty-seven,    sixty-two,   forty- 
one,  ninety-eight. 

3.  Add  :     1  plus  2  equals  ?     7  plus  2  equals  ?     4  plus  3  equals  ?    3 
plus  2  equals  ?     5  plus  2  equals  ? 

4.  (a)  three  robins  and  one  robin  are robins. 

(b)  six  books  less  two  books  are books. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  sign  for  plus  ?    (b)  What  is  the  sign  for  equals  ? 

6.  Count  by  2's  from  20  to  50. 

7.  Count   by  5's  from  50  to  100. 

8.  9  minus  5  equals  ?      6  minus  5  equals  ?      5  minus  5  equals  ?     8 
minus  5  equals  ?     10  minus  5  equals  ? 

9.  John  had   three  cents  and  his   mother  gave  him  five  more.     He 
then  had cents. 

10.   (a)  2  plus  2  minus  1  minus  2,  equals?     (b)  3  minus  4  plus  3 
minus  1,  equals? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.— First  Grade. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  body  is  the  (a)  mouth,  (b)  the  stomach  ? 

3.  What  covers  the  outside  of  the  body  ? 

4.  Into  what  does  part  of  the  food  change  in  our  bodies  ? 

5.  Why  should  we  open  our  windows  ? 

6.  Why  do  we  need  food  ? 
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7.  <Name  four  things  that  are  good  for  us  to  eat. 

8.  Is  tobacco  good  or  bad  for  us  ? 

9.  How  many  finger-nails  have  5'ou  ? 

10.  Name  two  things  that  are  good* for  us  to  drinl(. 

NATURE  STUDY.— First  Gradb. 

1.  Name  five  animals. 

2.  Name  five  fruits. 

3.  Name  five  vegetables. 

4.  Name  five  birds. 

5.  Name  five  flowers. 

6.  Name  five  trees. 

7.  With  what  is  a  cat  covered  ? 

8.  What  season  is  it  ? 

9.  What  fruit  do  you  like  best  ? 

10.  Is  a  bear  a  wild  or  a  domestic  animal. 


LANGUAGE.— Oral  Transition. 

1.  (a)  Who  are  you?  (b)  What   year    is  it?  (c)  Where  is  your 
mother  ? 

2.  Give  the  past  and  future  of  fall,  throw,  bury,  take,  go. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  the  months. 

4.  Write  sentences  using  over,  off,  into,  out  of,  on. 

5.  Write  a  journal. 

6.  Fill  the  blanks.     Mary  ....  a  red  pencil  box.     I  ....  a  knife  in 
my  desk.     We  ....  new  pads  next  week.     A  boy  ....  a  red  apple. 

7.  Write  sentences  using  jumped,  washed,  lost,  gave. 

8.  What  can  you  do  ? 

9.  What  have  you  in  your  pocket  ? 

10.  Where  is  the  basket  ?     Where  are  your  books  ? 


ARITHMETIC— Oral  Transition. 

1.  \  of  9  equals  ?    \  of  8  equals  ?     \  of  10  equals  ?    %  of  10  equals  ? 

2.  A  boy  has  15  cents.     He  loses  5  cents.     He  has  cents  left. 
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3.  6  minus  2  divided  by  2  X  4  equals?  # 

4.  Count  to  100  by  5* s. 

5.  How  many  9's  in  18.     How  many  3*s  in  12  ? 

6.  12  minus  ?  equals  8.     4  plus  ?  equals  10  ? 

7.  Write  in  Roman  Notation  5,  8,   12,  4,   13,  2. 

8.  3  X  6  equals?     4X4  equals?     12  -r-  2  equals?     12 — 7  equals? 

9.  Add     413  964 

167  127 

10.  What  do  the  symbols     +     —      X      -5-     indicate? 

NATURE  STUDY— Oral  Transition. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  five  fruits. 

2.  Which  fruit  do  you  like  best? 

3.  Write  the  names  of  five  wild  animals. 

4.  Where  do  wild  animals  live  ? 

5    Which  do  you  like,  cold  weather  or  warm  weather  ? 

6.  What  season  is  it  now  ? 

7.  Write  the  names  of  five  domestic  animals. 

8.  Where  do  domestic  animals  live? 
9-  Write  the  names  of  five  birds. 

10.   Write  the  names  of  five  flowers. 


LANGUAGE.— First  Transition  Oral. 

[Directions — 1,  2  and  3  to  be  written  on  "  Five  Slate"  paper.] 

1.  Write  a  short  journal. 

2.  Action  : — (a)  ....  gave  a  ruler  to She  put  it  in  her  desk. 

(b)  ....  stand  on  chair  and  touch  slate  with  ....  elbow,     (c) 

give  pencil  to  ....  ,  and  ruler  to They  put  them  on  the  table. 

(d) put  two  rulers  on  the  floor  and  jump  over  them,     (e)  — 

lift  the  table  and  carry  it  into  the  hall. 

3.  (a)  I  saw  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair,  (b)  The  boys  sat  in  the 
sitting  room  reading  their  books,  (c)  ■  I  saw  two  boys  playing  ball 
yesterday.  One  boy  threw  the  ball  over  the  fence.  It  struck  a  little 
girl. 
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4.  (a)  Write  statements  with  is,  like,  are,  see,  plays,  into,  on,  out 
of,  under,  behind. 

(b)  Singular  Plural 

boy 
leaf 
knife 
man 
horse 

5.  Put  in  has  or  have  :     A  boy a  new  hat a  girl  a  doll  ? 

. . . ,    the  boys  new  balls  ?    The  man   ....  coats.     Vera  and  Jennie 
....  dolls. 

ARITHMETIC— First  Transition  Oral. 

1.  Add    8234  2.  7  plus  3X2  equals  3.  3  X  = 
312 1                   4  minus  3  plus  8  = 
2176                  7  minus  5X3=  Give  table. 
2x4  minus  5  = 

4.  3  plus  4  equals  ?        33  minus  3  equals  ?  Ten  line  tables. 

5.  If  1  pencil  cost  4  <5t,  what  will  3  pencils  cost  ? 

6.  12  birds  were  in  a  tree,  9  of  them  flew  away.     How  many  birds 
were  left  on  the  tree  ? 

7.  Mary  had  8  ct.     She  found  5  more.     She  lost  4  cents.     How 
many  cents  had  she  then  ? 

8.  James  had  5  marbles  and  Morris  had  3  times  as  many.     How 
many  marbles  had  both  together  ? 

9.  Write  the  names  of  23,  30,  14,  100,  102. 
10.  Ten  plus  26  % 

34 
40 

52 
100 


LANGUAGE  : — Manual  Transition. 


1.  Name  the  days  of  the  week. 

2.  Write  a  journal. 
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3.  Which  do  you  like  better,  apples  or  oranges  ? 

4.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

5.  What  month  is  it  ? 

6.  How  old  are  you  ? 

7.  How  many  pockets  have  you  ? 

8.  You a  new  dress.     John a  brown  ball.     I 

a  doll.     Ellen some  candy. 

9.  Write  sentences  using  is,  am,  are,  has,  have. 
10.   Who  ?  What- When 

bought 

ate 

found 

forgot 

stole 

caught 

dropped 

combed 

saw 

ARITHMETIC— Manual  Transition. 

1.  2  plus  6  plus  2  equals  ? 

2.  10  minus  4  minus  3  equals? 

3.  12  divided  by  3  equals  ? 

4-  5  x  3-     4  *  4  equals  ? 

5.  Seven  books  and  six  books  are  ....  books. 

6.  George  had  9  apples.     He  ate  4  of  them.     How  many  apples  did 
George  have  ? 

7.  Write  the  numbers  to  50. 

8.  Write  the  names  of     +     —      X      -f- 

9-  3  x  3  plus  ^  divided  by  3  minus  5,  equal? 

10.  Carrie  had  six  cakes.     Her  mother  gave  her  eight  more.     How 
many  cakes  did  Carrie  have  .' 

LANGUAGE.  —  Oral  Transition  B. 

1.  Write  news. 

2.  Action  work  : — Joseph  took  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 
Sarah  picked  it  up  and  put  it  under  the  desk. 
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3.  Sarah  stood  behind  Hensel  and  put  her  hands  over  his  eyes. 

4.  We  stood  on  our  chairs  and  shut  our  eyes.     Miss  King  shook  us. 

5.  Pronoun  : — Two  girls  lived    in   New   York names  were 

Mary  and  Sarah father   bought    two    dolls   for    ....    Mary 

broke....    doll  and    threw     ....    out    of    a    window mother 

whipped 

6.  Write  sentences  using  found,  did  not  go,  shall  give. 

7.  What   day  was  yesterday  ?     What  day  is  to-day  ?     What   day 
will  to-morrow  be?     Write  the  days  of  the  week. 

8.  Sarah's  hair  ribbon  is  Trees  are    ....     Our  desks  are 

Snow  is Strawberries  are 

9.  Pronouns  : — 

I  me  me 


you 

you 

you 

she 

htm 

him 

her 

her 

10.   Possessives : — 

my 

my 

my 

your 

your 

your 

his 

his 

his 

her 

her 

her 

its 

its 

its 

ARITHMETIC— Oral  Transition  B. 

1 .  A  boy  had  9  rabbits.     His  father  gave  6  more  to  him.     How 
many  rabbits  had  he? 

2.  Sarah  had  15  cents.     She  lost  8  cents.     How  much  money  had 
she? 

3.  A   woman   made  8   pies.     She   dropped  1  and   bought   3  more. 
How  many  pies  had  she  ? 

4.  Write  :  24  equals  twenty-four. 

62       "  ? 

18       "  ? 

? 

? 


57 
100 


1 1 


1  < 
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5.  16  minus  8  ;    14  plus  S  ;    25  minus  25  ;   25  minus  o  ;    10  plus  20. 

6.  Count  from  10  to  30. 

7.  thirteen  equals  13. 
forty  "  ? 
fifty-five     "         ? 

8.  14  minus  4  minus  3?  8  minus  1  plus  3?  16  plus 6  ' minus  2 
minus  8  ? 

9.  Count  from  45  to  100 

10.  There  were  14  oranges  in  a  box.  A  boy  put  5  more  into  it  and 
a  woman  put  9  more  into  it.  A  man  took  6  out  of  the  box  and  a  girl 
took  out  2.     How  many  were  there  in  the  box  ? 


PLANTING    THE    IVY. 


ffi 


HE  exercises  of  Ivy  Day  were  observed  on  the  after, 
noon  of  Friday,  June  41I1.  Owing  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel. 
After  the  opening  remarks  by  the  Principal,  he 
introduced  the  orator  for  the  Graduating  Class,  Alfred 
F.  Schoenewaldt,  who  delivered  the  following  : 

Ivy  Oration. 

Dear  Principal,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: — We  meet 
here  to-day  to  observe  the  honored  custom  of  adopting  the  Class  Ivy. 
We  see  it  already  grown  up,  with  green  leaves  opened  and  branches 
spreading  high  upon  the  walls.  Its  clinging  to  the  walls  brings  us  as 
a  remembrance  of  our  growth,  our  happy  hours  of  school  life.  Our 
training  and  instruction  here  are  nearly  over,  and  to-day  we  see  the 
first  step  of  separation.  We  have  received  a  good  education.  To 
whom  do  we  owe  it  ?  To  the  Principal  and  teachers,  who  have  done 
so  much  for  us,  but  also  through  out  own  efforts.  And  as  we  have 
adopted  "  Deeds,  not  Words,"  as  our  Class  Motto,  so  in  the  world 
let  us  meet  business  difficulties  quietly,  but  with  hard  work  try  to 
climb  as  successfully  as  this  ivy. 

Each  of  us  hereafter  must  answer  for  his  future  deeds  aud  efforts. 
We  can  no  longer  escape  individual  responsibility. 

Let  us  then  show  our  Principal,  teachers  and  friends  here,  through 
our  lives,  that  they  have  not  taught  us  iu  vain.  With  best  wishes 
for  success  to  alt,  Farewell. 


BACCALAUREA  T  K     S  E  R  M  O  N. 


Preached  by  Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  D.D. ,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Institution,  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6th,  1909. 


'"  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it  :  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the 
river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water  :  thou  preparest  them  corn,  when  thou 
bast  so  provided  for  it.  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  :  ttiott  makest  it 
soft  with  showers:  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.  Thou  crownest  the 
year  with  thy  goodness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness."— Psalm  65  :  9-11, 

It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  good  men  to  make  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  his  works  a  theme  for  gratitude  and  praise. 
David,  who  was  noted  for  piety  as  much  as  for  royalty,  has  left 
us  many  Psalms  of  thanksgiving,  and  among  them  this  from  which 
the  text  is  taken.  In  it,  God  is  first  praised  in  general,  as  a  God 
of  benevolence  and  mercy  to  all  men,  and  then  in  particular  as 
the  giver  of  fruitful  seasons  and  abundance.  God  is  represented 
as  visiting  the  earth,  drenching  it  with  water,  thus  softening  the 
soil,  and  fertilizing  it  that  vegetation  may  spring  up  promptly  and 
plentifully  for  the  sustenance  and  use  of  man.  There  is  in  the 
text,  then,  a  call  made  upon  us  to  praise  God  for  the  season 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  Instead  of  complaining  of 
its  rains  and  moisture,  its  east  wiuds  and  cloudy  days,  let  us 
note  its  augury  of  abundance ;  its  preparation  to  meet  summer 
heats  ;  its  green  flush  of  tenderness  ;  and  its  grateful  assurance, 
by  springing  grass,  and  blossoming  trees,  and  reviving  flowers, 
that  the  winter  is  over  and  gone  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come. 

The  text  ascribes  these  signs  to  the  direct  presence  and  agency  of 
God.  The  inspired  writers  delight  to  recognise  God  as  the  immediate 
author  and  cause  of  all  things.     The  conventional  terms  "  Nature" 
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and  "  Providence/ '  so  common  now  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  are 
not  once  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  synonymous  with  God.  When 
God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Author  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein, 
He  is  styled  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,  the  former  of  our  bodies,  and  our 
Father.  The  indirectness  which  paganism  and  infidelity  have  culti- 
vated, has  become  engrafted  upon  our  language,  so  that  now  we  deify 
material  growth  under  the  title  of  Nature,  and  the  course  of  events 
under  the  name  of  Providence.  This  style  of  speech  is  a  concession 
to  that  portion  of  humanity  which  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  its 
knowledge,  which  shrinks  from  the  perpetual  recognition  of  a  person- 
al God,  endeavors  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  constant  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  involved  in  the  constant  use  of  his  name,  by  substituting 
such  phrases  as  the  "laws  of  Nature,"  and  the  "  designs  of  Provi- 
dence." It  is  perhaps  vain  to  hope  to  change  a  style  of  speaking, 
which  has  become  engrafted  in  our  literature  and  habits  of  thought, 
but  it  certainly  would  promote  a  more  reverent  and  truly  religious 
spirit,  among  Christian  people,  if  they  would  speak,  as  the  Orientals 
do  :  "  God  thunders,"  "  God  blows,"  "  God  took  my  child,"  "  God 
helped  me,"  rather  than  in  the  indirect  and  general  way  so  much 
practised. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  work  upon  the  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
and  Abyssinia,  thus  alludes  to  this  habit :  "The  conversation  of  the 
Arabs  is  in  the  exact  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name  of  God 
is  coupled  with  every  trifling  incident  in  life,  and  they  believe  in  the 
continual  action  of  Divine  special  interference.  Should  a  famine 
afflict  the  country,  it  is  expressed  in  the  stern  language  of  the  Bible  : 
'The  Lord  has  sent  a  grievous  famine  upon  the  land,'  or  'The 
Lord  called  for  a  famine  and  it  came  upon  the  land.'  Should  their 
cattle  fall  sick,  it  is  considered  to  be  an  affliction  by  Divine  command, 
or  should  the  flocks  prosper  and  multiply  particularly  during  one  sea- 
son, the  prosperity  is  attributed  to  special  interference.  Nothing  can 
happen  in  the  usual  routine  of  daily  life,  without  a  direct  connection 
with  the  hand  of  God,  according  to  the  Arab's  belief." 

Providence  is  an  attribute  of  God,  and  it  is  therefore  as  proper  to 
speak  of  the  Providence  of  God  as  to  talk  of  the  wisdom,  or  love,  or 
justice  of  Jehovah.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  making  the 
attribute  Providence  stand  for  God  at  all  times,  than  there  is  for  sub- 
stituting Love  or  Wisdom  or  Goodness  for  the  title  of  Deity. 

The  text,  as  was  said,  ascribes  the  season  of  growth  directly  to  the 
presence  and  operation  of  God.  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  water- 
est  it,  thou  greatly  enrichest  it."     It  is  a  flat  denial  of  the  fool,  who 
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"has  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  and  an  appeal  to  reason  to 
attest  the  denial.  God  is  in  this  springing  grass,  in  these  blossoming 
trees,  in  these  fertilizing  rains,  in  all  the  young  life  which  is  bursting 
into  beauty  and  luxuriance  around  us  ;  and  there  are  few  who  can 
look  abroad  with  eyes  purged  from  the  films  of  human  science,  who 
will  not  recognize  in  the  general  awaking  of  the  earth,  which  lay 
cold  and  dead  through  the  winter,  something  more  than  mere 
phenomena,  and  the  operations  of  natural  law  ;  few  who  will  not 
look  from  these  earthly  beauties  and  glories,  up  to  the  grand  Giver 
of  all  life,  the  Author  of  all  beauty,  to  the  Being  whose  glories  shine 
in  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
envied,  who  has  so  trained  and  drilled  his  nature,  that  the  heart  is 
destitute  of  any  impulse  to  worship  and  praise  and  bless  a  personal 
God,  as  he  walks  forth  in  the  garden,  or  wanders  by  the  river-bank, 
or  watches  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade  that  diversify  the  land- 
scape. Who  would  not  rather  be,  so  far  as  belief  is  concerned,  the 
savage,  whose  "  untutored  mind,  sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in 
the  wind,"  or  the  little  child  who,  true  to  his  God-given  instincts, 
' '  feels  after  God  if  haply  he  may  find  him1 '  in  the  flowers  and  the 
sunshine,  and  in  all  the  beauties,  the  endless  wealth,  and  the  sweet 
wonders  of  this  season  of  the  year  ?  Such  a  nature  is  ready  to  accept 
the  revelation  of  a  God,  to  recognise  Him  that  is  "wonderful  in 
working,"  and  to  join  sweet  assent  to  the  inspired  declaration,  "  All 
Thy  works  praise  Thee  in  all  parts  of  Thy  dominion."  Let  us  put 
away  the  cold  teachings  of  infidel  philosophy,  and  join  in  the  song 
of  gratitude  which  the  season  sings.  So  God  is  here  ;  in  all  his  works 
we  see  the  symbol  of  his  presence — the  presence  of  our  living,  per- 
sonal God. 

1 '  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  *  *  thou  makest 
it  soft  with  showers  ;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof."  Thus 
God  fulfils  his  covenant  with  man. 

41  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease,"  was  his  promise  to 
the  family  of  man  after  the  Deluge  which  destroyed  the  early  world. 
Every  springtime  we  have  a  renewal  of  this  covenant.  Its  myriad 
forms  of  loveliness  declare  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  The  songs 
of  birds,  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the  zephyrs  in  the  trees,  unite  in 
praising  a  convenant-keeping  Jehovah.  Every  year  we  have  new 
proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  God  to  his  promise.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
covenant  has  been  styled  a  cumulative  argument  for  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  It  grows  in  length  and  in  strength  year  by  year.  The  green 
fields  to-day  make  it  stronger  than   it  ever  was  before.     It  will  be 
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stronger  next  year  than  it  is  to-day,  though  to-day  it  is  strong  enough 
for  the  trust  of  all  the  world.  God's  covenant  standeth  sure.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  breach  in  it.  "Great  is  Thy  faithfulness."  The 
lengthening  days  are  telling  it,  the  flowers  are  blooming  it,  the  whole 
earth  is  quick  with  it,  and  it  breathes  abroad  in  the  balmy  air. 
Let  us  remember  that  a  covenant  thus  kept,  implies  great  obligations 
to  gratitude  and  love,  and  as  we  receive  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
let  us  give  thanks  for  the  ever-mindful  goodness  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
the  goodness  of  God  that  made  the  promise,  and  it  is  his  goodness 
that  annually  repeats  it. 

God  does  not  keep  His  covenant  as  men  sometimes  keep  their  agree- 
ments, because  they  are  afraid  to  break  them.  He  has  not  through 
these  many  thousand  years  "  visited  the  earth  and  watered  it,"  and 
11  blessed  the  springing  thereof,"  because  neccessity  and  law  com- 
pelled him  thus  to  do.  The  promise  was  made  in  benevolence,  and  it 
is  kept  in  love.  When  it  was  made,  the  heart  of  God  yearned  with 
love  towards  the  beings  whom  he  had  created,  and  his  heart  is  moved 
in  the  same  manner  towards  them  still.  It  was  no  mere  business 
transaction  with  Noah  on  behalf  of  his  descendants,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fatherly  interest  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  men,  all  of  whom 
he  delights  to  call  His  children.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  cove- 
nant is  not  said  to  have  been  stated  to  Noah,  though  doubtless  it  was 
revealed,  but  the  Scriptures  read,  "and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart" 
It  is  in  God's  heart  to  be  good  to  man,  and  so  He  comes  to  us  every 
year,  "opening  His  hand  and  supplying  the  wants  of  every  living 
thing."  God  is  the  great  and  constant  giver.  This  goodness  is 
"  over  all  His  works,"  and  we  are  perpetual  recipients  of  it.  "  He 
giveth  to  all  life  and  health,  and  all  things,"  constantly,  lavishly,' 
beautifully.  Are  we  ever  tempted  to  doubt  His  goodness  when  He 
takes  away  our  comforts,  when  He  sends  us  dark  and  dreary  days, 
when  rains  fall  constantly,  and  troubles  multiply,  when  friends  die, 
when  supports  fail,  when  pains  interrupt  our  pleasures,  and  clouds 
shut  out  our  sunshine?  Ah,  then  our  doubts  and  glooms  are  caused 
by  want  of  faith  and  want  of  knowledge.  If  we  would  trust  God, 
and  patiently  wait,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  be  desponding  or 
dubious.  The  very  blessings  that  we  receive  all  the  time  tljat  we  are 
occupied  with  a  single  case  of  suffering  or  trial,  ought  to  rebuke  our 
distrust ;  the  gifts  which  are  still  spared,  the  causes  for  gratitude  that 
are  forgotten,  could  speedily  close  our  mouths  to  all  complaints 
against  our  heavenly  Father.  And  could  we  receive  with  meekness 
His  word,  "  what  thou  knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter," 
every  murmur   would  be  hushed,  and  even  in  the  fires  we  should 
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praise  Him,  and  in  the  floods  of  deep  water  we  should  not  be  afraid, 
and  in  the  time  of  darkness  it  would  be  light  about  us.  Let  us  take 
to  our  hearts,  my  friends,  the  manifold  and  seasonable  gifts  of  God, 
the  emblems  of  His  goodness ;  the  soft  earth,  the  blossoming  trees, 
the  verdant  fields,  the  unbound  river  hastening  to  the  sea,  the  flying 
clouds,  the  health-diffusing  winds,  the  fertilizing  rain,  and  bind 
them  there  in  grateful  remembrance  as  pledges  of  a  heavenly  Father's 
love,  the  beautiful  evidences  of  His  presence  in  the  world,  the  omens 
and  hostages  (if  we  need  such)  of  favors  and  kindnesses  yet  to  be 
bestowed. 

There  is  special  teaching  in  this  season  of  the  year  of  God's  tender 
and  paternal  care.  Winter  displays  His  power,  and  Autumn  the 
wealth  of  His  resources ;  but  Spring  and  early  Summer  exhibit  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  God.  In  this  season  He  speaks  to  us  as 
His  children  and  we  see  His  fatherly  kindness.  The  young  need 
delicate  and  careful  nurture,  frequent  sustenance,  and  a  treatment 
varied  to  their  tender  life.  And  ah,  how  gently,  gradually,  carefully 
does  God  develope  the  tiny  sprout  from  the  seed,  and  the  leaf  from 
the  bud,  not  allowing  blazing  suns  to  burn  its  life  away,  nor  mono- 
tony of  weather  to  retard  its  growth,  nor  lack  of  moisture  to  stunt 
its  development.  The  frequent  rains,  the  alternations  of  heat  and 
moderated  cold,  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  the  varying  winds,  all  work- 
ing at  His  command,  bring  forth,  nourish,  strengthen,  and  gradually 
perfect,  plant,  herb,  and  tree.  And  how  clearly  does  this  delicacy 
and  tenderness  appear  in  the  exquisite  tints  which  beautify  field  and 
grove,  in  the  soft  texture  of  the  works  of  His  hands  which  are  so 
ethereal  that  the  slightest  touch  of  human  fingers  causes  them  to 
wither  and  droop,  but  which  are  nevertheless  all  unfolded  and  shaped 
and  colored  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Ah,  what  a  revelation  is 
made  to  us  in  these  growths  and  beauties,  of  the  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  Being  who  designed  and  formed  them  all.  If  we 
will  not  learn  the  lesson  from  His  dealings  with  ourselves,  perhaps 
the  contemplation  of  these  exquisite  products  may  give  us  some  new 
and  precious  comprehension  of  "the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord." 
Does  God  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  does  He  paint  the  lilies,  does 
He  open  the  fountains  of  his  sensibility  and  tenderness  upon  trees  and 
flowers,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and  clouds,  and  does  He 
not  also  care  with  unutterable  compassion,  and  regard  with  tenderest 
sympathy  the  children  whom  he  invites  to  call  him  Father  ?  May  we 
not  trust  Him  with  all  that  is  to  us  most  precious  ?  May  we  not  open 
to  Him  the  inmost  shrines  of  our  hearts  ?  May  we  not  make  Him 
partner  of  all  our  emotions  and  anxieties,  and  feelings  ?     And  espe- 
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cially  when  He  bids  us  "cast  all  our  cares  upon  Him/1  and  gives 
such  gracious  proof  before  our  eyes  of  His  tender  pity  and  fatherly 
compassion,  shall  we  hesitate  to  bring  our  souls,  wounded,  sick,  and 
sore ;  our  friends  and  children,  our  interest  for  time  and  eternity,  to 
Him  whose  "mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,"  whose 
41  compassions  fail  not,' '  "who  knoweth  our  frame,"  whose  "loving 
kindnesses  have  been  ever  of  old,"  who  "  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him,"  who  "giveth  power  unto  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  increaseth  strength." 

The  season  has  a  lesson  of  encouragement.     It  bids  us  take  heart  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  ;  it  is  the  successor  of  dull,  dead,  cold  winter  ; 
and  it  is  the   harbinger  of  summer   with   its  ripening  heat  and  of 
autumn  laden  with  rich  stores.     It  cheers  us  with  hopes  of   better 
days,  it  symbolizes  the   resurrection  of  our   mortal  bodies  from  the 
grave,  and  we  may  find  in  its  growth  and  life  a  happy  emblem  of  the 
development  and  beauty  which  God  will  produce  in  the  moral  world 
after  its  winter  of  sin  and  desolation.     When  God  visits  the  earth 
and  waters  it,  when  he  makes  it  soft  with  showers,  it  is  that  He  may 
bless  the  springing  thereof.     After  the  long  sway  of  winter,  when  all 
things  seem  sere  and  blighted,  then  come,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  from  the 
ground  the  grass  and  tender  herbs,  from  the  bare  and  rigid  branches 
of  the  trees  the  buds  and  blossoms.     The  frost  dissolves,  the  showers 
fall,  the  sun,    although   unseen,   diffuses  genial   warmth,  and  from 
the  temporary  grave  imprisoned   vegetation  bursts  upon  the  sight ; 
each  day  reveals  new   beauties ;   life   has  taken  the  place  of  death, 
activity  of  stupor,   loveliness  of  decay.     Had   we   never  seen   the 
Spring,  we  should  hardly  credit  the  possibility  of  such  a  transforma- 
tion as  we  have  recently  beheld.     But  we  see  its  changes  and  yearly 
expect  them.     Should  we  not  then  be  ready  to  believe  that  with  God 
all  things  are  possible.     That  the  winter  of  the  heart  may  yield  to  the 
showers  of  grace,  that  the  same  vivifying  power  may  make  dead  souls 
live  and  shine  in  spiritual  beauty  and  strength,  that  seeds  of  truth 
may  in  God's  own  springtime  germinate  and   grow,  that  it  it  is  fool- 
ish ever  to  despair  or  despond  in  anything  which  God  gives  us  to  do 
for  Him;  since  apparent    lifelessness,    and   cold,  and  death,  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  alike,  are   often  but  means  which  he  is 
using  to  make  the  transformation  more  complete  and  glorious,   when 
the  time  appointed  comes.     The  season  tells  our  dull  and  drooping 
hearts,  "  be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye 
faint  not."     God  cannot  forget,  He  does  not  forsake  ;  after  the  win- 
ter will  come  the  spring.     And  here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.     You  have  been  to  the  grave- 
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yard  in  the  autumn  and  seen  the  mounds  brown  and  sere,  the  withered 
stalks  of  summer  flowers,  the  leafless  trees ;  you  have  perhaps  seen 
it  covered  evenly  and  deep  with  a  shroud  of  pure  and  glistening  snow, 
and  listened  to  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  winter  winds  over  the  resting- 
place  of  those  bodies  which  you  loved  and  cherished  with  fond  affec- 
tion. Go  again,  and  see  how  God  has  clothed  the  forest  of  trees  with 
green  leaves  to  their  very  tops,  and  sprinkled  the  blue  violets,  and 
the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  anemone,  like  gems  in  the  green  turf, 
and  bade  the  lilies  of  the  valley  hang  their  crystal  bells  around  the 
swelling  mounds  ;  and  while  the  soft  winds  blow,  and  shadows  come 
and  go  over  the  quiet  spot,  open  the  Bible  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
I.  Corinthians,  and  read  God's  holy  and  satisfying  words,  "So 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  You  cannot  doubt  or  dis- 
believe it,  in  such  a  place  and  in  face  of  such  a  transformation.  As 
God  has  given  to  these  seeds  and  roots  new  life  and  beauty  ;  to  each 
such  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him  ;  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body  ; 
so  shall  He  raise  each  natural  body  of  friend,  or  parent,  or  husband, 
or  wife,  or  child,  in  newness  of  life ;  a  spiritual  body,  incorruptible, 
honorable,  powerful,  when  their  springtime  comes.  Looking  upon 
such  a  scene,  grasping  this  promise  in  the  hands  of  faith,  though 
tears  dim  your  eyes  as  memory  dwells  upon  the  past,  hope  pointing 
to  the  future,  shall  utter  in  your  soul :  "Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory  !  Oh  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  !  Oh  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  !" 

Let  us  gather  as  our  closing  lesson,  from  this  season  of  material 
growth,  a  bright  omen  of  the  development  and  beauty  which  God  will 
produce  in  the  moral  world  where  sin  has  so  long  reigned  unto  death. 
As  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  so  shall  grace  reign  unto  eternal  life. 
We  see  around  us  the  universal  and  resistless  force  of  vegetation.  It 
bursts  forth  everywhere ;  the  grass  forces  itself  up  between  pave- 
ments, and  vines  creep  over  cold  walls,  and  flowers  show  their  glad 
and  cheerful  faces  in  unexpected  nooks;  it  mocks  man's  efforts  to 
confine  and  control  it;  and  where  man  does  not  endeavor  to  prevent, 
it  rolls  its  waves  of  green  and  gold,  and  plants  its  gems  and  glories 
on  field  and  grove,  on  mountain  and  plain,  "the  valleys  also  are 
covered  over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing."  The 
radiant  season  bursts  all  bonds,  and  at  the  command  of  God,  renews 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  beautifies  all  lands.  So  shall  God  renovate 
and  adorn  the  moral  world.  By  the  power  of  His  gospel,  by  the 
work  of  His  Spirit,  by  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  he  shall 
glorify  humanity.  Hearts  deformed  by  sin  shall  blossom  with  the 
beauties  of  holiness;  souls  dead  in  sin  shall  arise  in  newness  of  life; 
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the  shrines  of  idolatry  and  haunts  of  vice  shall  be  purified  and  adorned 
with  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  acceptable  worship;  the  peoples  over 
whom  Satan  has  exercised  dominion  shall  become  the  subjects  of  our 
God,  and  he  shall  reign  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  forever 
and  forever. 

Soon  may  this  blessed  visitation  come,  fulfilling  all  prophecies,  and 
rejoicing  the  hearts  of  believers;  when  every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them  shall  join  the  loud  acclaim,  "Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the 
Lamb  forever  and  ever." 

As  you  go  forth  once  more,  my  dear  young  pupils,  to  your  homes  ; 
and  meet  with  joy  your  parents  and  friends,  I  ask  you  to  bear  with 
you  these  teachings  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  constant,  loving 
kindness  of  your  Heavenly  Father.  He  loves  you  and  cares  for  you. 
He  makes  this  world  beautiful  and  useful  for  your  enjoyment  and 
occupation.  He  desires  you  to  be  happy,  and  invites  you  to  take 
these  earthly  helpings  as  the  proofs  of  His  love  toward  you.  Will 
you  not  prove  your  appreciation  of  your  Heavenly  Father's  kindness, 
by  opening  your  hearts  to  Him  ;  by  obeying  His  commandments,  by 
doing  His  will ;  by  imitating  His  example  of  benevolence ;  by  showing 
goodwill  to  one  another,  and  trying  to  be  perfect  even  as  He  is?  He 
has  given  you  many  blessings  in  this  home  where  you  have  learned  to 
to  know  Him  and  His  great  goodness.  Take  with  you  the  thoughts 
and  memories  of  His  mercies,  and  of  the  love  and  care  of  those 
teachers  and  friends  who  have  been  your  guides  and  associates  here. 
So  your  vacation  will  be  a  happy  season,  and  your  hearts  will  be  full 
of  gladness  and  peace.  May  God's  blessings  go  with  you  and  His 
presence  be  a  protection  to  you  now  and  evermore, 


ANNUAL     COMMENCEMENT. 


The  exercises  of  the  Ninety-first  Commence  men  t  were  held  on  the 
lawn,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  8th. 


PROGRAM. 
I.     Prayer,  Rbv.  John  Chambhri.ain,  D.D, 
II.    Address  by  the  President. 
III.    Exercises  by  the  Pupils,  conducted  by  the  Principal. 


Presentation  of  Cocking  Class  Methods. 
Music  by  Van  Baar. 
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3.     Kindergarten  Exercises. 

(a)  A  Kindergarten  Bird.    Game  conducted  by  Rose  Forschirm.    (Oral.) 

u  Five  baby  birds  ; 
One  flew  away. 
And  there  were  fdur  ; 
One  flew  away. 
And  there  were  three  ; 
One  flew  away, 
And  there  were  two ; 
One  flew  away, 
And  there  was  one." 

(b)  A  Kindergarten  Flower.    Game  conducted  by  Frank  Florentinl.   (Oral.) 

"  This  is  my  garden  ; 
I  sow  the  seeds, 
I  water  the  garden, 
The  sun  shines, 
The  flowers  grow, 
I  pick  the  flowers." 

(c)  The  Sailor's  Hornpipe  by  Ten  Little  Sailors. 

(d)  Vacation  Days.        (Oral.) 

Boy        **  Vacation  is  coming." 

11  We'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.    I  shall  go  to  grandfather's  farm.    I  shall 
rake  and  hoe  the  garden." 


"I  shall  go  to  the  shore  with  my  mamma.    I  shall  dig  in  the  sand  and 
make  mud  pies." 

"I  shall  fish  all  summer.    My  papa  bought  me  this  pole.    See  the  line 
and  the  hook." 

"  I  shall  jump  rope  and  swing.    Then  I  shall  play  croquet." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  school  is  done.  Now  I  can  play  horse,  hoop,  and 
marbles." 

"  I  shall  help  my  mother  sweep  and  dust.  1  can  use  a  dust  cloth.  I  can 
use  a  broom.    I  shall  never  be  called  a  shirk." 

" 1  shall  help  my  papa  in  the  store.  I  can  wait  on  people.  Yes,  ma'am ; 
anything  more  ?  I  shall  write  the  order  in  my  book.  Then  I  shall 
put  the  pencil  over  my  ear." 

41 1  shall  have  a  party.    I  shall  use  my  new  dishes  and  make  lemonade. 
Good  bye,  Mr.  Currier. 
Good  bye  to  you,  teacher  and  dear  friends  all. 
Good  bye  little  schoolmates* 
Good  bye  till  the  fall. 

(e)    Washington  Reception  and  Dance.    (Oral) 


Girl 

Boy 

Girl 
Boy 

Girl 

Boy 

Girl 


Lady  Washington 
General  Washington 

Lady  Washington 
Gentleman 

General  Washington 
Second  Gentleman 
General  Washington 
Third  Gentleman 
General  Washington 
Fourth  Gentheman 
General  Washington 


(Enter  General  and  Lady  Washington) 

"  Will  all  the  people  come?" 
44 1  hope  so,  it  is  a  nice  day." 

(Enter  Gentleman  and  lady) 

"Good  Afternoon." 

"Good  Afternoon." 

"How  do  you  do?" 

*'  I  am  well,  thank  you." 

"  Good  Afternoon." 

"  Good  Afternoon." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  you.    I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-day." 

"  Let  us  have  a  dance." 
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4.  Giaduatiug    Essay.    **  The    Hudson   and  Fulton   Celebration,"   by 

Helena    Ber^. 

5.  Primary  and  Intermediate  Oral  and  Aural  Exercises. 

(a)  A  Welcome. 

(b)  Recitation,  "  Bed  by  day." 

(c)  A  Cake  Walk. 

(d)  Flags  of  Different  Countries. 

(e)  Number  March. 
(M  Birds. 

(g)    The  Swing. 

A    WELCOME 

I  have  brought  a  large  W Rebecca  Hartz 

And  I  have  brought  an  E Jacob  Stark 

1 

This  one  is  L Aaron  Fogel 

And  this  one  is  C Francis  Tn^Iert 

Do  you  see  this  round  O Ruth  Caplan 

Look  !    Here  is  M,  for  me l.imes  Mc Vernon 

And  here  I  stand  the  last  of  ail  to  show  ;«.•!• Vera  Hoffman 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  all  to-day All 

RECITATION-"  BED  BY  DAY." 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 
In  summer  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  t  >  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown  up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bsd  by  day. 

FLAGS  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Cohen  : — When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  livei  in  England.    London  is  in  England.     It  is  it  e  largcsl 
city  in  the  world.    This  is  an  English  Flag. 

Orman  : — This  is  the  Swedish  Flag.     I  was  born  in  Sweden.     My  grandmother  lives  in  Sweden 
now. 

Muuss: — This  is  a  Japanese  Flag.    We  think  they  do  many  funny  things  in  Japan.     They  have 
no  tables  or  chairs.    They  sit  on  the  floor.    They  do  not  wear  their  shoes  in  the  house. 

I.  Goldstein: — This  is  the  German  Flag.     My  father  was  born  in  Germany. 

Ida  Ginsburg: — I  am  a  little  Dutchjgirl.    Holland  is  a  very  clean  countiy.    Thin  is  the  Dutch 
flag. 

Shaler  : — This  is  the  flag  of  sunny  Italy. 

Hoffman  :— This  is  the  Russian  flag.    Russia  is  a  very  large  country. 

Ossman  : — There  are  many  flags  in  manv  lands, 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 
But  there's  no  flag,  however  grand, 
Like  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 
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Shaler  :— The  Salute  to  the  Flair. 

We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God  and  our  country. 
One  country  !    One  language  !    One  flag  ! 

NUMBER  MARCH 

i.  One  small  boy  don't  know  what  to  do. 

2.  On  comes  another,  now  there  are  two. 

3.  Two  small  boys  wish  that  there  were  more, 

4.  On  come  two  others,  now  there  are  four. 

5.  Pour  small  boys  march  as  straight  as  sticks, 

6.  Along  come  two  more,  now  there  are  six. 

7.  Six  small  boys  stand  awhile  and  wait, 

8.  On  come  two  more,  now  there  are  eight. 

9.  Eight  small  boys  march  as  well  as  men 

10.  Here  come  two  more,  now  there  are  ten. 

11.  Ten  small  boys  try  to  do  their  best, 

Now  they  are  tired  and  want  to  take  a  rest. 

BIRDS. 

1.  Robins  come  first  in  the  spring.    They  sing  in  the  trees  and  grass,  and  this  is 

what  they  say  :    **  Cheer  up  !    Cheer  up  !    Wake  up  !    Wake  up  !    Spring 
is  here.'* 

2.  I'm  a  jolly  old  crow.    I'd  have  you  know.    I've  sung  ever  since  I  was  born; 

Caw !    Caw ! 

3.  The  bluebirds  bring  violets 

4.  Yellow  bird— My  color  is  like  the  buttercups. 

5.  The  cat  bird  sits  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  cries    "  Mieu,  Miow  !" 

6.  The  woodpecker  taps  on  the  tree  like  this.    "  Tap-tap-tap  !" 


»» 


7.    I  sing  at  night  and  in  the  early  morn.    "  Whip  poor- will !    Whip-poor-will. 

THE  SWING. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue  ? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do  ! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside. 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down  ! 

6.  Graduating  Essay,  "  Aerial  Navigation,"  by  William  Aufort. 

7.  Presentation  by  the  Field  Music. 

1.  March— Carmen. 

2.  (a)  "The  Heart  Bowed  Down." 
lb)  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

*.  March—"  My  Maryland." 

4.  Answer. 

5.  "  Auld  Lang  Sync''  ^by  Goffin  and  Hoffman.) 

6.  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

8.  Graduating  Essay,  "  Progress  of  Printing  Machinery,"  by  Alfred 

Schoenewaldt. 

9.     Art  Work  with  the  Deaf. 
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10.  Military  Exhibit,  by  C  Company. 

(a)  Manual  of  Arms. 

(b)  Butts'  Rifle  Drill.        Field  Music  Accompaniment. 

11.  Graduating  Essay,  '•  Lafayette,"  by  William  C.  Wren. 

Music  bv  Van  Baar. 


12.  Presentation  of  Gymnasium  Work. 

(a)  Wrestling  Drill.    (Boys) 

(b)  Exercises  with  Willow  Wands.    (Girls) 

(Fifteen  Minutes) 

13.  Graduating  Essay,    "  Music,"   with  Valedictory  Address,  by  Carl 

Lautenberger. 

VI.    Report  on  the  Annual  Examination,   by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction. 

V.    Distribution  of  Diplomas,  Certificates  and  Prizes. 

VI.    "All  America,"  recited  in  signs  by  the  Choir  and  sung  by  the 
audience,  accompanied  by  Van  Baar. 


My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died  ! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride ! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee— 
Land  of  the  noble  free— 

Thy  name  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

Like  that  above. 

I  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  sweet  magnolia  trees, 

Thy  palms  and  pines  ; 
Thy  canyons,  wild  and  deep  ; 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  Rocky  mountains  steep, 

Thy  deepest  mines. 


I  love  thy  silvery  strands. 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Afrontthe  West; 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air, 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere — 
O  land  beyond  compare, 

I  love  thee  best ! 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees, 

Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break— 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God  !  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


VII.    Benediction,  by  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  D.D. 


TAPS. 


The  Essays  and  Addresses  delivered  by  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  are  appended. 

Salutatory    Address,    with    Essay    on    "  American    Exposi- 
tions." 

By  Solomon  Zimmerman. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen; — We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you 
to  our  Commencement  exercises. 

Vou  will  be  able  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  our  education  and 
can  judge  the  value  of  the  work  this  Institution  performs.  Many 
different  of  kinds  instruction  is  given.  All  of  this  is  meant  to  pro- 
duce practical  results  in  after  life. 

To  the  instruction  and  training  we  owe  the  ability  to  go  into  the 
world  and  earn  our  living,  and  in  spite  of  our  deafness  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  anybody,  but  to  work  like  all  other  people  and  be- 
come useful  citizens. 

We  welcome  you,  friends,  most  cordially. 

Our  first  American  exposition  commemorated  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  1876.  That  city  pos- 
sesses a  beautiful  site  in  Fairmont  Park.  Through  the  park  flows 
the  Schuylkill,  affording  great  variety  of  scenery,  A  large  number  of 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  wonderful  and  curious  exhibits  The 
exhibition  was  a  revelation  to  the  American  people.  It  gave  them,  for 
the  first  time,  some  idea  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
At  this  exposition  some  experiments  were  made  with  an  invention 
by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  This  was  the  much-used  telephone  of 
to-day. 

The  Chicago  Exposition  was  worthy  of  the  city  whose  founding  it 
was  to  signalize.     But  it  did  not  have  the  attendance  that  had  been 
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expected.  It  opened  just  as  a  panic  was  beginning  to  unsettle 
business,  causing  forebodings  of  disaster.  Still  the  exposition  itself 
was  a  splendid  success.  The  courage  and  energy  shown  in  its  build- 
ings, and  the  results  achieved,  made  the  name  Chicago  a  synonym  for 
progress. 

The  Pan  American  Exposition  was  opened  in  Buffalo  is  1901.  It 
made  no  claim  to  a  world  fair.  It  was  an  effort  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  develop  the  business  interests  between  this  country 
and  the  South  and  Central  American  republics. 

In  1903,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  opened  at  St. 
Louis.  This  was  organized  to  commemorate  the  acquirement  of  the 
great  western  territory  we  secured  from  Napoleon.  The  Jamestown 
Exposition  of  1907  had  also  a  historical  background,  and  did  much  to 
teach  lessons  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  English  colonists.  To 
make  known  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Alaska,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Alaska 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  was  opened  at  Seattle  a  week  ago.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  it  will  succeed  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized. 
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Essay — "The  Hudson  and  Fulton  Celebration." 

By  Helena  Kathryn  Berg. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year  there  will  be  a  celebration  to  commemo- 
rate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  our  most  beautiful  river 
by  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  trip  on 
that  river  by  Robert  Fulton's  Steamboat  "Clermont.  "  Another  boat 
is  being  built  in  Holland,  which  will  be  just  like  the  old  Half-Moon, 
in  which  the  brave  and  fearless  Hudson  had  so  many  romantic  and 
perilous  advantures  in  his  search  for  a  passage  across  the  continent. 
We  shall  see  the  Half-Moon  sail  up  the  noble  river  agaio,  but  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  many  warlike  tribes  of  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  river  when  Hudson  sailed  to  Albany. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Robert  Fulton's  little  Clermont  was  the  only 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson  River.  We  often  wonder  what  Fulton 
would  think  if  he  could  sail  up  the  river  now,  on  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  steamboats  that  carry  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  up  and  down  the  river  during  the  summer  time. 

Hudson's  discovery  and  Fulton's  inventions  have  done  much  to 
make  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  celebration  of  those  events 
will  teach  us  many  things  about  the  habits  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
those  days. 
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By  William  Aufort. 

Ancient  myths  show  that  attempts  of  man  to  soar  above  the  earth 
commenced  in  prehistoric  times.  About  four  hundred  years  b.c. 
Archytas  of  Tarentuin  is  said  to  have  manufactured  a  wooden  pigeon 
which  could  fly.  Over  two  hundred  years  ago  Lana  made  a  balloon 
having  four  large  balls  and  a  sail.  He  did  not  expect  to  go  up  very 
high,  but  to  travel  above  the  houses  and  hills  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

In  1766,  Cavendish  discovered  the  properties  of  hydrogen  gas. 
This  gave  the  firsti  hint  of  a  practical  method  of  aerial  navigation. 
About  1783,  the  Frenchman,  Montgolfier,  made  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  ballooning.  He  used  warm  air.  An  improvement  on  this 
was  to  fill  the  balloon  with  a  light  gas  instead  of  hot  air. 

Expermi neuters  have  been  making  balloons  equipped  with  motors 
to  be  propelled  and  steered  by  fans.  These  are  called  dirigible  air- 
ships, The  Wright  Brothers  made  a  successful  aeroplane,  and  it 
will  cause  no  great  surprise  if  we  soon  see  some  one  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  a  dirigible  balloon.  Count  Zeppelin  has  just  made  an  amazing 
voyage  of  nine  hundred  miles  over  Germany.  This  shows  that  the 
problem  of  controlling  dirigible  balloons  is  near  solution.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  building  an  airship  big  enough  to  carry  a  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  motors  sufficient  to  last  a  long  voyage.  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress  it  seems  that  this  object  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

A  leading  New  York  newspaper  has  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
any  one  making  a  successful  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  during 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  next  fall.  I  believe  that  some  one 
will  win  that  prize,  and  that  aerial  navigation  will  be  successful  in  a 
few  years 
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Essay — "Printing  Machinery." 
By  Alfred  Schoenewaldt, 

A  century  ago  there  were  printers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
used  practically  the  same  rude  tools  and  slow  methods  that  marked 
the  work  of  Gutenberg  and  Caxtou.  To-day  many  single  printing 
establishments  turn  out  as  great  a  volume  of  printing  in  a  week  as 
did  all  the  printing  of  the  world  formerly.  To-day  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  printing  offices  in  New  York  alone,  and  in  the 
United  States  aud  Canada,  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  news- 
paper offices. 

The  quantity  of  printing  has  increased  strikingly,  but  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  work  is  more  remarkable.  Forty  years  ago,  four-page 
papers  were  sold  for  five  cents,  but  to-day  sixteen-page  papers  are  sold 
for  one  cent.  Neatly  bound  volumes  are  now  generally  sold  for 
twenty-four  cents,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  were  sold  for 
two  dollars  or  more.  This  reduction  in  cost  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  number  of  agencies.  Rotary  presses  and  rolls  of  paper  take  the 
place  of  hand  feeding.  Then  the  substitution  of  wood  pulp  for  the 
more  costly  rags  as  a  material  for  making  paper.  The  use  of  compos- 
ing machines,  doing  the  work  of  five  or  six  men,  have  an  effect  in 
cheapening  the  cost. 

Several  different  kinds  of  linotype  machines  have  much  changed 
the  industry.  An  old-time  compositor  can  set  up  more  than  two 
thousand  ems  in  two  hours,  but  the  machine  can  set  between  three  to 
ten  thousand  in  the  same  time.  The  cylinder  press  was  devised  by 
Frederick  Koenig  in  1806.  It  first  appeared  in  the  office  of  the 
London  Times.  Our  Institution  prints  The  Deaf- Mutes' Journal  on  a. 
moderu  cylinder  press.  Stereotyping,  is  the  reproduction  of  type 
forms  or  engraving.  Within  recent  years,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
electrotyping.  This  secured  better  results  at  only  a  slightly  increas- 
ed cost.  Since  this  change,  the  work  of  stereotyping  has  come  into 
greatly  increased  use.  It  cau  produce  from  five  hundred  thousand  to 
one  million  completed  newspapers  within  an  hour  after  the  last  line  of 
the  final  page  is  in  type. 
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By  William  C.  Wren. 

Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  born  on  September  6th,  1757,  in 
Auvergne,  France.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  In  infancy  he  was  left  heir  to  a 
large  estate.  He  went  through  a  college  at  Paris,  then  he  entered 
the  army  as  an  officer  of  the  Guards. 

When  the  American  colonies  had  declared  their  independence,  La- 
fayette resolved  to  aid  them.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the  Ameri- 
can agent  in  Paris.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed  at  South 
Carolina  on  April  24th,  1777.  Going  to  Philadelphia,  he  entered  the 
Colonial  army  as  a  volunteer  without  pay.  Congress  appointed  him 
to  be  an  honorary  Major-General.  He  was  in  action  for  the  first  time 
at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  where  he  was  wounded  iu  the  leg  by  a 
musket  ball  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Two  years  later  he  heard  that  his  native  country  was  to  go  to  war 
with  England,  and  went  back  to  France  in  1779.  There  was  no  war 
between  France  and  England,  so  he  returned  to  America  with  Baron 
DeKalb  and  others.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Lafayette  did  great  service  for  the  colonies.  He  spent  his  own 
fortune  and  then  borrowed  money  to  buy  food  and  clothing  for  the 
American  army, 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  ended,  he  returned  to  France  and 
took  part  in  the  French  Revolution.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  was  at  last  set  free  on  the 
demand  of  Napoleon  I. 

In  1S24,  Lafayette  made  another  visit  to  America  and  received  a 
great  welcome.  Congress  presented  him  a  township  of  land  and 
$200,000,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  help.  In  May,  1834,  he 
passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  glories,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 
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Essay— "  The  Growth  of  the  Navy." 

By  George  K.  S.  Gorapers. 

The  recent  feat  of  our  navy  in  making  a  cruise  around  the  world 
has  attracted  much  attention.  The  navy  is  made  up  of  battleships, 
cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo-destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  submarine 
vessels. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  American  colonies  had  no 
navy.  The  Americans  of  that  time  were  a  seacoast  people,  who  did 
nearly  all  their  trading  and  traveling  by  water.  They  quickly  fitted 
up  some  ships  that  did  good  service.  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman, 
entered  the  service,  and  he  soon  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  that  ever  sailed  the  sea. 

In  1803  the  "  Gun-boat  System"  was  inaugurated,  and  the  number 
of  gunboats  was  rapidly  increased.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the 
navy  made  a  great  reputation.  The  superior  force  of  our  frigates 
was  shown  in  their  success  in  action  with  an  enemy  supposed  to  be  in- 
vincible on  the  ocean.  The  policy  of  maintaining  an  efficient  navy 
became  settled.  The  aim  has  always  been  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  day,  and  to  have  none  but  the  most  efficient  ships 
of  their  class  in  the  service. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  Confederates  raised  the  sunken  frigate  <4  Mer- 
rimac"  and  plated  her  with  iron.  At  Hampton  Roads,  on  March  8th, 
1862,  she  sank  two  United  States  warships.  The  next  morning  she 
was  met  by  the  "  Monitor,"  also  ironclad.  This  was  the  first  battle 
ever  fought  between  ironclad  ships.  It  made  a  revolution  in  naval 
construction.  By  making  an  end  of  wooden  warships  throughout  the 
world,  it  began  all  that  we  now  know  of  great  marine  fighting  ma- 
chines. 
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Essay  on  Music,  with  Valedictory  Address. 

By  Carl  Lautenberger. 

The  ill-tempered  King  Saul  was  frequently  restored  to  a  peaceful 
frame  of  mind  by  the  soothing  strains  of  David's  harp.  This  is  one  of 
many  illustrations  of  the  mystic  force  of  music  which  sways  our  inner- 
most feelings.  Who  does  not  feel  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  pa- 
triotism in  the  inspiring  strains  of  our  national  anthem,  the  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner?"  Music,  in  a  rude  form,  is  found  among  the  most 
barbarous  and  savage  nations.  In  ancient  times,  during  the  Greek 
games,  in  order  to  encourage  musical  learning,  prizes  were  awarded  in 
musical  competitions,  as  well  as  in  athletics.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  progress  of  Greek  poetical  literature,  coming  under  the 
heading  of  lyric  poetry,  the  chief  feature  of  this  style  of  poetry  being 
its  easy  adaptation  to  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  most 
famous  names  in  Greek  lyric  poetry  are  Sappho,  Pindar,  Anacreon  and 
Alcaieus.  In  the  education  of  the  Greek  youth,  music  was  one  of 
necessary  parts,  which  included  all  the  intellectual  accomplishments, 
The  present  sense  of  the  word  "  music"  is  the  intelligent  combination 
of  tones,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

According  to  musical  history,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  „ 
music  was  merely  a  form  of  chanting  known  as  the  Ambrosian  chant, 
in  which  there  was  no  musical  rhythm,  a  long  syllable  having  a  long 
note,  and  a  short  syllable  having  a  short  note.  Harmony  was  un- 
known to  musicians  for  a  period  of  a  century  afterwards.  The  ori- 
gin of  modern  harmony  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Notation  and  mea- 
surement of  music  were  not  discovered  until  the  twelfth  century. 
Music  gradually  advanced,  step  by  step,  until  it  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  fine  art.  The  compositions  of  such  immortal  composers  as 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  etc.,  are  the  leading  operas  in  all 
music-loving  countries. 

There  are  men  and  women  who,  by  their  talent  for  music,  can  so 
sway  their  audiences,  by  a  melancholy  stanza  or  humorous  piece,  as  to 
cause  tears  or  laughter.  It  has  been  proved  that  music  is  a  great 
sedative  for  persons  suffering  from  nervousness,  and  in  some  hospitals 
the  curative  effect  of  music  upon  the  patients  is  remarkable  Reli- 
gious services,  unless  accompanied  by  sacred  music,  lose  much  of  their 
attraction.  Indeed,  music  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
any  entertainment. 

The  example  of  our  own  band,  composed  of  boys  who  have  a  slight 
degree  of  sound  perception,  well  illustrates  the  great  value  of  music- 
al   training,   and  our  methods  and  accomplishments  have  been  pro- 
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nounced  by  experts  to  be  wonderful.  The  opportunity  to  profit  by 
this  new  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  an  especial 
t:ause  for  gratitude  from  the  writer  of  this  essay,  whose  degree  of 
hearing  has  been  so  fardeveloped  by  this  training,  that  he  is  now  able 
to  receive  all  his  instruction  through  the  ear.  The  idea  originated  in 
the  mind  of  the  Principal,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  military  organization  and  drum  corps.  It  seemed  in- 
credible to  those  with  whom  he  consulted,  and  he  was  even  laughed 
at.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  to  put  the  idea  into  execution,  and 
five  years  after  the  establishment  of  military  instruction,  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  teach  military  music  to  a  number  of  the  boys. 
The  method  of  instruction  was  by  making  the  pupil  feel  the  vibrations 
of  the  drum  upon  the  diaphragm  and  also  by  watching  the  arm  move- 
ments of  the  instructor.  The  attempt  was  successful,  and  after  a  few 
experiments  with  a  common  door  key,  the  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  fife  was  begun.  When  later  the  pupils  were  able  to  produce  notes 
on  a  bugle,  the  Principal  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  brass 
band,  which  called  for  a  greater  amount  of  ingenuity  on  account  of 
the  complications  of  the  accompanying  parts  of  the  various  instru- 
ments. Step  by  step  it  rose,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  degree  of 
perfection,  the  wonder  of  the  public  and  the  pride  of  the  school. 

Valedictory. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors  : — We  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  were  we  to  leave  our  Alma  Mater  without  a  word  of  thanks 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness  to  us.  You  have  supplied 
our  needs  and  wants  with  generosity.  Our  future  will  be  replete  with 
recollections  of  what  we  owe  to  you. 

To  the  Principal,  Teachers,  and  Officers : — To  you  belongs  the  credit 
for  preparing  us  for  our  outside  life.  You  have  moulded  our  charac- 
ters in  the  endeavor  to  make  us  upright  and  honest  citizens  and  to  be 
a  credit  to  our  school,  and  now  it  remains  for  us  to  show  whether  or 
not  we  have  profited  by  your  teaching  and  example. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Graduati?ig  Class  and  Classmates ; — We  have 
become  bound  by  strong  ties  of  association  which  will  ever  hold  us 
together.  We  have  experienced  many  pleasures  and  some  disappoint- 
ments, which  serve  only  to  make  our  friendship  stronger.  The  time 
for  parting  has  come  ;  let  us  promise  to  be  true  to  each  other  and  to 
our  class  motto,  "  Deeds,  not  Words." 
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The  exercises  closed  with  the  distribution  of  the  certificates, 
diplomas,  and  prizes,  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following 

Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  Pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  held  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose;  and, 

Whereas,  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz.  ;— 

Charles  Bromberg,  David  Wax, 

James  Bailey,  Susan  Adcock, 

William  Bergman,  Cecelia  Gilmour, 

Joseph  Dennan,  Rebecca  Hal  pern, 

Albert  C.  Gunter,  Jr.,  Violet 'Haun, 

Raymond  Layman,  Toby  Jacobs, 

Hubert  Lieberz,  Jr.,  Bertha  Levy, 

William  Morgan,  Edith  M.  Lewis, 

Morris  Pincus,  Nita  Milliugton, 

Louis  Rothkrug,  Mary  J.  Murdock, 

Moses  Samovich,  Dorothy  S.  Nimmo, 

Otto  Stahl,  Sadie  Reibstein, 

Louis  Steinberg,  Frida  Rothstein, 

Tillie  Rupp, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete, the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as 
pupils  by  the  Department  of  Education  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  continued  under  instruction 
for  three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms, 
agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That,   in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
*  this  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  be  given  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  named   pupils  who  have  successfully  completed  a  five  years' 
course  of  instruction,  viz.  : — 

Charles  Bromberg,  Susan  Adcock, 

James  Bailey.  Cecelia  Gilmour, 

William  Bergman,  Rebecca  Halpern, 

Josep  Dennan,  Violet  Hann, 

Albert  C.  Guuter,  Jr. ,  Toby  Jacobs, 

Raymond  Layman,  Bertha  Levy, 

Hubert  Lieberz,  Jr.,  Edith  M.  Lewis, 

William  Morgan,  Nita  Millington, 

Morris  Pincus,  Mary  J.  Murdock, 

Louis  Rothkrug,  Dorothy  S.  Nimtno, 

Moses  Samovich,  Sadie  Reibstein, 

Otto  Stahl,  Frida  Rothstein, 

Louis  Steinberg,  Tillie  Rupp. 
David  Wax, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.;— 

John  G.  Lange,  Helena  Berg, 

Moses  Neidenberg,  Marguerite  Gordon, 

Hudson  G.  Wells,  Delma  Pearce, 

Ruby  Beir,  Ida  Socoloff. 

Resolved,  That  a  diploma  for  a  Supplementary  Course  of  nine 
years  be  given  to  George  K.  S.  Gompers. 

Resolved,    That  diplo  nas  of  the  highest  grade  be  giveu  to 

William  Aufort,  Alfred  F.  Schoenewaldt, 

Carl  Lautenberger,  William  C.  Wren, 

Solomon  Zimmerman. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Shirtmaking  be  conferred  on  Mar- 
garet Carroll  and  Wanda  Makowski. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Dressmaking  be  conferred  on  Nita 
Millington  and  Hannie  Schwinger. 
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Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Plain  Sewiug  be  conferred  on  Car- 
rie Henninger  and  Tillie  Rupp. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  pro6ciency  in  Cooking  be  awarded  as 
follows : — 

Fifth  Female  Oral— Frida  Albert. 
Fifth  Female  Oral — Margaret  Carroll. 
Fourth  Female  Manual — Lila  Bowers. 
Fourth  Female  Oral — Dorothy  S.  Nimmo. 
Third  Female  Manual — Elsie  Ohrle. 
Second  Male  Oral — Moses  Schnapp. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  type-setting, 
punctuality  and  good  conduct  during  the  year,  originality  and  taste  in 
job  work,  and  geueral  knowledge  of  printing,  be  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Grade — Carl  Lautenberger. 
Second  Grade — William  Krieger. 
Third  Grade— Albert  Dirkes. 
Fourth  Grade — Harry  Goldberg. 

Resolved,  That  prizes  for  press  work  be  awarded  as  follows  :  — 
Division  I. — Hubert  Lieberz,  Jr.  Division  II. — David  Wax. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  marked  improvement  and  good  conduct 
be  awarded  to  Alfred  E.  Schoenewaldt. 

Resolved,  Thnt  prizes  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  division  for 
proficiency  in  their  respective  trades,  vis.  ; — 

Carpenters. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

First  Prize— William  C.  Wren.  First  Prize— Hudson  G.  Wells. 

Second  Prize— C.  Fredenberg.  Second  Prize — John  G.  Lange. 

House  and  Sign  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

Frank  Lux. 

Sign  Painting. 
William  Aufort.  Charles  Drake. 
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Resolved,  That,  from  the  interest  of  the  bequest  made  to  this  Insti- 
tution by  the  late  Madame  Jumel,  the  following  prizes  be  awarded  in 
the  Department  of  Art: — 

Art  Class  Prizks. 

Prize  for  Drawing — William    H.  Aufort. 

Prize  for  Pen  and  Ink  and  Mechanical  Drawing — Frederick  G. 

Fancher. 
Prize  for  Mechanical  Drawing — William  Bergman. 
Prize  for  Painting— Walter  Kadel. 
Prize  for  Design  and  Originality — Walter  St.  Clair. 
Prize  for  Stenciling — Ethel  Howe. 
Prize   for   General   Excellence    in  Drawing,    Painting,  etc.— 

Jean  P.  Gruet. 

School  Art  Classes. 

Advanced. 

First  Prize — Henry  M.  Brauer. 

Second  Prize — William  C.  Wren. 

Honorable  Mention — Alfred  E.  Schoenewaldt. 

Intermediate. 

First  Prize — Evelyn  Moose. 
Second  Prize — Joseph  Gabryelewicz. 

Primary. 

First  Prize — Charles  Phillips. 
Second  Prize — Moses  Schnapp,  Hosea  Steinhauser. 
Honorable  Mention — Herbert  Carpenter,  Michiele  Ciavo- 
lino,  Albert  Walton. 


Resolved,  That  the  Archibald  D.  Russell  Gold  Medal,  for  highest 
proficiency  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  be  awarded  to  Cadet  Private 


N.  Y.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
SCHOLARSHIP  MEDALS- 1    The    Holbroolt  Gold  Medal— HiehesI  excellence  in   all  the 
•tudiea  of  High  Chus  Course.     ,.  The  Harriet  Sinner  TsslLmoniil-Hirhest  comparative 
excellence  In  chancier  and  scholarship  of  tongenlial  deaf. 
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Stephen  Kabanovitch,  A  Company;  Cadet  Sergeant  Hubert  C. 
Lieberz,  Jr.,  B  Company;  Cadet  Corporal  William  G.  Lux,  C  Com- 
pany. 

Resolved \  That  the  Principal's  Gold  Medal,  for  the  best  drill  officer, 
be  awarded  to  Cadet  Captain  Frank  M.  Nimmo. 

Resolved,  That  the  medals  provided  by  General  George  Moore 
Smith,  for  marked  excellence  in  military  drill,  be  awarded  to  Cadet 
Oscar  Foland  and  Cadet  Henry  Andes,  A  Company;  Cadet  Sergeant 
James  Quinn  and  Cadet  Corporal  John  Koeper  and  Cadet  John  J. 
Werher,  B  Company;  Cadets  Antonio  Fanelli  and  Henry  A.  Koster. 
C  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  medal  for  general  excellence  in  Field  Music, 
be  awarded  to  Cadet  Edward  Trinks. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial,  for  superiority  in  character 
and  scholarship,  be  awarded  to  Delma  Pearce. 

Resolved,  That  the  Frizzell  Prize,  for  unremitting  effort  and  suc- 
cessful attainment,  whether  in  language,  signs,  poetry  or  other 
studies  embraced  in  the  Intermediate  Course,  be  awarded  to  Ruby 
Beir. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eliza  Mott  Prize,  for  improvement  in  character, 
be  awarded  to  Helena  Berg. 

Resolved,  That  the  Prize  provided  by  the  League  of  Elect  Surds— 
the  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Adult  Deaf  in  the  City  of  New  York— 
to  be  conferred  annually  upon  that  male  graduate,  who  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal,  have  made  best  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments during  the  year,  be  awarded  to  Hudson  G.  Wells. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  to  this  Institution  by  the  late 
Harriet  Stoner,  upon  such  pupil  in  this  Institution  as  has  not  acquir- 
ed any  knowledge  through  the  ear,  and  at  the  time  of  graduation 
shall  be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in 
character  and  study,  be  awarded  to  Alfred  E.  Schoenewaldt. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Holbrook  Gold  Medal,  for  highest  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Carl  Lauten- 
berger. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  A.    LEALE, 
EGERTON  L.    WINTHROP, 
THOMAS  N.    CUTHBERT, 
WILLIAM   ADAMS   BROWN, 
LORILLARD  SPENCER, 

Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   ATTENDING   PHYSICIAN. 

To   the  Board    of    Directors    of  the    New     York    Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  :  — During  the  past  year  we  have  had  less  illness 
among  the  pupils  than  usual,  and  this  is  in  rather  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  condition  in  general  in  this  part  of  the  city,  for  the 
children  of  Washington  Heights  seem  to  have  been  afflicted  with  first 
one  ailment  and  then  another,  throughout  the  winter.  Possibly  our 
isolated  position  on  the  river  front,  together  with  the  sturdy  condi- 
tion of  our  pupils,  due  to  excellent  food  and  clothing  and  healthful 
out-of-door  sports  afforded  the  children  in  this  Institution,  is,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  accountable  for  the  good  showing. 

One  tutor  with  appendicitis  was  operated  on  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  made  a  good  recovery.  The  Scarlet  Fever  cases  were  exceed- 
ingly severe,  but  all  recovered  with  no  complications. 

One  striking  feature  of  our  health  record  is  found  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  contagious  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eye  and  skin,  so 
commonly  found  in  Institution  children.  While  we  record  seventeen 
cases  of  conjunctivitis,  they  were  all  them  of  the  simple  variety  and 
yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

There  were  no  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  cases  treated  : — 


Diseases.  Cases.    '    Diskases.  Cases. 


Abscess 4        Malaria    3 

Adenitis      3        Otitis   Media 9 

Anaemia    2    1    Pharyngitis 10 

Appendicitis     1         Pneumonia 4 

Bronchitis 5        Rheumatism 1 

Cellulitis 5        Ring  Worm 1 

Conjunctivitis 17        Scarlet  Fever 8 

Kczema   4    ,    Sprains   2 

Brysipelas 5        Tonsilitis 92 

Furunculosis 3        Typhoid 1 

Influenza 97        Urticaria, 4 

Iritis 1        Varicella 8 

Jaundice,  Catarrhal 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  EDWARD  H.   ROGERS,  M.D. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   DENTIST. 


To  the  Board  0/  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen  : — The  report  of  the  dentistry  for  this  Institution 
during  the  year  just  ended,  is  herewith  respectfully  presented. 

Number  of  hours  work 350 

Number  of  fillings 990 

Number  of  crowns 3 

Recently  this  sentence  appeared  in  a  dental  journal  of  high  class : 
"  It  ought  to  be  considered  malpractice  to  fill  a  tooth  without  a  lin- 
ing." 

For  thirty  years,  at  least,  some  of  our  best  dentists  have  realized 
that  the  irritating  effect  of  any  metal  (except  tin)  placed  next  to  the 
interior  of  a  tooth,  should  be  avoided,  by  interposing  a  lining  of  some 
non-conducting  material. 

This  has  not,  however,  been  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  dentists, 
and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  the  dental  journal  taking  it  up  so 
seriously. 

The  dental  department  of  the  Institution  was  installed  May  1st, 
1893.  At  that  date  there  were  three  hundred  sixty-five  pupils,  nearly 
all  of  whom  had  mouth  and  teeth  in  shocking  condition,  from  lack  of 
care  and  attention.  From  that  time  to  November  1st,  1894,  ex- 
tractions were  made  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  next  year,  November  1st,  1895,  the  number 
was  increased  by  twenty-seven  more  ;  since  then  the  extractions  have 
been  so  few  that  no  record  has  been  made  necessary. 

The  total  record  of  time  and  work  is  as  follows  : 

Total  number  of  hours 4*641 

Total  number  of  filllings    n  ,670 

Each  of  these  cavities,  except  those  filled  with  gutta-percha,  has 
been  lined  before  the  rest  of  the  filling  was  placed  within  it.  No 
treatment  of  a  tooth  is  ever  counted  as  a"  filling,"  and  no  count  has 
been  made  of  root  canal  filling,  separate  from  single  cavities. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)     CHARLOTTE  E.    BENTON,   D.D.S. 


APPENDIX. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  are  located  upon  Riv- 
erside Drive,  at  Washington  Heights,  between  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  and  West  One  Hundred  Sixty-fifth  Streets.  The 
carriage  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
near  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  reached  by  all  elevated  railroads  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  thence  by  electric  road  on  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Street  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  from  which  point  the  Institution  is 
distant  two  blocks  west ;  or  by  Subway,  Broadway  trains,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  from  which  the 
Institution  is  six  short  blocks  north. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 
A  Frbe  School  for  am,  Deaf  Children  of  the  State. 

I.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution 
in  all  respects,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
of  $350  to  $400  per  annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution, if  desired,  at  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment 
is  required  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  school  year  for  pupils 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember and  end  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  vacation,  which 
extends  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  any  time  when  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  certificate  of  appointment. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  education, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Principal.  The  post-office  address  of  the 
Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individuals 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  annual 
expenses  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected  Stationery  and  necessary 
school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or,  at  least,  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  lessons  or  copies. 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 
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In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

i.  Name  of  the  pupil  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  that  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction?  If 
so,  what? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ?     How  much  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium,  or  tobacco? 

1 8.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

1 9.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ?  Measles  ?  Mumps  ?  Whooping- 
cough  ? 

20.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

2 1 .  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ?     If  so,  name  them. 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

23.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

24.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  (before  marriage)  ? 

25.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent? 

27.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father? 

28.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

29.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

30.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g. ,  cousins  ? 

31.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children? 
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32.  What  is  the  pecuniary   condition  of   the   parents?    Indigent? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

33.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

34.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair  ? 

35.  How  long  has  the  applicant  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

36.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

37.  How  long  have  the  parents,  guardian,  or  nearest  relative,  lived 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

38.  How  long  in  the  county  above  named  ? 

39.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

40.  Please  add  such  other  information  relating  to  the  case  as  may  be 
thought  desirable. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Principal. 


I 
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FORM   OF   BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we of 

in  the  county  of and  State  of 

,  and of in  the  county 

of and  State  of are  held  and 

firmly  bound  unto the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for  which  payment, 

well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  at this day  of 

A.  D 


Whereas of .in  the  county 

of and  State  of has  been  or 

is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the 
above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  during  the  continuance  of 

the  said as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars 

per  annum  for board  and  tuition,  semi-annually  in 

advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for 
clothing,  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums  charged  to  the  account 

of  said for  money  or  necessary  articles  furnished  to 

said ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest  on  each  bill,  from  and 

after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 


[L.  S.] 
[L.  S.] 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  Institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily 
sessions  of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  when  public  exercises  are  held,  viz.;  At  the 
annual  election  of  officers  and  directors,  on  the  Third 
Tuesday  of-  May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term, 
on  the  Second  Tuesday  ok  Jiuve,  answering  to 
commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The  members  of 
the  Institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these  occasions, 
notices  of  which   will   be   given   in   the   newspapers. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  "New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
18(7,  the  sum  of dollars. 
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TTENTION  is  most   respectfully  di- 
rected   to  the    cover  design,  and    to  the 
various      departmental      designs      which 
embellish   this    Annual      Report   of    the 
Institution.      Being    the    unassisted     work    of    pupils, 
they  are    illustrative  of  the  PRACTICAL    VALUE 
of   the   INDUSTRIAL  ART    TRAINING   afforded 
here. 

Both  the  typography  and   press  work  indicate  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Classes  in  Printing. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
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FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  FIRST  MILITARY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  THE 

WORLD. 

CMAJtTKKBP  1817.  QpmwEP  l8l8 

A  FREE  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  DEAF  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE. 


Total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  ninety- 
two  years  since  its  organization ,  4,479. 


Every  known  instrument  or  aid  which  is  of  value  in  their  educa- 
tion is  used.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  to  all.  Education 
of  the  ear  where  there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing.  A  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  of  common  schools  and  academies.  A  mechanical 
trade  is  given  to  each  pupil.  Classes  in  cooking  for  the  pupils. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  departments  of  Art  a  special  feature  of 
this  Institution.  A  completely  equipped  Gymnasium  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Physical  Director  has  been  provided.  Classes  in  Band 
and  Field  Music.     Military  Drill  for  the  boys. 

The  Institution  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking 
the  Hudson,  at  a  point  where  West  163d  Street  would,  if  opened,  in- 
tersect the  Riverside  Drive.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
Port  Washington  Avenue  and  West  163d  Street. 

All  correspondence  regarding  the  admission  of  pupils  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal, 

ENOCH  HENRY  CURRIER,   M.A. 
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THE    NINETY-SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


H  E  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,'  their  Ninety-Second  Annual  Report, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1910. 

Reports  of  the  Principal   and  other  officers  and 
examiners  of   the   Institution,    giving   in  detail  a 
view  of   its  methods  of   instruction,  domestic  management   and   the 
condition  of  the  finances,  accompany  this  report. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  amounted  to  570 ;  of 
whom  333  were  males  and  237  females.  This  is  the  largest  number 
enrolled  in  any  year  since  1879. 

There  has  been  more  serious  sickness  among  the  pupils  than  usual, 
but  with  the  use  of  our  new  hospital  facilities,  and  by  careful  nursing 
and  medical  practice,  all  the  sick  recovered,  and  we  are  again  able  to 
report  a  year  without  a  single  death  in  the  Institution.  Such  a  record 
calls  for  gratitude  to  God  and  thanks  to  the  faithful  officers  and 
servants  of  the  school. 

The  Directors  would  record   their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  act  of 
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the  Legislature  in  granting  an  increased  per  capita  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  care  and  education  of  their  pupils.  In  view  of  the  increase 
in  wages,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  high 
standard  of  instruction,  this  legislative  action  is  beneficent;  and  in 
this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  stated  in  the 
Treasurer's  report,  that  the  House  Account  owed  to  the  Real  Estate 
and  Building  Fund  of  the  Institution,  $283,857.98,  for  advances 
made  during  past  years,  to  supplement  the  State  allowance.  Such  a 
statement  shows  how  zealous  the  Directors  have  been  to  give  the  best 
care,  education  and  training  possible,  to  those  whom  the  State  has 
placed  under  their  control.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Directors  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  high  character  and  superior  advantages 
of  this  Institution  in  time  to  come. 

The  Directors  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  Principal's  report,  especially  those  relating  to  education  of  ear 
and  eye  and  the  gradual  development  of  mind. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  military  drill  and  instruction  in  mili- 
tary music,  appeals  to  all  who  are  interested  in  deaf-mute  training. 
The  experience  of  the  New  York  Institution  in  these  matters  has 
been  such  as  to  reward  our  efforts  and  far  surpass  our  expectations. 
Health,  physical  development,  mental  growth  and  manly  bearing, 
have  all  profited  by  the  military  drill  and  exercises  which  have  also 
brought  the  pupils  under  the  favorable  notice  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  State  Militia  and  of  many  prominent  citizens. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Everett  Herrick,  who  has  served  the  Institu- 
tion generously  for  many  years,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Lorillard  Spencer, 
on  account  of  physical  inability  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
has  also  insisted  upon  retirement.  The  Directors  greatly  regret  the 
loss  of  men  from  the  Board  who  are  so  well  qualified  by  culture, 
ability  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  their  fellowmen,  to  administer 
this  great  charity. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows    that    the  receipts   for  State  and 
County  scholarships  and  for  tuition  of  private  pupils  have 
been $150,810.40 

The   expenditure    for    instruction    and    maintenance 
has  been 188,135.57 

Leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of $  37,325.17 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  Hudson-Pulton 
Celebration  took  place,  and  the  pupils  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
River  parades  from  our  own  grounds,  which  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated.   Seats  were  also  provided  for  several  hundred  guests. 
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The  Aiinual  Examination  was  held  by  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion during  the  week  from  May  31st  to  June  6th  ;  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Mackay,  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church  New  York,  on  Sunday,  June  12th  ;  and  Com- 
mencement Exercises  were  held  in  the  open  air,  conducted  by  the 
President,  the  Principal  and 'the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Instruction,  June  14th.  Many  of  the  Directors  and  a  very  large 
concourse  of  people  attended. 

The  Educational  year  closed  with  unusual  brilliancy  and  success. 

The  Directors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  increased  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  official  representatives  in 
their  benevolent  work,  and  bespeak  their  continued  sympathy  and 
support. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  STODDARD, 

President, 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretary, 


PRINCIPAL'S     KKPOK  I. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

rKNTLEMEN  i — Agreeably   to    the   provisions  of 
the  By-Laws,  I   submit  for   your  consideration  a 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1910, 
the  same  being  the  Ninety -Second  Annual  Report 
I  of  the  Institution. 

J  The  health  of  the  Institution  during  this  period 

has  been  gratifying,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
have  at  times  been  present  contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  childhood. 
The  hospital  facilities  are  such  that  complete  separation  from  the 
resident  family  during  the  prevalence  of  contagion  was  provided,   and 
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the  medical  skill  and  careful  nursing  given  to  the  patients  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  record  another  year  without  a  death.  In  a  family 
composed  in  such  large  degree  of  very  young  children,  the  recurrence 
of  Measles,  Mumps  and  Chicken-pox  must  be  expected,  but  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record  that  none  of  those  diseases  were 
developed  within  the  Institution,  all  having  been  brought  by  the 
pupils  on  the  return  from  their  homes  after  the  several  recesses  which 
we  were  compelled  to  allow.  Whatever  form  of  contagious  disease 
may  be  in  the  city,  the  reflection  thereof  is  seen  in  the  cases  present- 
ed by  members  of  our  family,  who  from  contact  with  the  outside  world 
become  victims  of  these  various  forms  of  children's  diseases. 

The  necessity  for  a  contagious  hospital  has  never  been  more  clearly 
indicated  than  during  this  past  year,  when  at  the  same  time  we  were 
treating  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  German  Measles,  Mumps  and  Chicken- 
pox.  The  perfectness  of  our  protection  to  the  great  mass  of  pupils  is 
strongly  indicated  from  the  fact  that  there  were  but  ten  cases  of  Chic- 
ken-pox among  one  hundred  and  fifty  kindergarten  children. 

The  Institution  enjoys,  in  a  singular  degree,  all  the  advantages  that 
promote  health;  salubrity  of  site.'an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
ample  and  inviting  space  for  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  rules  carefully 
enforced  for  cleanliness  and  ventilation;  a  wholesome  yet  generous 
diet;  and  regularity  in  attention  to  bodily  and  mental  labor,  recreation 
and  rest. 


Attendance 

There  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  570  pupils,  of 
whom  333  were  males  and  237  females,  the  largest  number  since  1879, 
supported  as  follows: — 


Males. 


By  the  State l66 

By  the  Counties *  *S 

By  the    State  and  Counties 21 

By   Parents  and  Guardians 4 

By  the  Institution 7 

By  the  Institution  and  State 3 

By  the  Institution   and  Counties 4 


Females. 

Total. 

125 

291 

83 

2TI 

15 

36 

4 

4 

11 

6 

7 

II 

Total 333 


237     '      570 


M 

§1*. 
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The  age  at  which  loss  of  hearing  occurred  is  as  follows 


Congenital 1S7 

Before  one  year 3S 

Between   one   and  two  years  75 

One  year 1 

Two  years 46 

Three    years 32 

Four  years 25 

Five  years 12 

Six  years 17 


Seven   years 
Eight   years. 
Nine  years  .    . 
Ten  years   .    . 
Eleven  years  . 
Twelve  years  . 
Thirteen  years 
Fourteen  years 
Unknown    .    . 


12 
8 

3 
/ 

2 

3 
1 

2 
74 


The  causes  of  deafness,  according  to  the  statements  of  parents  or 
friends,  i;iven  at  the  time  of  making  application  for  the  admission  of 
the  child  to  the  Institution,  were  as  follows  : 


Accidents 2 

Blows 3 

Catarrh 5 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  .  .  102 

Cramps 1 

Consumption  of  the  Stomach  1 

Concussion   of   Brain  ...  1 

Cholera  Infantum 1 

Diphtheria 4 

Eczema 1 

Brain  Fever 47 

Scarlet  Fever 35 

Congenital 1 S7 

Typhoid  Fever 6 

Typhus   Fever 1 

Falls 29 

Nervousness i 

Unnamed  Fevers  ....  ^ 

Convulsions 11 

Heart  Trouble       1 


Mumps 1 

Fright 1 

Indigestion 3 

Paralysis r 

Spasms 3 

Colds 

Hysteria j 

Marasmus 1 

Measles 26 

Running    LCars 4 

Pneumonia 6 

Rickets 1 

Scrofula 1 

Vaccination 2 

Whooping  Cough 3 

Growth  in  the  Throat  .    ...  1 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear  .    .  1 

Worms      1 

Unknown 43 


Modern  education  for  the  normal  child,  demands  a  system  that  shall 
leave  nothing  undone  to  enable  the  individual  to  be  developed  so  sym- 
metrically that  there  shall  be  an  ability  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  nian- 
*  all  the  requirements  incident  to  life. 
1   the  case  of  the  defective  child,  effort  must  be  made  to  relieve  or 
ce  that  defect,  so  that  upon  completion  of  the  school  term,  the 


IS 
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individual  may  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of  life  in  whatever  sta 
tion  he  may  l>e  placed  in  successful  competition  with  the  normal. 

The  recognition  of  this  demand  therefore,  compels  a  study  of  the 
individual  and  the  selection  of  such  means  and  measures  as  will  secure 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented.  It  will ,  therefore,  be  readi- 
ly perceived  that  the  system  employed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  must 
necessarily  be  so  broad  and  so  comprehensive  as  to  prevent  any  repres- 
sion of  mentality  and  also  to  stimulate  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  reach  out  for  and  present  at  all  times  the  best  that  within 
him  is 

The  system  used  in  this  Institution  is  termed  "The  Eclectic,"  be- 
cause it  makes  use  of  every  conceivable  form  of  presentation  of  ideas, 
whether  it  be  by  speech,  by  writing,  by  manual  spelling  or  by  gesture. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  expression  of  thought  through  use  of 
the  English  language,  the  birthright  of  the  hearing  child,  is  not  the 
mother-born  form  for  the  deaf  child.  To  him  any  written  or  spoken 
language  is  foreign.  He  expresses  his  ideas  before  his  education  by 
gesture.  It  is  only,  after  long  continued  teaching  that  he  is  able  to  as- 
sociate his  ideas  with  forms  of  the  English  language  required  for 
presentation  of  the  same. 

The  Eclectic  System  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  ex- 
perience obtained  through  ninety-two  years  of  active  work  among  the 
deaf,  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  constant  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion from  teachers  of  erudition  and  ability. 

This  system  has  been  arranged  to  provide  for  the  regulating  and 
training  of  the  entire  being,  meeting  all  necessities  and  shaping  all 
circumstances  as  they  are  evolved. 

It  is  the  combination  that  perfects  the  physical  to  meet  the  varied 
requirements  of  life,  and  also  to  overcome  or  remove  defects  of  the 
body. 

It  must  stimulate  the  intellect  for  the  cultivation  of  thought  and  the 
storing  of  the  memory. 

It  must  foster  the  moral,  to  point  out  the  conduct  in  relation  to 
mankind. 

It  must  urge  forward  the  spiritual,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  the  soul 
in  relation  to  God. 

It  must  encourage  industry  in  the  trades  to  prepare  against  the  time 
when  school  life  is  ended  and  the  individual  must  support  himself. 

The  first  step  is  to  teach  the  child  obedience  and  self-control.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  more  effective  than  the  military  drill,  which 
induces  to  mentally  sound  ideas  of  obedience  to  orders  as  well  as  an 
erect  carriage  of  the  body. 


<  o 
s.  * 
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Character  building,  the  basic  principle  of  all  true  education,  is  most 
advanced  when  obedience  to  authority  is  most  implicit. 

The  proper  regulation  of  conduct  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  educa- 
tion. Every  opportunity  to  enforce  right  principles  and  correct  views 
of  life  must  be  carefully  conserved. 

Sometimes  a  religious  reflection  is  suggested,  or  our  duty  to  God  for 
any  mercy  He  has  bestowed  upon  us ;  sometimes  a  moral  duty ; 
sometimes  a  prudential  rule  of  life.  Without  leaning  to  or  attempting 
to  promulgate  any  sectarian  belief,  it  is  possible  to  attend  to  the 
moral  and  religious  training  along  with  intellectual  and  physical 
instruction.  In  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  doctrinal  beliefs, 
which  belong  to  the  Church,  we  are  doing  our  full  duty  to  the  pupil, 
to  the  parent,  to  ourselves  and  to  the  State. 

The  deaf  are  divided  into  four  classes — namely,  the  toto-congenital 
deaf,  the  semi-mute,  who  has  learned  to  read  before  becoming  deaf, 
the  semi-mute  who  has  heard  during  a  short  period  in  early  life,  but 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  before  becoming  deaf,  and  the  semi-deaf, 
that  is,  those  persons  who  have  an  ability  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  sound,  but  who  do  not  attach  any  significance  thereto. 

To  arouse  from  the  dormancy  that  is  peculiar  to  deafness,  we  have 
found  after  several  years  of  careful  experiment  that  the  use  of  musical 
vibrations  has  produced  an  alertness  and  activity  of  both  mind  and 
body,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  making  possible  the  development  of 
the  hearing  power  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
take  place  in  the  hearing  world  and  perform  the  duties  required  of 
the  hearing  person. 

One  notable  instance  is  that  of  a  young  man,  who  after  seven  years' 
training,  developed  an  ability  to  interpret  sound  sufficiently  to  satis- 
factorily phrase  musical  notation,  and  after  graduation  to  attend  an 
Agricultural  College,  following  the  curriculum  as  well  as  any  of  the 
hearing  students  therein,  taking  part  in  debates,  recitations,  and, 
marvelous  to  relate,  as  the  leader  of  the  College  Band  to  teach  the 
proper  rendition  of  musical  selections. 

The  potency  of  the  vibratory  massage  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
Band  and  Field  Music,  is  so  marked  that  it  would  seem  to  be  most 
important  that  this  form  of  exercise  should  be  adopted  by  every 
school  for  the  deaf. 

There  are  twenty-nine  pupils  in  the  Band  and  Field  Music.     The 

'ruments  are  : — 
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In  Thk  Band. 

Five  B  Flat  Cornets. 
Three  E  Flat  Alto  Horns. 
One  B  Flat  Tenor. 
One  B  Flat  Baritone. 
Two  E  Flat  Bass. 
One  Trombone. 
One  Snare  Drum. 
One  Cymbals. 
One  Bass  Drum. 

In  Thk  Field  Music. 

Six  Fifes. 
Six  Drums. 
One  Bass  Drum. 

I  present  their  repertoire  as  a  possible  stimulus  to  other  schools: — 

Patriotic  Songs. 

Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

Hail  to  the  Chief. 

My  Country. 

Our  Flag  is  There. 

Yankee  Doodle. 

Dixie  Land. 

My  Maryland. 

When  Johuny  Comes  Marching  Home. 

Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Flag  of  our  Union. 

Brave  Boys  are  They. 

See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes. 

National  Hymns. 

Around  Thy  Free  Banner.  Guatemala. 

Proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Brazil. 

Dulce  Patria  National.  Chile. 

Soinos  Libres  Seamoslo  Siemper.  Peru. 

Salve,  O  Patria.  Ecuador. 

Glory  to  the  Brave  People.  Venezuela. 
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De  La  Patria — National  Air. 

Costa  Rica, 

Our  God,  Our  God,  Save  Us  our  Sultan. 

Turkey. 

Mourir  Pour  La  Patria. 

France. 

La  Marseillaise. 

« 

France. 

Come  Thou,  Almighty  King. 

Italy. 

Patriotic  Song. 

Australia. 

The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 

Germany. 

Kimo-Ga,  Yo. 

Japan. 

The  World's  Delight. 

China. 

Men  of  Harlech. 

Wales. 

Maple  Leaf  Forever. 

Canada. 

Wearing  of  the  Green. 

Ireland. 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Ireland. 

Salaam  Effendina. 

Egypt. 

Our  Native  Land. 

Hawaii. 

Mexican  al  grits  de  Gurra. 

Mexico. 

Royal  March  of  Spain. 

Spain. 

National  Hymn  of  Greece. 

Greece. 

National  Hymn  of  Portugal. 

Portugal. 

Aug  Palimos  Favorite  Air. 

Philippines, 

Lord  God  Protect  the  Czar. 

Russia. 

Maritiza. 

Bulgaria. 

Long  Live  the  King. 

Roumania. 

Andreas  Hofer. 

Tyrol. 

Glad  Tidings. 

Armenia. 

Swear  Hungary  by  Thy  Country. 

Hungary. 

Marcia  Reale 

Italy. 

All  Hail  Liberia. 

Liberia. 

Sons  of  Dear  Norway. 

Norway. 

Our  Swedish  Feeling. 

Sweden. 

Poland  not  yet  Dead  in  Slavery. 

Poland. 

King  Christian  Stood  beside  the  Mast. 

Denmark. 

Mien  Neerlandsche  Blord. 

Holland. 

La  Brabancomer. 

Belgium. 

The  Volunteer's  Farewell. 

Italy. 

Hymns. 

Integer  Vitae. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light. 

Old  Hundred  Doxology. 

Rock  of  Ages. 

God  of  the  Fatherless. 

• 
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Adeste  Fideles. 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 

Pleyels  Hyuiu. 

In  the  Sweet  By  and  By. 

Onward.  Christian  Soldiers. 

Come  Ye  Disconsolate. 

America. 

Now  the  Day  is  Over. 


Songs. 

How  Can  I  Leave  Thee. 

Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother. 

The  Vacant  Chair. 

Long,  Long  Ago. 

Old  Black  Joe. 

Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Glory  Hallelujah. 

Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 

Annie  Laurie. 

Good  Night,  Dear. 

Low-Back  Car. 

Pretty  Girl  Milking  the  Cow. 

Bonnie  Blue  Flag. 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Home  Again. 

Soldier's  Farewell 

Robin  Adair. 

Bonnie  Doone. 

Scots  Wha  Hae. 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 

Bonnie  Dundee. 

Kathleen  Mavoureen. 

When  the  Whippoorwill  Sings,  Marguerite. 

Those  Songs  Mother  Used  to  Sing. 

Love  Me  and  the  World  is  Mine. 

When  Love  is  Young. 

The  Door  of  Hope. 

Love  Dreams. 
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By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon. 

If  You  were  Mine. 

As  Long  as  the  World  Rolls  On. 

Faded  Rose. 

To  the  End  of  the  World  With  You. 

Dearie. 

Can't  you  See  I'm  Lonely. 

Come  be  my  Sunshine. 

Any  Old  Port. 

Don't  Be  Cross. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

Selections. 

Pilgrim's  Chorus — Tanhauser. 

Die  Kapella. 

The  Gondoliers. 

Take  Me  in  Your  Dreams. 

Rainbow. 

Shubert's  Serenade. 

Burger  Master. 

Potpourri.     (College  Chums.) 

Potpourri.     (Collection  of  Songs. ) 

Parting  Song. 

Answer. 

Heart  Bowed  Down. 

Cavalieria  Rusticana. 

Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song. 

Sicilian  Chimes. 

Marches. 

Butts'  Rifle  Drill. 

Nibelungen. 

Pinafore. 

Marching  Through  Georgia. 

Lonesome. 

My  Cousin  Caruso. 

Viator. 

Sunbonnet  Sue. 

Dear  Hudson-Pulton  Days. 

Heidelberg. 

Turque  March. 

Red  Fez. 
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Old  Gray  Bonnet. 

Ann  Arbor  University. 

King  of  the  Turf. 

American  Volunteers. 

Signal  March. 

Mount  St.  Louis  Cadets. 

With  Iron  Hand. 

For  the  National  Honor. 

Our  Favorite  Regiment. 

Guard  of  Honor. 

Cheer  for  Yale. 

Carmen. 

Thunderer. 

My  Maryland. 

22d  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Proteans. 

Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night. 

Tommy  Atkins. 

Dublin  Daisies. 

Pony  Boys. 

Sunny  Italy. 

Happy  Go  Lucky. 

Cheer  Boys,  Cheer. 

Calico. 

Under  the  Double  Eagle. 

Harrigan. 

Lily  of  the  Prairie. 

North  Wind. 

Flag  of  Victory. 

Bombasto. 

King  Over  All. 

Old  Faithful. 

Little  Nemo. 

Fighting  Hope. 

Daughters  of  America. 

Southern  Beauties. 

Kerry  Nills  Barn  13a  ice. 


Waltzes. 

Medley — 'Scuse  Me  To-day. 
Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now. 
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That  Dreaming. 

Was  I  a  Fool  ? 

Yankee  Prince. 

Childhood  Days. 

Pansies  Mean  Thoughts  and  Thoughts  Mean  You. 

When  You  L,ove  Her  and  She  Loves  You. 

Don't  Be  an  Old  Maid,  Molly. 

Come  on  Down  Town. 

Take  Me  Out  for  a  Joy  Ride. 


As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Annual  Examination  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  there  have  been  forty- 
three  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  thirty-five  teachers,  which  have 
followed  the  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  with  a  degree  of  success  that  has 
been  limited  only  by  the  mentality  of  the  individual. 

Instruction  in  Art  has  been  continued  and  maintains  high  place  in 
the  curriculum.  The  importance  of  this  factor  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended when  it  is  remembered  that,  with  the  deaf,  the  eye  is  the 
broad  avenue  through  which  the  mind  is  reached. 

Instruction  in  speech  and  speech -reading  is  given  to  every  pupil. 
Oral  recitation  and  communication  are  practiced  as  far  as  is  possible 
without  interfering  with  a  ready  interchange  of  thought  and  feelings. 
The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  speech  at  all  times  and  are  taught  to 
consider  that  form  of  expression  as  indicating  the  highest  standard  of 
development. 

The  chief  object,  however,  of  all  our  effort  is  to  give  the  pupil  an 
ability  to  use  the  English  language  with  ease  and  correctness. 

Through  reading,  self-improvement  in  after  school  life  will  be 
gained.  To  encourage  and  foster  this  habit,  each  class  is  provided 
with  a  suitable  collection  of  readers,  forming  as  it  were  a  class  library 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  They  are 
also  advised  to  devote  as  much  of  their  spare  time  as  is  possible  to  the 
perusal  of  books. 

These  readings  are  supervised  and  the  teachers,  by  frequent  ex- 
aminations, are  able  to  note  the  degree  of  assimilation,  as  well  as  the 
individual  tastes,  so  that  by  wise  admonition  the  pupils  are  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  literature. 

The  difficulties  which  the  deaf-mute  meets  in  striving  to  master 
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English  may  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  alpha- 
betic forms  are  separated  from  their  sound  equivalents,  and  that 
mental  pronunciation  which  gives  the  value  to  the  hearing  is  lacking. 

The  pupils  have  profitably  used  the  Institution  Library,  which 
-contains  12,218  volumes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Branch  of  New  York  City  Library,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Institution,  and  have  during  the  year  read  6,447  books. 

Another  of  the  important  factors  in  our  educational  system  is  the 
Fanwood  Literary  Association,  composed  of  pupils  above  the  Fourth 
■Grade.  This  Association  holds  meetings  on  Saturday  evenings,  for 
which  literary  programs  are  arranged,  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  which  develop  great  rivalry  among  the  classes.  The  exercises 
•of  the  past  year  include :  Nine  Debates,  ten  Dialogues,  seventy 
Readings,  eight  Declamations,  four  Special  Entertainments  of  a 
dramatic  character,  five  Social  Reunions,  five  Moving  Picture  Ex- 
hibitions, aud  eight  Readings  by  the  Professors,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

11  Lessons  on  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.' ' 

"  Dr.  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Peary." 

"  The  Conquest  of  the  Air." 

"  Will  England  and  Germany  go  to  War?" 

"  The  Usefulness  of  Little  Things." 

11  Cotton  Culture." 

1 '  Some  Famous  Tales, ' ' 

44  The  City  of  Washington." 

It  will  be  apparent  that  this  Association  is  productive  of  much  good, 
since,  to  properly  preseut  the  subjects  as  assigned,  the  pupil  will  of 
necessity  be  compelled  to  do  considerable  reading,  in  order  that  his 
audience  may  be  both  interested  and  instructed. 

The  teaching  of  trades  has  been  followed  as  in  the  years  that  are 
past.  A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  scope  of  these  schools  was 
given  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  so  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  at 
this  time  to  repeat. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Institution  that  each  child  over  the  age  of 
twelve  shall  be  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  form  of  handicraft,  which  may  be  the  means  of  support 
after  school  life  is  fiuished  ;  or,  if  not,  it  will  have  developed  a  certain 
manual  dexterity  which  will  enable  him  the  more  readily  to  adapt  him- 
:self  to  any  of  the  various  forms  of  handicraft  as  necessity  may  in- 
dicate. 

That  all  the  graduates  of  the  year  were  able  to  secure  employment 
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without  further  apprenticeship,  is  the  best  indication  of  the  practical 
form  of  instruction  in  these  branches.  The  useful  character  of  the 
instruction  and  practice  will  be  indicated  by  a  statement  of  the  money 
value  of  work  performed  by  the  male  pupil  apprentices. 

Fifty-three  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  School  of  Printing 
have  done  work  amounting  to  $2,844. 

Sixty-five  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  School  of  Carpentry 
and  Cabinet-Making,  have  done  work  amounting  to  $4,161.75. 

Twenty-six  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  School  of  House  and 
Sign  Painting  and  Glazing,  have  done  work  amounting  to  $4,138.50. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls'  sewing  classes,  numbering  ninety-four 
pupils,  the  volume  of  work  completed  will  show  the  activity  and 
ability  attained  : 

Hand  Towels 4.553 

Girls*  Drawers,  pairs 276 

Rubber  Aprons 6 

Boys*  Gowns 398 

Girls'  White  Aprons 24  [ 

Gingham  Dresses 119 

New  Sleeves  in  Uniforms 53 

Boys'  Day  Shirts 438 

Neckties 146 

Baskets  lined 53 

Uniforms  Repaired 182 

New  Uniforms 215 

Pillow  Cases 923 

Sheets 341 

Laundry  Ba^s 10 

Sash  Curtains,  pairs 24 

Gowns  Repaired 56 

Home  Dresses 24 

Glass  Towels 262 

Table  Napkins 520 , 

Home  Dresses  Repaired 43 

Petticoats 90 

Corset  Covers 1 

Bath  Towels 678 

Dish  Towels 78 

Dust  Caps 18 

Table  Cloths 77 

Boy  Waiter  Aprons 42 

Girl  Waitress  Aprons 24 

Pajamas 94 

Rubber  Pillow  Cases 6 

Flannel   Bags 9 

Girls'   Gowns 216 

Broom  Covers , 6 
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Waitress's  Sleeves,  pairs 60 

Dressing  Sacques 12 

Cooking-School  Aprons.  .' .       26 

Bathing  Suits  .    .    .  -\ 6 

Gingham  Aprons.',  f 318 

Gingham  Petticoats 50 

Drop  Skirts  ....*...- 60 

Hot  Water  Bag  Covers 11 

Flannel    Skirts 4 

Safety  Bands 12 

Coats  Lined 1 

Names  Sewed  on  Mittens,  pairs 175 

Stockings  Darned,  pairs 183 

Gingham  Balmorals 18 

Dish  Washing  Aprons 60 

Tea  Bags 47 

Splashers 42 

Cooking  has  been  taught  to  eight  classes.  Both  coal  and  gas 
ranges  are  used,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  conversant  with  the 
proper  control  of  heat  and  secure  the  perfect  results  so  essential  in 
the  preparation  of  foods.  Most  favorable  reports  come  from  the 
homes  of  the  children  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  this  special  train- 
ing and  encourage  to  increased  effort.  The  schedule  of  the  Course  of 
Cooking  was  as  follows  : — 

Course  of  Cooking. 

Making  of  fire.     Boiling  of  water.     Boiling  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

September  — 1st  week  :  White  bread,  peas  and  carrots,  cake.  2d 
week  :  Graham  bread,  spinach,  cake. 

October. — 1st  week :  Raised  biscuits,  cauliflower,  cake.  2d 
week :  Currant  buns,  red  cabbage,  cake.  3d  week :  Raisin  bread,. 
beef  stew,  cake.     4th  week :  Graham  biscuit,  string  beans,  cake. 

November. — 1st  week :  Rolls,  cabbage  and  pepper  salad,  cake. 
2d  week :  Cinnamon  buns,  stew  from  cold  meat,  cake.  3d  week  : 
Raised  currant  cake,  lyonnaise  potatoes.  4th  week :  Ring  buns, 
broiled  steak  with  onions,  cake. 

December. — 1st  week:  Raised  biscuit,  clam  broth,  cake.  2d 
week  :  White  bread,  creamed  carrots,  cake.  3d  week  :  Coffee  rings, 
candy,  cranberry  sauce,  cake.  4th  week :  Graham  bread,  mutton 
broth,  cake. 
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January  — 1st  week  :  Coffee  cake,  pork  and  beans,  cake.  2d 
week  :  Rolls,  steamed  cabbage,  cake.  3d  week  :  Raisin  bread,  cream- 
ed codfish,  cake.  4th  week :  Swedish  buns,  macaroni  with  tomato 
sauce. 

February. — 1st  week  :  Graham  biscuit,  tapioca  cream,  cake.  2d 
week:  Currant  bread,  baked  Hamburg  steak,  cake.  3d  week :  Cin- 
namon buns,  macaroni  with  cheese,  cake.  4th  week  :  White  bread, 
•chicken  broth,  cake. 

March. — 1st  week:  French  rolls,  meat  cakes,  cake.  2d  week: 
Currant  buns,  corn  fritters,  cake.  3d  week  :  Rolls,  rice  with  toma- 
toes, cake.     4th  week  :     Bread,  fresh  fish,  cake. 

April. — 1st  week  :  Coffee  rings,  omelet,  cake.  2d  week  :  White 
and  Graham  rolls,  scrambled  eggs,  cake.  3d  week  :  Currant  cake, 
stuffed  eggs,  cake.  .  4th  week :  Raised  biscuit,  prune  pudding, 
cake. 

May.  —  1st  week  :  Bread,  tomato  soup,  cake.  2d  week  :  Currant 
biscuit,  potato  salad,  boiled  cress.  3d  week  :  Rolls,  codfish  cakes, 
cake.     4th  week  :  Cinnamon  buns,  baked  fish,  cake. 

June.—  1st  week  :  Raised  biscuit,  strawberry  shortcake. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
a  moving-picture  film  one  thousand  feet  long  was  made,  showing  the 
deaf  cadets  in  military  ceremonies  and  the  Butts'  Rifle  Drill,  and 
also  two  recitations  in  the  sign  language  by  Prof.  William  G. 
Jones.  These  pictures  have  been  exhibited  before  audiences  of  the 
deaf  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  several  of  the  Western  States,  and 
were  also  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  at  Colorado  Springs. 

This  successful  portraiture  has  led  to  a  very  extended  movement 
among  the  deaf  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  secure  presentations  of  the 
sign  language  by  prominent  educators,  in  order  that,  through  the 
agency  of  the  moving  picture,  it  may  be  possible  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy  orations,  sermons  and  recitations,  delivered  by  recog- 
nized masters  of  this  art  of  communication. 

Financial. 

The  advance  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  augmented  the 
the  housekeeping  expenses,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
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of  maintenance  in  former  years.  The  increased  compensation  allowed 
for  both  State  and  County  scholarships  by  the  Legislature  at  the  last 
session  will,  therefore,  be  must  opportune. 

The  receipts  for  State  and  County  scholarships  and  for  tuition  fees 
of  private  pupils  have  been  $150,810.40. 

The  expenditures  for  instruction  and  maintenance  have  been 
$188^35.57. 

The  deficit  of  $37,325.17  was  made  up  from  the  Real  Estate  Fund 
of  the  Institution. 

For  full  information  of  matters  financial,  however,  I  would  most  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution. 

NOTES. 

The  occurrences  within  the  year  which  seem  to  call  for  special  men- 
tion have  been  : 

September  2 5th. — The  Naval  Parade  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra- 
tion was  viewed  by  directors,  friends,  and  pupils.  The  Institution 
grounds  were  illuminated  at  night.  It  was  a  thrilling  spectacle  and 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

September  29th. — Pupils  and  teachers  saw  the  passing  of  the  Half- 
Moon  and  the  Clermont  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  the  celebration  at 
Newburgh;  also  the  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles. 

October  2d  — The  Battalion  and  Band  took  part  in  the  Children's 
Festival,  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

October  7  th. — Sixty-six  compositions  by  pupils  on"  Hudson  and 
Fulton"  sent  to  the  New  York  American  in  competition  for  prizes  of- 
fered to  the  school  children. 

October  1 7th. — Essay  on  "  Hudson,"  by  Katie  Ross,  a  pupil,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  American. 

October  24th. — Five  pupils  of  the  Institution  announced  as  winners 
of  bronze  medals  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Contest,  arranged  by  the  New 
York  American. 

October  27th  to  29th. — Principal  attended  the  47th  University  Con- 
vocation of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany.  % 

October  31st. — New  York  American  publishes  second  installment  of 
names  of  winners  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Contest.  Nineteen  pupils  of 
the  Institution  were  awarded  bronze  medals. 

November  19th. — Founder's  Day.  Exercises  were  held  in  the 
chapel  in  the  morning,  in  which  addresses  were  made  upon  the  valu- 
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able  lessons  taught  by  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  the  past,  had  labored 
so  successfully  to  bring  the  Institution  to  its  present  efficiency.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  annual  competitive  drill  between  the  Companies  com- 
posing the  Battalion  was  held,  under  the  direction  of  Major  R.  J.  Foster, 
of  Governor  Hughes  Staff,  assisted  by  Captain  Dayton  of  former 
Governor  OdelPs  Staff,  both  officers  of  the  12th  Regiment,  N.  G.  N. 
Y  M  B"  Company  made  the  best  showing  and  to  them  were  entrust- 
ed the  colors  for  the  ensuing  year.  "A"  Company  was  second  and 
"C"  Company  third. 

December  15th. — Forty- two  students  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  with  their  professors  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  Institution  and  were  addressed  by  the  Principal  upon  "  The  Prob- 
lems Presented  by  the  Deaf." 

January  18th. — Exercises  commemorative  of  the  late  Benjamin  R. 
Winthrop,  former  President  of  the  Institution,  were  held  in  the 
Chapel.  The  Principal  announced  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
Ida  Montgomery  Testimonial — for  which  provision  had  been  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Winthrop — Ethel  M.  Howe. 

February  2 2d. — Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  exercises 
in  the  Chapel  from  9  until  11.45,  ln  which  both  teachers  and  pupils 
took  part.  Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  A  holiday  was  given  in 
the  afternoon,  and  several  Basket  Ball  games  won  by  our  pupils  in 
competition  with  hearing  boys  from  the  Public  School  teams.  In 
the  evening  a  moving  picture  entertainment  was  given. 

March  24th. — Mr.  William  C.  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  Westchester  County,  with  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  that  County,  visited  the  Institution. 

April  9th. — The  Battalion  and  Band  gave  an  exhibition  drill  at  the 
Armory  of  the  12th  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

April  27th. — The  graduating  class  of  "  The  Castle"  at  Tarrytown, 
with  their  teacher,  spent  the  afternoon  in  an  inspection  of  the  classes. 

May  5th. — Fifty  members  of  ,CC"  Company  with  the  Band  gave 
an  exhibition  drill  at  the  Bushwick  Avenue  Central  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

May  17th. — Members'  Day.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  and 
Board  of  Directors.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  annual  military 
examination  was  held  to  determine  the  successful  candidates  in  the 
several  companies  competing  for  the  Russell  Gold  Medals  and  also  for 
the  Smith  Silver  Medals;  the  Principal's  Medal  for  the  "Best  Drill 
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Officer;"  and  the  medal  for  pro6ciency  in  the  Band  and  Field  Music. 
The  military  review,  inspection  and  examination  was  made  by  Brevet 
Major  General  George  Moore  Smith,  Commander  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  the  New  York  National  Guard,  and  his  staff,  Majors  Little  and 
Fisher,  and  Lieutenant  Slade. 

The  fortunate  winners  to  whom  General  Smith  adjudged  medals 
were  called  from  the  ranks,  and  the  President  of  the  Institution  made 
the  presentations,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  brief  address  of  con- 
gratulation and  commendation. 

The  Archibald  D.  Russell  Gold  Medals,  for  highest  proficiency  in 
the  School  of  the  Soldier,  were  awarded  to  : 

Cadet  O.  Foland,  "  AM  Company. 
Cadet  T.  Fanelli,  "B"  Compauy. 
Cadet  Corporal  W.  Lux,  "  C"  Company. 

The  Smith  Medals  for  Marked  Excellency  in  Military  Drill,  were 
secured  by : 

Cadets  J.  Gallagher  and  I.  Simon,  "  A"  Company. 

Cadet  Sergeant  W.  Burke  and  Cadet  W.  St.  Clair,  ftB" 
Company. 

Cadet  Corporal  M.  Rubin  aud  Cadet  H.  Carpenter,  MC" 
Company. 

The  Principal's  Medal  for  "  The  Best  Drill  Officer  "  was  won  by 
Cadet  Captain  Geo.  K.  S.  Gompers,  "  C  M  Company. 

The  medal  for  proficiency  in  Band  and  Field  Music  went  to  Cadet 
Hans  Andrews. 

May  1 8th. — Eighteen  ladies,  trustees  of  the  Domestic  Circle,  visited 
the  Institution.  They  are  students  of  Social  Economy,  and  their 
special  aim  was  the  investigation  of  Institution  methods  and  manage- 
ment. 

Chapter  322,  Laws  of  1910,  increasing  the  value  of  scholarships  for 
County  pupils  to  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars,  became  a 
law  this  day. 

May  29th. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  his  Aeroplane,  passed  the  Institu- 
tion on  his  way  from  Albany  to  New  York.  The  pupils  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  see  the  flight. 
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June  10th. — Adoption  of  the  Ivy  by  the  Class  of  1910.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Chapel  on  account  of  rainy  weather.  Miss 
Helen  Hill,  Inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  present. 

June  1 2th. — Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
R.  Mackay,  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church. 

June  14th. — Commencement  Day. 

June  15th. — F.  H.  Wood,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill  of  the  same  division,  visited  the  Institu- 
tion in  their  official  capacity. 

The  several  inspections  made  by  State  officials  during  the  year  have 
been  gratifying,  in  that  they  have  indicated  an  appreciation  of  the 
results  of  our  efforts. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  for  his 
continued  interest  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  deaf-blind  and 
affording  them  increased  opportunity  for  pleasurable  reading. 

The  publishers  of  a  large  list  of  papers  sent  to  the  Institution  Read- 
ing Room  are  entitled  to  recognition  for  their  courtesies,  for  which  all 
resident  within  the  Institution  are  very  grateful. 

CHANGES  IN  THE   PERSONNEL. 

At  the  close  of  the  Academic  Year,  six  members  of  the  staff  of  in- 
struction resigned — three  to  be  married  and  three  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  To  supply  these  vacancies  the  following  appointments 
have  been  made  : —Ignatius  Bjorlee,  B.S.,  M.A. ,  Normal  Fellow  of 
Gallaudet  College ;  Lucille  Cooper,  M.A.,  trained  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.; 
Alma  L,.  Chapin  and  Mildred  Lloyd,  trained  at  Nothampton,  Mass.; 
Caroline  Bogart  and  Emelie  E.  Hunter,  trained  at  Scrauton  Day 
School ;  Edna  B.  Fancher,  B.A.,  Graduate  of  Barnard  College. 

In  the  House  Staff,  the  changes  were  so  numerous  as  to  compel  a  re- 
organization. The  Matron  and  several  of  her  assistants  left  our  ser- 
vice to  undertake  new  lines  of  employment.  Fortunately,  however, 
their  successors,  persons  of  experience,  have  evidenced  a  zeal  which 
insures  satisfactory  administration  of  their  several  departments. 

The  Institution  enters  npon  its  ninety-third  year  under  most  favor- 
able circumstances;  with  fine  buildings,  spacious,  comfortable  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  :  with  the  best  books  and  good  apparatus;  with  a 
system  that  has  stood  the  test  and  produced  results  not  yet  surpassed; 
with  a  corps  of  experienced  and  enthusiastic  teachers  and  officers;  and 
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with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  it  to  labor  in 
harmony  and  exert  all  their  energies  to  promote  the  progress  of  each 
individual  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Principal. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Nov.  26,  1910. 


REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE      ON      THE 
ANNUAL     EXAMINATION. 


To  the  Board    of   Directors    of  the    New     York    Institution    for    the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

ENTLEMEN  : — In  accordance  with  your  direc- 
tion, the  Committee  of  Instruction  would  report 
that  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  pupils  was 
held  during  the  week  beginning  Tuesday,  May 
31st,  and  ending  Tuesday,  June  6th. 

Asherefore,  the  basis  of  the  examination  was 
the  State  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  which  covers  language,  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  American  history,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  Nature  study.  The  special  examination  of  the  Advanced  de- 
partment included  English  composition,  English  grammar,  English 
history,  American  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  physics,  and  Latin. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  Art  was  made  by  the  Principal  in 
person  with  pleasing  results. 

The  570  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  were  in  nine  grades, 
comprising  44  classes  under  35  teachers.  Judged  by  the  results  of 
these  examinations,  prizes  have  been  awarded  and  certificates  and 
diplomas  conferred  upon  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  complet- 
ed the  several  terms  authorized  by  law. 

Appended  is  the  schedule  of  classification  which  gives  the  grades, 
the  assignments  of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  number  present  at  the  examination. 
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SCHEDULE   OF  CLASSIFICATION,  JUNE,  1910. 


Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Mates. 


Females. 


Total 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


ACADEMIC. 


Advanced 

Deaf- 
Blind. 


Thomas  Francis  Pox. . 


Myra  L.  Barrager 


GRAMMAR. 


Seventh 
Oral. 

6th  Oral. 
Female 

6th  Male 
Manual 

5  th  Oral 
Female 

5th  Oral. 
Female 

5th  Male 
Oral. 


Edwin  L.   LaCrosse... 


Pattie  L.  Thomason . . . 


Harry  Best 


12 


Pattie  L.  Thomason 


Harriett  C  Hall... 


Edwin  L.  La  Crosse. . 


12 


10 


12 


12 


12 

10 

•  ■ 

6 

•  • 

6 

12 

1 

11 

.  • 

1 
12 

•  • 

11 

12 

•  • 

8 

10 

10 

•  • 

10 


II 


II 


8 


10 


INTERMEDIATE. 


4th  Oral. 
Female 

4th  Aural 
Oral. 

4th  Oral. 
Mixed 

Fourth 
Male. 


Harriett    C.   Hall 


Amelia  E.  Berry 


Amelia  E.   Berry 


12 


Mary  B.  Maclntyre I  12 


12 

•  • 

12 

9 

12 

6 

12 

8 

IO      I    10 


2  II 


6  12 
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Grades. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


Fourth 
Male. 

Fourth 
Female  A. 

Fourth 
Female  B. 

Third 
Male  A. 

Third 
Male  B. 

3d  Aural 
Oral 

Third 
Female 

Third  C. 

2d  Oral 
Mixed. 

Second 
Manual. 

Second 
Male. 

Second 
Mixed. 


1st  Oral 
Mixed 

Fir>t 

Mixed 


INTERMEDIATE.— (Continued. ) 
Harry  Best 


Prudence  E.    Burchard 


Prudence  E.  Burchard. 


Frank  S.  Thomason . . 


Frank  S.  Thomason . . . 


Kate  A.  Currier 


12 


Eva  E.  Buckingham 


William  G.  Jones 


Allis  M.  Townsend 


William  G.  Jones 


Harry  Best 


12 


12 


12 


12 


*3 


H 


Stella  B.  Hanmer 


8 


10 


12 


8 


PRIMARY. 


Elizabeth  T.  Green 


Florence  G.  S.  Smith. . 


1  st  Mixed 

Manuall  Eva  E.  Buckingham . . . 


12 
8 

10 
12 
12 

14 

12 
12 

13 

13 

14 
12 


10 


12 


12 


12 


10 


12 


12 


8 


10 


10 
8 

10 
12 
12 

14 

9 
10 

12 

1? 

12 

12 


7 

6 

13 

7 

6 

8 

4 

12 

7 

4 

3 

10 

13 

1 

10 

1$ 


11 


11 
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Gradbs. 


TEACHERS. 


Under  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Present  at  the  Ex- 
amination. 


Males. 


Females. 


PRIMARY.— (Continued. ) 

i  st  Male   |  I 

Manual  Stella  B.  Hanmer I  12 


1  st  Mixed 
Oral 


Jennie   L.  Ruggles 


Transit'n 

B — 1.   Grace  I,.  Robie. .    . 


Transit*  n 
B— 2. 

Transit*  n 
B-3- 

Transits 
D— Oral 

Transit*  n 
E— Oral 


Anna  L   Eckert 


Edward  S.  Burdick 13 


SibelledeF.  King 6 


Grace  H.  Stryker 


12 


11 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Margaret  S.  McGill . . . 
Helen  B.  Andrews. . . . 

Alice  C.   Eckert 

Kathrin  Forsythe 

Helena  P.  Newman. . . 

Sarah  E.  Scofield 

Alice  M.  Teegarden. . 
Virginia  I*.  Thomason, 

I,ila  W.  Wood  

Caroline  Walz 


►    92 


65 


12 


12 


12 


13 


13 


11 


12 


10 


13 


6 


157 


83 


56 


RECAPITULATION. 


12 


10 


11 


13 


12 


*39 


NUMB  BR  CONNECTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


PRESENT  AT  THE 
EXAMINATION. 


Males, 
Females, 


333 
237 


Males, 
Females,     . 


•      ■ 


291 
210 


Total,     . 


57o 


Total,   . 


501 


NEW   YORK  west. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  scope,  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Insti- 
tution, the  Committee  presents  the  questions  used  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  different  grades. 

ENGLISH— Seventh  Grade 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause;  one  containing 
an  adjective  clause. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  one  contain- 
ing an  adjective  phrase. 

3.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  ?    Give  an  example. 

4.  Define  modifier.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modifier  used  as 
(a)  an  adjective  ;  (b)  an  adverb. 

■ 

5.  Define  paragraph.     Give  an  illustration. 

6.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  : 

the  Hudson  has  quite  a  history  from  the  time  of  henry  hudson  and  the 
indians  through  the  incidents  connected  with  gen  arnold  maj  andre 
and  west  point  down  to  the  present  day  its  history  is  full  of  startling 
events. 

7.  Change  the  following  into  possessive  expressions,  using  the 
apostrophe: — 

A  bird  owns  a  nest.     The  mouse  owns  some  cheese. 
Two  birds  own  a  nest.     Three  mice  own  some  cheese. 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  asking  the  loan  of  his  automobile. 

9.  Write  a  complex  declarative  sentence  containing  an  adverbial 
clause. 

10.  Write  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  poems  you  have  learned  this 
term. 

REPRODUCTION  SPELLING.— Seventh  Grade. 

A  boy  was  riding  along  with  his  father,  and  there  was  an  empty 
seat  behind  him.  Presently  they  overtook  a  tired-looking  man  walk- 
ing. 

"  Father,"  said  the  boy,  "  it  is  a  pity  to  have  an  empty  seat  while 
somebody  needs  it."  So  the  father  asked  the  man  to  ride,  for  which 
he  was  very  grateful. 
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It  is  often  a  pity  to  keep  things  we  cannot  use.  Somebody  else 
may  need  them.  If  you  have  anything  to  spare,  try  to  think  of  some 
one  who  may  be  made  happy  by  giving  it  to  them. 

ancient  growth 

believe  heart 

caution  illuminate 

decimal  journal 

enterprise  language 

foolishness  monument 

occupation  premium 


ARITHMETIC— Seventh  Grade. 

1.  What  is  a  decimal  fraction,  and  what  is  the  symbol  of  a  decimal  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  common  fraction  and  a  decimal 
fraction  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Roman  method  of  notation  and  what  characters  are 
used? 

4.  Express  in  fractions:     6f/Ct  33(/ct  \(/c>  9  Y/c. 

5.  Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers    Jj*40/  ;   V**  \   W« 

6.  Purchased  a  house  and  lot  for  $8,225  and  sold  it  at  a  profit  of 
$2,500.     What  was  the  gain  percent  ? 

7.  A  teacher  spends  24%  of  his  salary,  and  can  thus  save  $760  a 
year.     What  is  his  salary? 

8.  A  grocer  retails  flour  which  cost  $6.50  a  barrel,  at  15%  advance. 
What  is  the  price  per  pouud  ? 

9.  Mr.  Banks'  property  was  assessed  at  $3000  last  year,  and  he  paid 
.26(/r  village  tax,  1.025%  county  tax,  .45%  school  tax,  and $1.25 poll 
tax;  what  amount  of  taxes  did  he  pay? 

10.  What  is  the  interest  due  on  a  note  for  $840,  dated  March  12, 
1872,  interest  payable  annually,  if  no  payments  are  made  till  Septem- 
ber 9,  1876. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY— Seventh  Grade. 

1 .  Why  were  European  nations  seeking  a  west  passage  to  Asia  ? 

2.  Tell  something  about  each  of  the  following  persons  : — Cham- 
plain,  Lord  Baltimore,  Wolfe,  Bacon,  Franklin,  Ponce  de  Leon. 
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3.  What  was  Henry  Hudson's  purpose  in  sailing  up  the  Hudson 
River  ? 

4.  How  did  the  New  England  colonists  differ  from  those  in  Vir- 
ginia ? 

5.  Give  the  main  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.     Give   the 
result  of  one  battle. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  two  most   important  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  ? 

7    What  two  traits  of  character  helped  to  make  Washington  a  great 
man? 

8.  What  are  the  three  departments  of  the  Federal  Government? 

9.  Name  three  great  generals  of  the  Civil  War  who  were  in   the 
Union  Army  and  three  who  were  in  the  Confederate  Army  ? 

10.  Mention  important  events  in  the  administration  of  (a)  Jefferson, 
<b)  Madison,  (c)  Grant,  (d)  Cleveland. 


GEOGRAPHY.— Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Name  three  races  of  mankind  and  mention  a  country  inhabited 
by  each. 

2.  What  form  of  government  has  (a)  The  United  States,  (b)  Eng- 
land, (c)  Russia,  (d)  Japan,  (e)  Turkey. 

3.  Name  (a)  three  important  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  (b) 
two  important  commercial  countries  of  Asia. 

4.  Mention  a  manufacturing  region  of  the  United  States,  (b)  an 
agricultural  region  of  Europe. 

5.  What  conditions  make  a  region  either  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing ? 

6.  What  countries  are  noted  for  the  production  of  (a)  wine,  (b) 
-rice,  (c)  cattle,  (d)  silk,  (e)  gold,  (f)  grain,  (g)  diamonds? 

7.  Where  is  each  of  the  following  and  for  what  is  it  noted  : —  (a) 
London,  (b)  Great  Salt  Lake,  (c)  Panama,  (d)  Switzerland,  (e) 
■Gibraltar,  (f)  Messina. 

8.  What  city  is  the  metropolis  of  (1)  Austria,  (2)  Canada,  (3) 
China,  (4)  Egypt,  (5)  England,  (6)  France,  (7)  Germany,  (8)  Italy. 
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9.  Draw    a  map    of  the  State  of  New  York  aud  upon  it    locate 
Albany,  Brooklyn,  Binghamton,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Syracuse,  Utica. 

10.  Write  Briefly  about  England  or  the  Panama  Canal. 


PHYSIOLOGY  —Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Explain  how  the  blood  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  What  material  in  the  bones  makes  them  hard  and  stiff? 
3    Describe  how  food  becomes  blood. 

4.  Name  the  organs  of  respiration  and  describe  them. 

5.  Give  three  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  the  eyes. 

6.  Describe  in  what  way  the  blood  is  changed  in  the  lungs. 

7.  Why  should  underclothing  be  frequently  changed  and  washed  ? 

8.  What  can  you  say  about  the  care  of  the  teeth  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  good  ventilation? 

10.   How  are  habits  formed  ?     How  do  good  and  bad  habits  differ  ? 


NATURE  STUDY— Seventh  .Grade. 

1.  Classify  the  following  animals  as  domestic  or  wild:  wolf,  dog, 
horse,  fox,  rabbit,  buffalo,  mountain  lion,  cat. 

2.  What  are  the  most  common  domestic  animals  ;  for  what  are  they 
useful  ? 

3.  Name  your  favorite  flower  ;  why  do  you  .prefer  it  ? 

4.  What  trees  do  you  know  by  sight  and  how? 
5    What  trees  are  found  on  the  school  grounds  ! 

6.  How  must  ground  be  prepared  for  planting  seed  ? 

7.  What  vegetables  do  you  often  see? 

8.  Do  they  grow  in  the  ground  or  on  bushes? 

9.  What  birds  do  you  know  by  sight? 

10.  Tell  what  you  know  about  birds  in  general. 


ENGWSH— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Define  a  simple  sentence  and  give  example. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  using  an  adjective  clause,  adverbial  clause. 

3.  Compare   the   following    adjectives :    good,   bad,    hasty,  cruel, 
wicked. 
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4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of :  speak,  weaver,  sheet,  ring. 

5.  Diagram:     "  The  pupil  who  makes  the  highest  averages  gets 
the  medal." 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  a  character  in  one  of  the  books  you  have 
read. 

7.  Write  a  formal  invitation  to  a  reception;  write  an  informal  one. 

8.  Write  two  verses  from  some  poem  you  have  memorized. 

9.  Write  the  plurals  of:  calf,  knife,  ox,  Miss,  Fairy. 

10.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  her  what  you  expect  to  do  in  the 
summer  vacation. 


REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— Sixth  Grade. 

Once  a  crow  stole  a  piece  of  cheese  and  flew  with  it  to  a  tree.  A 
fox  saw  the  cheese.  He  was  hungry  and  planned  to  get  it.  He  went 
near  the  tree  and  began  to  flatter  the  crow.  He  said,  "  How  glossy 
your  wings  are  ?  What  bright  eyes  you  have!  I  know  you  have  a 
very  sweet  voice.     Please  let  me  hear  you  sing." 

The  crow  was  vain  and  foolish.  She  believed  what  the  fox  said. 
She  opeued  her  beak  to  sing  and  the  cheese  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
fox  quickly  ate  the  cheese  up.  He  laughed  at  the  crow  and  ran  off. 
He  did  not  wait  to  hear  her  sing. 

collect  government 

heart  idea 

journal  language 

modify  sheriff 

umbrella  thigh 

sentence  typewriter 


ARITHMETIC— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Define:  Percentage,  Rate,  Base. 

2.  Change  to  common  fraction:  \o(/c ,   \6c/c:  Find  66f  </c  of  500. 

3.  A  farmer  having  a  flock  of  1200  sheep  lost  20%  of  them.     What 
c/c  and  how  many  sheep  had  he  left  ? 

4.  Find  the  value  of  .00965  -r-  45. 
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5.  Divide  17 —  sq.  yards  by 


27  *ZV* 

6.  Change  .0678  to  a  common  fraction  ;  change  f  to  a  decimal  frac- 
tion. 

7.  How  many  pounds  Avoirdupois  in  215000  grains  ? 

8.  Reduce  6856453  square  inches  to  acres. 

9.  James  bought  9  bushels  of  potatoes  worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  paid 
for  them  with  eggs  worth  $|  a  dozen.     How  many  eggs  were  given  ? 

10.  A  man  invested  f  of  his  money  in  stock  and  had  $5045  left. 
How  much  money  had  he  at  first  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY— Sixth  Gradk. 

1.  What  must  the  body  have  for  its  food  ? 

2.  How  do  water  and  alcohol  differ  ? 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion. 

4.  What  is  the  thoracic  duct  aud  what  is  its  duty  ? 

5.  Why  do  we  cook  food? 

6.  Who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

7.  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  regulated  ? 

8.  What  effect  on  the  air  does  breathing  have  ? 

9.  What  are  the  two  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
10.   Describe  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  reflex  action. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY-Sixth  Grade. 

1.  How  did  the  early  settlers  feel  about  the  sending  of  criminals  to 
the  colonies  ? 

2.  What  act  was  passed  by  the  British    Parliament   in    1765;   and 
what  did  it  require  of  the  colonies? 

3.  What  bill  did  Parliament   pass  when   it  repealed  the   "Stamp 
Act?" 

4.  Who  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  what  do  you  know  of  his    famous 
speech  ? 

5.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces  iu  Boston  ? 

6.  Who  were  the  "  Minute  Men  ?"     Why  were  they  so  named  ? 
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7.  Name  three  British  and  three  American   generals  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

8.  What  was  the  *  '  Declaration  of  Independence  ?"  When  and 
where  was  it  adopted  ? 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  one  of  the  following:  Daniel  Boone,  Philip 
Schuyler,  John  Paul  Joues,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas'  Jefferson. 

10.  How  did  Robert  Morris  help  the  Americans  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War? 

GEOGRAPHY— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Define  and  give  examples  of :  (a)  river,  (b)  bay,  (c)  cape. 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  size  and  position  of  North  America? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America  showing  the  water 
boundary;  locate  the  eastern  and  western  highlands  and  central 
plain. 

4.  Name  three  races  found  in  North  and  South  America. 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  following :  Everest,  Andes,  Baltimore? 

6.  Mention  a  section  in  the  United  States  which  produces :  (a) 
cotton,  (b)  lumber,  (c)  coal,  (d)  wheat. 

7.  Name  three  general  conditions  favorable  to  successful  agricul- 
ture. 

8.  Bound  the  United  States. 

9.  Name  and  locate  ten   of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  Sates. 

10.  Describe  the  route  taken  by  a  steamboat  in  going  from  Albany  to 
New  Orleans. 


NATURE  STUDY— Sixth  Grade. 

1.  Mention  the  kinds  of  agriculture  found  in  New  York  State 

2.  What    outside    help    does   a    farmer    need    to    make  his  work 
successful  ? 

3.  Define  soil.     Mention  the  kinds  of  soil. 

4.  Illustrate  how  animals  are  fitted  to  seize  aud  devour  food. 

5.  Where  do  animals  make  their  homes  ? 
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6.  Give  examples  to  show   that  animals  have  covering  to  suit  the 
needs  of  their  home. 

7.  Name  some  of  the  plants  of  the  temperate  zone. 

8.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  flower  ? 

9.  What  industries  are  dependent  on  the  forests  ? 

10.  Of  what  use  to  a  tree  is  (a)  bark,  (b)  wood,  (c)  pith  ? 

LANGUAGE— Fifth  Grade. 
*   1.  Define  Sentence.     What  are  the  different  kinds  of  sentences? 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  :  turkey,  ox,  deer. 

3.  Write  the  plural  possessives  of  :  hero,  woman,  grass,  he,  you. 

4.  Place  the  following  prepositions  in  the  proper  blanks :   in,  into, 

with.     The  boy  who  was the  yard,  ran the  street.     You 

may  have  the  apple  to  divide you  and  your  brother. 

.  5.  Write  a  verse  of  a  poem  you  have  learned. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  explain  the  analysis:     The 
small  boy  won  the  prize. 

7.  Fill  the  blanks  with  pronouns  and  tell  number :     Come  with  me, 
and will  show where  a  robin  has nest. 

8.  Put  the    following    sentence    into    a  diagram :     The  tired  and 
hungry  children  gladly  ate  their  supper. 

ARITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Add  £ ,  TV  -|,  T\.     Take  9$ ,  from  20$. 

2.  Multiply  21^  by  2\. 

3.  Divide  \\  by  \\. 

4.  Reduce  $f#  to  lowest  terms.     Reduce  y*8  to  a  mixed  number. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  |  X  |  X  |  X  T77  by  cancellation. 

6.  Write  1910  in   Roman   notation.     Read:   Twenty-five   million, 
six  hundred  four  thousand  two  hundred  ten. 

7.  Write  five  odd  numbers ;  five  prime  numbers. 

8.  Find  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  54,  72,  and  90. 

9.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  14,  42,  70. 

10.  Change  }£,  |,  4-^  to  decimal  fractions. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY- Fifth  Grade. 

1 .  Who  were  the  Northmen  ?     What  country  did  Eric  the  Red  dis- 
<sover? 

2.  Where  was  Columbus  born?    When  was  he  born? 

3.  Who  was  John  Cabot  ?    From  where  did  he  sail  ?     Where  did  he 
land  ? 

4.  From  whom  did  America  get  its  name? 

5.  What  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  U.  S.  ?     When  was  it  built  ? 

6.  In  1600  who  were  the  only  white  men  left  in  America? 

7.  Where  did  the  first  English  Colonists  settle?    When? 

8.  When  and  where  did  the  people  themselves  begin  to  help  make 
-the  laws  ? 

9.  When  did  the  Dutch  buy  New  York  ?     What  did  they  call  it  ? 
10.   Who  were  the  Pilgrims?    Why  did  they  come  ? 


GEOGRAPHY— Fifth   Grade. 

1 .  Define  a  cape,  peninsula,  river. 

2.  What  is  the  form  and  size  of  North  America  ? 

3.  Mention  the  countries  of  North  America.     Where  is  the  capital 
of  the  U.  S.? 

4.  Mention    three    large    rivers  in  South  America;  five  in  North 
America. 

5.  Name    and  locate  the  principal  highlands  in  North  and  South 
America. 

6.  Name  the  five  leading  countries  in  Europe  and  the  capital  of  each. 

7.  Name  some  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States. 

8.  What  would jl  ship  likely  bring  us  from  Australia  ? 

9.  Describe    ex-President    Roosevelt's    route    from  New  York  to 
Africa. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America  and  locate  a  mountain  range  in  the 
-west,  one  in  the  east,  a  river  and  three  seaport  towns. 
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PHYSIOLOGY— Fifth  Grade. 

i.  Of  what  are  our  bodies  made?    Name  some  animal  and  vege- 
table foods. 

2.  What  is  digestion  ? 

3.  What  does  the  blood  contain  ? 

4.  Where  is  the  heart  ?     Why  does  it  beat  ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  the  heart  ? 

6.  Name  the  principal  organs  of  breathing. 

7.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  body  ?    Of  what  use  are  they  ? 

8.  Of  what  are  muscles  composed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  spinal  cord  ? 
10.  Name  the  senses. 

NATURE  STUDY— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Name  some  animals  useful  to  man.     Tell  why? 

2.  Why  do  birds  migrate  ? 

3.  Write  what  you  know  about  spiders. 

4.  Describe  a  snail. 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  most  common  weeds  in  this  vicinity. 

6.  How  are  plants  propagated  ? 

7.  Mention  the  different  forms  of  stems. 

8.  Of  what  use  are  leaves  to  a  tree  ? 

9.  Mention  some  wild  flowers  which  you  have  seen. 
10.  What  kinds  of  trees  are  on  the  school  grounds  ? 

LANGUAGE— Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Give  the  first  verse  of  "  The  Blue  Bird." 

2.  Write  a  short  letter  to  your  Principal,  asking  him  to  let  you  go 
home  for  your  birthday. 

3.  Write  the  plurals  of  child,  box,  knife,  ox,  mouse. 

4.  Write  sentences  using  :    because,  quietly,  almost,  polite,  afraid 
of. 
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5.  Change  to  questions  :  The  sun  shines  brightly.  Mr.  Curfier 
will  go  to  his  country  home  soon. 

6.  Give  the  contractions  for :  was  Hot,  do  not,  I  will,  I  would  not. 

7.  Change  to  indirect  quotation  :  Harry  said,  "  It  is  a  fine  day  for 
the  game."  Change  to  direct  quotation:  "Mary  told  her  mother 
that  she  had  lost  her  money/' 

8.  What  is  a  Noun?        What  is  a  Verb? 

9.  Fill  the  blanks  with  pronouns  ;  Mary  said  the  book  was.;* .... 
I  have  no  pencil.     May  I  use Use  one  of 

10.  Draw  one  line  under  each  subject,  and  two  lines  under  each 
predicate,  (a)  Three  pretty  flowers  ate  in  the  vase,  (b)  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  will  be  here. 


REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— Fourth  Grade. 

Once  a  man,  who  owned  a  large  farm,  had  twenty  white  geese.  He 
also  had  an  old  gander. 

Every  day  the  geese  ttalked  from  the  barn  to  a  brook.  The  gander 
always  walked  in  front. 

One  day  they  started  for  the  brook,  and  saw  something  white  in  the 
road.  The  geese  stood  still  and  the  gander  walked  toward  the  white 
object.  It  was  a  newspaper,  and  the  wind  blew  it  a  little.  The  gan- 
der and  geese  ran  home  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  thought  the  paper 
was  a  wild  animal,  and  they  would  not  go  to  the  brook  again  for  a 
week. 

appeared  balloon  character  cultivate 

different  factories  manufactures  neglect 

package  prairie  sentence  thoughtless 

tailor  weather 


ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

1.  (a)  97,712  ■+•  31  —  ?  00  95  X  5f  =? 

2.  Write:     7,956;     3,400.     Express  by  figures:     Forty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  nine.       Nine  hundred  sixty-two   thousand  fifty. 

3.  ($68.42  -  $59.21)  x  17  =? 

4.  Write  the  table  for  Time. 

6 


•     v»      it* 

•  v. 
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5.  At  $25  an  acre,  how  many  acres  can  be  bought  for  $8000  ? 

6.  Add:     iof,  9|,  7$. 

7.  Subtract :     164  —  14  ;     29  —  15$. 

8.  Change  8^  to  fourths.     Change  ^f-8-  to  a  mixed  number. 

9.  A  clerk  earns  $250  a  month  and  spends  $175.     How  much  can 
be  save  in  a  month  ? 

10.  Change  14  yards  2  feet  to  feet. 

GEOGRAPHY— Fourth  Grade. 

1 .  Name  the  countries  of  North  America,     (b)  What  waters  sur- 
round it? 

2.  What  great  river  system  drains  most  of  the  central  plain  in  this 
country  ? 

3.  (a)  Where  are  the  prairies  ?     (b)  What  are  raised  on  the  prai- 
ries? 

4.  Where  are  the  best  cotton  lands  ?    Name  a  large  cotton  market. 

5.  Where  does  coal  come  from  ?    Of  what  use  is  it  ? 

6.  What    is   the  capital  of  the  United  States  ?    Of   Canada  ?    Of 
Mexico  ? 

7.  What  ocean  is  west  of  South  America  ?    What  ocean  is  Bast  ? 

8.  In  which  zone  is  the  greater  part  of  South  America. 

9.  Which  is  the  largest  country  of  South  America  ?    What  is  the 
capital  ? 

10.  What   form  of  government  do  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  have  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY-  Fourth  Grade. 

1.  What  does  the  heart  do? 

2.  Why  do  we  need  food  ? 

3.  Tell  three  causes  of  indigestion. 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  bones  join  ? 

5.  How  are  all  parts  of  the  body  moved  ? 


V 
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6.  How  much  sleep  do  pepple'iieed  ? 

7.  What  is  the  fluid  in  the  mouth-called,<#nd  what  does.it  do  ? 

8.  How  should  we  breathe ?  ,v         "  \%, 

9.  What  does  the  fresh  aij:  in  the  lungs-flo  to  the  impure  Mood  ? 

10.  What  does  alcohol  do  .to  the  lutigs^  '.-;••._*  vNt 

,     .  • <         »  ..•■!'  .  \    . 

*»   .  >  "'  <* .*  ■  *    '    •      r-    /'& 

'  v.  "'•„     NATURE  STUt>Y— Fourth  Grabb* '*< 

*  »  * 

1.  Name  some  useful  insects  ?  . ,    *> 

2.  What  does  thfe  bee  do  lor  us ?  :  .  4 

3.  Does  an  ant  live  alone  or  with  other  ants? 

4.  Name  some  animal  useful  to  man.  '.  .'-<<.' 

5.  For  what  is  a  horse  useful? 

6.  For  what  are  goats  useful  ? 

7.  Which  part  of  a  plant  grows  in  th$>ground? 

8.  Name  some  flowers  you  see  first  in  the  spring. 

9.  Name  five  trees. 
10.  What  do  flies  do  ? 


1     -  «; 


v 
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LANGUAGE— Third  Grade. 

1.  Change   these  statements  to    questions:     "The  little    girl   is 
tired. "     "  The  flower  is  yellow. "  .  * 

2..  Write  the  plural  of  :         man,  mouse,  child,  potato. 

3.  Write  the  abbreviations  for  :     Doctor,  Street,,' January,  Avenue, 

4.  Write  in  full:         Isn't,     I'll,     can't,     don't. 

5.  Fill  the  blanks  with  :  have,  had,  was,  is,.        The  grass 

green  now.     Last  whiter  it   brown.     We cold   weather 

last  winter,  but  now  we warm  and  pleasant  days. 

^*  6.  Write  questions  using  :  do,  does,  where,  when. 

7.  Change  to  indirect   quotation: — 

The  teacher  said  to  John:     "Stop  talking." 

8.  In  what  class  are  you. 

9.  Change  to  present :  — 

"  I  saw  five  girls."     "  He  bought  a  ball  for  ten  cents." 

10.  Write  your  home  address. 
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REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— Third  Grade. 

Tray  is  Fred's  pet  dog.  He  will  eat  bread  and  cake  and  meatr 
which  he  will  catch  from  his  nose.  He  will  stand  up  straight  on  his 
legs  and  march  through  the  room.  Then  he  will  jump  and  bark,  but 
he  will  not  growl  or  bite.  To-day  he  found  a  ball  in  the  yard.  He 
is  a  smart  young  dog. 


I. 

Whose  dog  is  Tray  ? 

2. 

How  will  he  stand  ? 

3. 

Is  he  a  cross  dog  ? 

4. 

What  did  he  find  ? 

. 

5. 

Where  did  he  find  it  ? 

arithmetic 

ankles 

banana 

cabbage 

elephant 

February 

geography 

Institution 

nostrils 

perhaps 

stomach 

turtle 

Washington 

wrists 

ARITHMETIC— Third  Grade. 

1.  Mary   weighs   36  pounds  and  Sarah  weighs  53  pounds.     How 
much  do  both  weigh  ? 

2.  Find  the  cost  of  6  coats  at  $15  each. 

3.  90  boys  belong  to  a  certain  class,  15  are  absent.     How  matw  are 
present  ?  ^ 

4.  Divide  2406  by  2. 

5.  Subtract  42  from  97. 

6.  Add  14,  63,  12,  2i,  and  35. 

7.  A  grocer  had  90  eggs.     How  many  would  he  have  after  selling  a 
dozen  ? 

8    Write  in  figures  :     Seven  hundred.     Three  thousand   four  hun- 
dred.    Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

9.  Read  :  4,000  ;  6,600  ;  485  ;  4,436. 

10.  Write  in  Roman  notation  :     9,  11,  15,  22,  29 
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GEOGRAPHY— Third  Grade. 

1.  Where  is  this  school  ? 

2.  Where  is  New  York  City  ? 

3.  What  is  a  river  ? 

4.  Name  the  bridges  over  the  Bast  River. 

5.  Into  what  does  the  Hudson  River  flow  ? 

6.  Upon  what  three  large  islands  is  a  large  part  of  New  York  City 
built  ? 

7.  Name  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  ? 

8.  Who  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  city  ? 

9.  Name  seven  departments  of  a  city  government. 
10.  Which  ocean  is  near  New  York  City  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY— Third  Grade. 

1.  What  are  the  three  general  parts  of  the  body  ? 

2.  How  is  the  food  carried  through  the  body  ? 

3.  With  what  are  teeth  covered  ? 

4.  When  is  the  stomach  very  busy  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bite  the  nails? 

6.  Why  must  we  breathe  ?     What  is  breathing  ? 

7.  If  the  heart  stopped  beating  what  would  happen  ? 

8.  What  is  the  skeleton  ? 

9.  Name  the  five  senses. 

10.  Which  parts  of  the  body  are  injured  by  tobacco  ? 

NATURE  STUDY— Third  Graph*. 

"    1.  What  is  made  from  milk  ? 

'    2.  What  do  cows  eat  ? 

'*  j3.  What  is  the  flesh  of  cows  called  ? 

4 .  Name  some  animals  of  the  cat  kind. 

;:>  5.  Name  some  kinds  of  dogs 

6.  Into  what  is  the  wool  of  sheep  made  ? 

7.  Name  ten  fowls. 

8.  Where  do  plants  live  and  grow  ? 

9.  What  do  the  roots  of  a  plant  do  ? 
10.  What  do  we  get  from  the  sun  ? 


Reprto} 

UNG 

i.  Write  sentences  usi 

2.  Supply  words  in  sen 
a  ••••••  apple.   I  dc 

3.  Write  questions  usii 

4.  Write  the  past  and  J 

5.  Change  to  present  a 
John  had  a  ball  last  year 

6.  How  did  yon  beoou 
school? 

7.  Fill  the  blank:  Ac 
John  and  Ida  f< 


8.  In  what  grade  are  ] 

9.  Write  questions  nsi 

o.   (a)  What   is  the  1 
of  "  America  n 

REPRODXJCT 

Annie  has  a    doll,    ] 
es  its  face.      She  co 


basket 


flower 


plant 


ARI1 

1.  Write  the  signs  {q 

2.  Count  by  7*3  fr^ 

3.  Read:  321,  606,  ( 
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LANGUAGE— Second  Grade. 

i.  Write  sentences  using:    dinner,  oatmeal,  coffee,  beans,  syrup. 

2.  Supply  words  in  sentences:    Mr.  Currier  is  a man.  Miss 

has  a apple.     I  do  not  like meat.  An  orange  is 

3.  Write  questions  using  :    you,  we,  they,  our. 

4.  Write  the  past  and  future  of  the  verbs  :  carry,  draw,  drink,  buy. 

5.  Change  to  present  and  future  :  (a)  Ida  was  well  yesterday,  (b) 
John  had  a  ball  last  year. 

6.  How  did  you  become  deaf?     How  old  were  you  when  you  came 
to  school  ? 

7.  Fill  the  blank  :  A  crow  is  a bird.     An  elephant  is  a 

John  and  Ida  fell  and  hurt arms. 


8.  In  what  grade  are  you  ?    What  trade  are  you  learning  ? 

9.  Write  questions  using :    which,  when,  what,  where. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  number  of  your  classroom  ?  (b)    Write  two 
verses  of  "  America  " 


REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— Second  Grade. 

Annie  has  a  doll.     It  has  curly  hair.     It  has  blue  eyes.     Annie 

washes  its  face.  She  combs  its  hair.    She  loves  her  doll. 

arithmetic  pencil 

basket  Principal 

Christmas  New  York 

desk  potato 

flower  north 

pleasant  south 

plant  story 


ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade. 
i.  Write  the  signs  for  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  equals. 

2.  Count  by  7's  from  7  to  49. 

3.  Read:  321,  606,  900,  1000,  152. 
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4.  Write  in  Roman  notation:  6,  9,  14,  30,  39. 

5.  16  +  2  x  5-104-6-3=? 

6.  (a)  Add        (b)  subtract        (c)  multiply        (d)  divide 

191  864  115  8)1680 

117  446  7 


40 

6 


7.  A  girl  pays  30  cents  for  a  book,  10  cents  for  a  pad,  and  5  cents 
for  a  pencil.     How  much  money  does  she  spend  ? 

8.  How  many  things  in  a  half  dozen? 

9.  John  had  40  cherries.     He  gave  half  of  them  to  his  brother. 
How  many  did  he  give  to  his  brother  ? 

10.  There  are  five  houses  in  a  row  and  each  has   16   windows. 
How  many  windows  are  there  in  ail  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY— Second  Grade. 

1.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Of  what  is  the  body  composed  ? 

3.  What  organs  are  in  the  chest  ? 

4.  What  are  the  limbs  ? 

5.  Why  should  we  brush  our  teeth  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  brain  ? 

7.  What  sends  the  blood  through  the  body  ? 

8.  What  makes  good  blood  ? 

9.  With  what  do  we  breathe  ? 
10.  Is  tobacco  good  for  us  ? 

NATURE  STUDY— Second  Grade. 

1.  Name  five  wild  animals. 

2.  Name  five  domestic  animals. 

3.  Name  five  vegetables ;  five  trees. 

4.  With  what  are  fowls  covered  ? 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

6.  What  do  plants  need  to  make  them  grow  ? 

7.  What  does  a  cow  give  us  ? 

8.  Name  two  insects. 

9.  What  season  is  warm  ?    What  season  is  cold  ? 
10.  Tell  what  you  can  about  a  horse. 


I-  *'. 


rtt 


iilli 
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LANGUAGE— First  Gradb. 

1.  Write  sentences  using :  sweet,  yellow. 

2.  Give  the  past  of :  is,  go,  tell,  show. 

3.  Write  questions  using :  where,  can. 

4.  Name  five  articles  of  clothing. 

5.  How  many  months  in  a  year? 

6.  Write  sentences  using :    out,  in. 

7.  When  will  you  go  home  ? 

8.  Fill  the  blanks.     *4  We out  to  play  yesterday."     fl  The 

boys ball  every  day. 

9.  Write  sentences  using :     is,    are. 
10.  How  did  you  become  deaf? 

REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— First  Gradb. 

One  day  John  and  Helen  went  to  see  the  chickens.  They  saw  an 
old  hen  in  the  yard.  She  had  nine  little  chickens.  The  chickens 
were  covered  with  down.     They  were  pretty. 

1.  Where  did  John  and  Helen  go? 

2.  What  did  they  see  ? 

3.  What  did  she  have  ? 

4.  With  what  were  they  covered  ? 

5.  Were  they  ugly  ? 


apron 

chin 

fingers 

gloves 

handkerchief 

knees 

belt 

morning 

nails 

pocket 

skirt 

tongue. 

ARITHMETIC— First  Gradb. 
i.  Find  the  sum  of  :         16,         18,         12. 

2.  16  —  4  —  3  —  i  =  ? 

3.  Count  by  4's  to  48. 

4.  16  minus  9=  ? 

5.  A  boy  had  12  apples  and  he  ate  7.     He  has left. 

6.  Write  in  figures  :         twenty-two  ;         forty-nine  ;         sixteen  ; 

one  hundred. 
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7,  Write  the  names  of  :        15,     ,  ,20^*     88,        35. 

8.  2x5-*-?  =12        3  x  5  —  ?  =  9. 

9,3x2  +  8  +  2-5  =  ? 

10.  A  girl  had  10  cents  and  found  5  more.     How  many  cents  had 
she  then  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY— First  Grade. 

1.  Name  five  parts  of  the  head. 

2.  What  are  the  limbs? 

3.  What  do  we  eat  ? 

4.  Name  some  good  foods. 

5.  Name  some  drinks  bad  for  children. 

6.  What  is  the  best  drink  for  children  ? 

7.  When  must  we  brush  our  teeth? 

8.  With  what  is  the  body  covered  ? 

9.  What  kind  of  air  must  be  breathe  ? 

10.  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  body  ? 


NATURE  STUDY.— First  Grade. 


1.  Name  five  wild  animals. 

2.  What  are  a  cat's  feet  called  ? 

3.  What  small  animal  has  long  ears  ? 

4.  Name  five  birds. 

5.  With  what  are  dogs  covered  ? 

6.  What  noises  does  a  dog  make  ? 

7.  Name  five  flowers. 

8.  Where  do  mice  live  ? 

9.  Name  four  fruit  trees. 

10.  Name  two  birds  that  can  swim. 


LANGUAGE— Transition  B. 

1.  Write  a  journal. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  five  toys. 

3.  How  many  pencils  have  you  ? 

4.  How  many  watches  has  your  father  ? 
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5.  What  day  is  today?     What  day  was  yesterday? 

6.  Write  present,  past,  future  of :  buy,  give,  go,  take,  get. 

7.  Whose  ribbons  are  new ?     Whose  hat  is  black? 

8.  Write  the  names  of  ten  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  Fill  the  blanks  :  The  girls blue  and  white  aprons.     A  cat 

, a  long  tail.     The  boys guns.     I an  apple  yesterday. 

10.  Write  sentences  using  :  got,  washed,  went,  open,  saw. 

Commands — Take  off  your  apron.     Brush  your  dress.     Roll  a  ball. 
Wave  the  flag.     Throw  a  ball. 


REPRODUCTION  SPELLING— Transition  B. 

A  boy  has  a  large  dog.     The  dog  is  black.     It  has  a  long   tail. 
The  dog  can  run  and  jump.     The  boy  loves  his  dog. 


I. 

Who  has  a  dog? 

2. 

What  color  is  the  dog? 

3. 

What  can  the  dog  do? 

4- 

Who  loves  the  dog? 

banana 

potato 

elephant 

ribbon 

squirrel 

handkerchief 

monkej- 

stockings 

napkin 

umbrella 

ARITHMETIC— Transition  B. 

1.  A  boy  has  12  marbles.     He  gives  5  to  a  little  boy.     How  many 
marbles  has  the  boy  left  ? 

2.  Count  by  5's  to  40. 

3.  2X3  +  4=      ;9"*-2  +  5=      ;   8  —  2  —  3  =      . 

4.  May  has  4  flowers.     Her  mother  gives  her  3  more.     How  many 
has  May  ? 

5.  Twelve  less  six  =     ?  Five  and  four  =     ?  Two  times  4  =     ? 
Eight  divided  by  2  =     ? 

6.  How  many  2's  in  10?    How  many  3*sin  9? 
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7.  %  of  6  =     ?  j6  of  9  =     ?  #  of  8  =     ?  i  of  10  =     ? 

8.  +6  +5  +3  —10  —8  —10 

4  5  4  4  3  6 


10.  A  woman  has   12  oranges.     She  eats  4  oranges.     How  many 
oranges  has  the  woman  left  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY— Transition  B. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  How  many  ears  have  you? 

3.  Have  you  a  mouth  ? 

4.  How  many  eyes  have  you  ? 

5.  Have  you  a  nose  ? 

6.  Have  you  two  hands  ?  k 

7.  How  many  tongues  have  you  ? 

8.  Have  you  many  teeth  ? 


LANGUAGE— Transition  D. 

1.  Write  (5  slate  system)  sentences  using  :  are,  have,  him,  he,  am, 
round,  it,  thin,  not,  my,  Lizzie's,  they,  them,  her,  sore. 

2.  Action  Work — Rose  tore  her  book  and  cried.  Mac  pushed 
Hymen  and  Aurelio  and  they  fell.  Charles  ran  and  shut  the  door. 
Estelle  picked  up  a  crayon  and  threw  it.  You  opened  a  book,  tore  a 
paper,  and  dropped  a  knife.  Samuel  broke  Albert's  pencil.  Rose 
struck  the  door  and  Mary's  desk.  Dora  and  you  walked  and  you 
bowed.  Lizzie  opened  a  window  and  sat  down.  Robert  and  Charles 
ran,  and  Charles  fell  and  the  girls  laughed.  Aurelio  took  Miss 
Stryker's  book  and  read  it.     Charles  picked  up  a  box  and  opened  it. 

3.  Who  is  your  teacher  ?  Whose  knee  is  lame  ?  Has  Estelle  a  red 
coat  ?     Is  your  father  fat  ? 

4.  What  is  your  name  ?  Are  your  hands  clean  ?  Have  you  got  a 
dog  at  home  t    Am  I  sick  ?     Who  has  a  rubber  ball  ? 

5.  Have  I  blue  eyes  ?  Are  Aurelio  and  Albert  smart  ?  Who  has 
three  feet  ?     Who  is  your  Principal  ? 


^ 
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6.  Fill    the    blanks:     Yesterday Sunday.     Mary    and   Rose 

fat.     May   I a    new    black    hat waist  is 

white.     To-morrow Last  month 

7.  Samuel  took peucil  and  dropped Rose  threw 

books  and  tore A   watch round.     A  crayon  is and 

This  month 


ARITHMETIC— Transition  D. 

1.  Count  to  25. 

2.14-6  —  3=?     9  —  7-^4=? 

3.  Count  to  60  by  2' s. 

4.  4  boys  and  5  boys    boys. 

5.  9  books  less  3  books 

6.  Count  to  ioo  by  5's. 

7.  10  —  2  —  2  —  2=     12  +  2  —  2—4  = 

8.  1 1  chairs  and  2  chairs  less  3  chairs  .    

9.  7  girls  less  4  girls  less  1  girl 

10.  5  cents  and  6  cents  and  two  cents 27 

equals  27;      35  ... .      ;     74 ;  64 ;   12    Nineteen 

equals  19  ;     forty-five ;  twenty-one  = 


LANGUAGE— Transition  E. 

1.  Write  a  journal. 

2.  Action  work  :  Sarah  took  some  envelopes  out  of  a  drawer  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor.  Joseph  picked  them  up  and  gave  them 
to  Rose.  She  put  them  under  her  desk.  Hessil  took  off  his  coat, 
shook  it  and  hung  it  on  a  hook  in  the  closet.  Abraham  took  it  out 
of  the  closet  and  gave  it  to  Elsie. 

3.  Write  the  parts  of  :     to  go,     to  come,     to  buy. 

4.  Conjugate  to  throw,  present ;  give,  future ;  write,  past  with 
not ;  see,  past,  as  a  question  ;  send,  future,  as  a  question. 

5.  Write  sentences  using  :     went;  did  not  see;  have. 

6.  Write  sentences*  using  :     did  not  want ;  shall  give. 

7.  Ask  questions  using  :     where,  who,  when,  can,  are,  is. 

8.  Fill  blanks  with  pronouns  :     Joseph  has  a  new  suit wears 

every  Sunday.     Eva  made  a  basket gave to 

mother. 

9.  Write  the  past  of :     tell,  draw,  put,  hide,  cut,  run. 

10.  Give  the  plural  of :     butterfly,  woman,  peach,  leaf,  mouse. 
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PLANTING   THE    IVY. 


HE  exercises  of  Ivy  Day  were  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  June  10th.  Owing  to  the  inclement 
weather,  the  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Chapel, 
where  Ethel  M.  Howe,  representing  the  Graduating 
Class,  delivered  the  following ; 

Ivv  Oration. 

Dear  Principal,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Classmates:  The 
Class  of  1910  has  assembled  here  for  a  time-honored  observance. 
We  adopt  our  Class  Ivy  already  so  beautifully  clinging  close  to 
the  school  building  in  which  we  have  passed  so  many  happy  years. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  bid  good-bye  to  these  pleasant  scenes. 
We  have  been  made  "ready"  to  do  our  part  in  the  world's  work. 
SiDce  there  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  we  can 
hope  that  Providence  will  lead  us  safely  in  our  lives.  We  have 
learned  much  here.  We  do  not  leave  unprepared,  for  surely  Fan- 
wood  has  given  us  all  it  can  to  make  our  careers  successful. 

The  Bible  tells  us  "  Make  yourself  perfect  in  every  good  work,"  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  well  whatever  we  undertake.  This  will  lead 
us  safely  through  all  trials  and  difficulties,  for  to  do  good  means  to 
live  good  lives. 

To  you,  dear  Principal,  and  the  kind  friends  we  are  about  to  leave. 
our  hearts  go  out  iu  thanks  and  blessings  that  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  your  guidance  and  instruction.  We  feel  sure  that  in  following 
your  precepts  and  advice,  we  shall  enter  life's  joumey  in  safety,  and 
finally  reach  a  safe  haven.  With  grateful  thanks  we  bid  all  of  you 
n  affectionate  good-bye. 


ANNUAL      COMMENCEMENT. 


The  exercises  of  the  Ninety-second  Commencement  were  held  on 
the  lawn,  to  the  east  of  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  June  14th. 

PROGRAM. 
I.     Prayer. 
II.    Address  by  the  President. 
III.    Exercises  by  the  Pupils,  conducted  by  the  Principal. 

1.  Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay,   "  Cheerfulness,"   by  Ethel    M. 

2.  Presentation  of  Cooking  Class  Methods. 

Music  by  Van  Baar. 
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3.    Kindergarten  Exercises. 

(a)  A  Rose  Drill.    (Twelve  little  girls) 

(b)  Prof.  Ferrero*s  Dancing  School. 

Prop.  Fbrrjero — Peritz  Skidelsky.    (Oral.) 

**  Take  partners  for  a  two-step  boys." 

41  Now,  we  will  have  the  waltz. 

SUnd !    Face ! 

That  will  do,  we  will  have  time  for  the  folk  dance. 

Boys,  take  partners.    March  !'' 

(c)  Flower  Problem. 

Cecilia  De  Carmillis  :  '. 

We  have  summer  flowers 
Fragant  sweet  and  plenty 

Tell  us  how  they  help  us  count 
Numbers  up  to  twenty. 

Bessie  Seidman : 

Five  big  yellow  daisies 
Like  the  bright  sunshine, 

I  have  four  more  white  ones 
That  makes  daisies  nine. 

Benjamin  Cohen : 

Twelve  bright  red  carnations. 

I'll  give  Bessie  two  ; 
Now  I've  ten  more  flowers— 

They  are  all  for  you. 

/ 

Annie  Hoffman : 

Pretty  baby  rose  buds 
Here  are  four  times  two, 

I've  so  many  blossoms 
I'll  give  some  to  you. 

Milton  Steinberg : 

I  have  nine  white  lilies, 
Two  more  are  eleven  ; 

Take  away  four  flowers 
And  that  leaves  me  seven. 

(d)  A  Dutch  Folk  Dance. 


4.     Graduating  Essay,  "  Edward  VII,"  by  Millie  Attig. 


Music  by  Van  Baar. 
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5.  Primary  and  Intermediate  Oral  and  Aural  Exercises. 

(a)  Transition  Class. 

"  What  are  little  boys  made  of,  made  of, 
What  are  little  boys  made  of, 
Snaps  and  snails  and  puppy  dog  tails  ; 
And  that's  what  little  boys  are  made  of,  made  of, 
That's  what  little  boys  are  made  of. 

"  What  are  little  girls  made  of,  made  of, 
What  are  little  girls  made  of. 
Sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice ; 
And  that's  what  little  girls  are  made  of,  made  of. 
That's  what  little  girls  are  made  of." 

(b)  Aural  Class. 

(b)    Fifth  Grade  Class. 

6.  Graduating  Essay,  "  Industrial  Training,"  by  William  Krieger. 

7.  Presentation  by  the  Band. 

1.    March— ua2d  Regiment."  4.    Marches 
a.    Parting  Song.  (a)    My  Country 

3.     Heidelberg.  (b)    Protean. 

5.    Auld  Lang  Syne. 

8.  Graduating  Essay,  "  Carmansville,"  by  Frank  T.  Lux. 

9.  Art  Work  with  the  Deaf. 

10.     Military  Exhibit,  by  C  Company. 

if     Graduating  Essay,   "  Educational  Aspect  of  Athletics,"  by  Frank    M. 
Nimmo. 

Mrsic  by  Van  Baar. 

12.  Graduating  Essay,  "  Halley's  Comet,"  by  George  K.  S.  Gonipers. 

13.  Presentation  of  Gymnasium  Work. 

14.  Graduating    Essay,    "Agriculture   for  the   Deaf,?'  with  Valexlictory 

Address,  by  Frederick  G.  Fancher. 

VI.     Report   on  thb    Annual  Examination,  By    the   Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction. 

V.    Distribution  of  Diplomas,  Certificates  and  Prizes. 
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"All  America, "  Recited 
audihvua,  accompanied 


/  Van   B.' 


Let  freedom  ri 


Thy  Golden  Gate  Untu 

Afrontihe  West; 

Thy  hi  alight  eierywher 
0  land  beyond  compari 


My  native  country,  th 

Land  of  the  noble  free 

Thy  name  t  lovi 

Thy  woodi  and  tempt 

Like  that  j hove 


And  ring  (toenail  the  tr 


Thy  tweet  magnolia 

Thy  palms  and 
Thy  canyon*,  wild  a, 
Thy  prairies'  bound  1 
Thy  Rocky  mountaii 


aih 

en'  God 

to  thee. 

or 

f  liberty 

To 

thee  we 

ling; 

n. 

y  our  Ian 

d  be  bright 

(re 

edom'sb 

ly  light ; 

ct 

s  by  thy 

might, 

Great  Rod, 

our  King. 

VII.    Benediction. 
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Appended  are  essays  and  addresses  delivered  by  the  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class. 

Salutatory  Address,  with  Essay  on  Cheerfulness. 

By  Ethel  M.  Howe. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  graduating  class  welcomes  you  most 
cordially  to  the  Commencement  exercises.  To-day  will  be  presented 
the  processes  followed  in  most  of  the  departments  of  the  Institution. 
Prom  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Academic  Class  represents  many  years 
of  instruction,  and  all  is  shown  in  the  program.  We  believe  you  will 
be  interested  in  observing  the  results  of  the  Institution's  work. 
Again,  we  welcome  you. 

Cheerfulness. 

To  possess  a  cheerful  spirit  is  a  great  help  to  anybody.  It  is  the 
inner  power  which  gives  us  the  strength  to  be  patient  under  trials  and 
difficulties.  It  keeps  up  our  youth  and  brightens  the  mind.  This 
was  the  case  with  Queen  Victoria,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  famous 
men  and  women  who  did  so  much  good,  and  lived  to  old  age.  The 
proverb  wisely  says — "A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. ' ' 

Mark  Twain  had  many  trials  in  his  private  life,  but  he  was  always 
of  good  cheer  in  public.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  is  full  of  energetic 
cheerfulness.  The  scenery  of  a  flower  garden,  the  grass  and  the 
trees,  the  running  streams,  all  show  us  the  cheerful  side  of  nature. 

Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World,  showed  the  value 
of  tact  and  cheerfulness.     His  men  became  frightened  on  the  great 
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ocean.  They  were  rebellious  and  discouraged.  Columbus  cheered 
them  up.  He  was  patient,  and  "  Patience  is  the  best  remedy  for 
every  trouble  and  every  sorrow."  He  brought  them  through  until 
land  was  reached.  Had  he  lacked  a  cheerful  spirit  we  cannot  say  how 
that  voyage  would  have  ended.  We  are  in  the  world  to  brighten  it. 
We  must  work  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  all  things  that  help  others. 
Then  we  will  have  a  right  to  expect  happiness,  as  we  expect  good 
health.  Let  us  then  make  cheerfulness  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, for  it  is  the  health  of  our  inner  life. 

Essay— "King  Edward  VII. " 

By  Amelia  Attig. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Em- 
peror of  India,  was  born  in  Buckiugham  Palace,  London,  November 
9th,  1841.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  1901,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  more  of  a  real  sovereign  than  any 
other  English  King  since  George  III.  He  filled  the  office  of  Prince 
of  Wales  until  long  past  middle  age,  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
many  tiresome  duties  which  the  position  entailed.  As  Prince  he 
saved  his  mother  many  laborious  details  ;  as  King  he  worked  harder 
than  many  a  workingman. 

King  Edward  had  a  way  of  managing  men  and  affairs  so  that  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  When  he  expressed  the  intention  to  carry  out 
a  plan,  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  seriously  opposed  Despite  his 
elevated  position,  he  was  a  national  man.  He  was  democratic  and 
popular  with  all  classes.  He  did  not  pose,  but  manifested  a  sincere 
regard  for  his  fellowman. 

With  his  own  people  he  was  a  most  popular  ruler.  They  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  strongest  forces  making  for  the  stability  of  peace  in 
the  Empire.  His  death,  about  a  month  ago,  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  deaf  of  New  York  have  reason  to  remember  King  Edward 
VII.  In  the  year  i860,  while  traveling  through  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  visit  to  this  Institution.  He  came  here  and 
was  shown  through  the  grounds  and  buildings.  He  stood  on  the 
platform  in  our  Chapel  and  made  a  short  address. 

The   funeral  of   King   Edward  will  be  remembered  as  probably  the 

most  solemnly  splendid  ceremony   in   historical  record.     There  was 

never  before  gathered  in  one  place  at  the  same  time  so  many  reigning 

monarchs.     It  was  also  the  first  occasion  where  the  government  of 

1     the  United  States  was  represented  abroad  by  a  former  President. 
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Essay — Industrial  Training. 

By  William  Krieger. 

Educators  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  This  branch  of  education 
has  been  given  to  thousands  of  pupils  in  this  Institution  for  the  last 
ninety  years.  It  has  been  a  regular  and  compulsory  part  of  the  in- 
struction given  to  every  pupil. 

In  our  Printing  Office  every  apprentice  is  required  to  take  a  regular 
course  in  practical  printing.  All  of  this  is  only  preliminary  to  the 
real  education  of  the  printer.  In  all  departments  of  printing,  every 
operation  requires  the  most  scrupulous  care.  This  is  impressed  upon 
the  pupils  under  all  conditions.  The  graduates  of  the  school  of  print- 
ing have  invariably  shown'  the  value  of  the  training  for  this  vocation. 
They  earn  good  wages,  and  have  always  held  their  own  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  writing  desks  and  bureaus  have  been 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  Cabinet  shop.  They  can  do  all  kinds  of 
cabinet  work  and  carpentering  as  good  as  skilled  journeymen.  As  a 
proof  of  how  well  they  are  doing,  they  make  many  arcticles  for  actual 
use  in  the  Institution.  Our  Sign  and  House  Painting  classes  show 
excellent  work,  with  continued  evidence  of  improvement.  This  will 
become  an  important  branch  of  instruction,  while  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Industrial  Art  classes  has  won  praise  for  many  years. 

The  public  schools  have  not  heretofore  given  industrial  training  to 
hearing  children  in  New  York  City.  There  are  no  trade  schools  in 
the  city  similar  to  ours.  Because  of  this  special  training,  the  deaf 
become  self-supporting  and  thus  useful  members  of  the  community. 
Our  graduates  are  better  prepared  to  care  for  themselves  than  many 
hearing  people,  because  the  school  has  perfect  equipments,  and  gives 
careful  training  for  the  different  industries.  In  this  respect  of  indus- 
trial training  of  deaf  children,  our  school  is  showing  the  way  to  the 
public  schools. 

Essay — "  Carmansviixb." 

By  Frank  T.  Lux. 

The  name  "  Carmansville  M  is  almost  forgotten.  Yet,  thirty  years 
ago,  all  this  part  of  the  city  was  known  by  that  name.  As  the  old- 
timers  say,  this  neighborhood  was  then  a  quiet  village.  It  had  its 
country  post  office,  where  Fay  &  Newton  ruled.     It  had  its  churches. 
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in  one  of  which  our  good  Dr.  Stoddard  preached.  It  had  its  4  Re- 
solute '  and  '  Carman '  boat  clubs.  It  had  a  railroad  station,  an 
engine  house,  and  it  had  this  Institution.  Of  all  these  places,  only 
the  churches,  the  engine  house,  and  this  Institution  remain  in  their 
old  positions.  New  streets  and  avenues  have  been  cut  through  what 
once  were  fields. 

Most  of  the  residences  were  frame  houses.  The  people  were  neigh- 
1x>rly.  They  all  knew  each  other.  Trees  were  everywhere.  From 
the  river  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the  grounds  of  this  school  were 
partly  woods  and  partly  a  farm.  Many  of  the  boys  worked  on  the 
farm.  It  took  a  long  time  to  go  to  the  city.  You  could  go  by  steam- 
cars  to  30th  Street.  The  fare  was  fourteen  cents  in  summer  and 
seventeen  in  winter.  Then  you  paid  five  or  ten  cents  more  to  go 
further  down  town.  You  could  come  up  by  stage  from  59th  Street. 
It  was  a  long  ride,  and  in  winter  it  was  by  open  sleigh,  with  your 
feet  deep  in  straw.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  horse  car  also.  You 
could  ride  from  48th  Street  to  149th  Street  for  eight  cents.  The  cars 
went  no  further.  Then  you  crossed  a  brook  and  climbed  a  steep  hill 
to  what  is  now  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 

But  the  elevated  road  came,  then  the  subway,  '  Carmansville'  lost 
its  individuality.  Its  rural  appearance  has  almost  disappeared.  New 
houses  came  and  they  are  filled  with  new  people.  Everything  is 
changing,  and  '  Carmansville'  is  only  a  name.  It  is  one  nearly  for- 
gotten, but  it  has  a  history.  It  is  a  grand  one,  full  of  the  lives  and 
doings  of  many  names  famous  in  the  history  of  New  York  City. 


Essay — The  Educational  Aspect  of  Athletics. 

By  Frank  M.  Nimtno. 

We  all  need  to  do  some  daily  work,  or  to  take  some  exercise  of 
body  and  mind.  Vigorous  sports,  such  as  baseball  and  football,  are 
strictly  exercise,  but  sometimes  dangerous.  Horseback  and  bicycling, 
coasting,  swimming,  tennis  and  skating,  are  important  helps  to  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  Light  gymnastic  exercises 
for  developing  muscles  not  used  in  work  and  games,  are  cheap  and 
convenient. 

The  measure  of  health  of  young  people  depends,  to  a  degree,  upon 
a  proper  amount  of  physical  training.  Some  kind  of  exercise  should 
form  a  regular  part  of  a  course  of  study  in  schools.  The  present 
revival  of  popular  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  physical  culture,  has 
stimulated  leading  educators  to  a  more  systematic  use  of  gymnasium 
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exercises.  The  word  of  command,  used  in  conducting  these  exercises, 
is  the  greatest  aid  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
one  thing  at  a  time.  One  half  the  battle  of  mental  training  is  won, 
when  you  arouse  in  a  boy  a  genuine  love  for  learning. 

Total  abstinence  is  required  of  all  athletes.  Those  who  train  base- 
ball and  football  players,  oarsmeu,  and  all  others  who  take  part  in 
severe  physical  contests,  understand  this,  and  rigidly  forbid  their  men 
to  touch  alcoholic  drink,  or  to  smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  The  military 
training  which  our  boys  receive  here  is  a  great  help  in  their  athletic 
training.  It  strengthens  their  bodies  and  brings  them  up  to  be  broad- 
shouldered  and  strong  men. 

For  every  sport  in  which  boys  participate,  brains  have  to  be  used. 
For  instance,  Melvin  Sheppard,  the  World's  Champion  Sprinter, 
when  in  a  race,  never  thinks  of  being  tired,  but  uses  his  brains  and 
solves  how  to  win  the  race.  It  is  the  same  in  a  baseball  game  The 
manager  and  players  must  have  good  brains  to  play  this  game.  We 
must  carry  our  brains  with  us  everywhere,  just  as  bills  are  carried  in 
the  pocket. 


Essay — "  Haixey's  Comet." 

By  George  K.  S.  Gompers. 

The  return  of  our  celestial  visitor  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  has  attracted  great  attention  from  astronomers  all  ever  the 
world.  Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  incidents  following  its  appear- 
ance, is  the  number  of  prophecies  of  misfortune  to  the  earth  which 
have  been  made.  Floods  we  have  already  seen  in  France,  and  no  one 
can  deny  it  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  King  Edward  VII.  died  while 
the  comet  was  at  its  brightest. 

Halley's  Comet  has  always  exercised  a  baleful  influence  on  history. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  66  a.d.  ,  records  show  it  was  blazing  in  the 
shape  of  a  sword  over  Jerusalem  when  taken  by  the  Romans.  Near- 
ly all  the  plagues  which  occurred  in  mediaeval  times,  followed  appear- 
ances of  comets ;  but  this  may  have  been  influenced  by  fear,  which 
does  much  to  spread  pestilence.  But  Halley's  Comet  is  most  noted  as 
a  war  comet.  In  451  a.d.,  when  Attila,  the  Hun,  was  finally  beat- 
en, Halley's  fateful  omen  was  shining  brightly.  At  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  of  Normandy,  in  1066,  and  in  1456,  when  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople,  records  show  that  the  same  comet 
shone. 

One  result  of  the  recent  appearance  of  the  comet  has  been  a  lively 
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discussion  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  earth  and  comet  met  in  colli- 
sion. Some  say  that  the  shock  would  set  the  earth  on  fire  and  de- 
stroy all  life,  others  hold  the  earth  would  pass  through  unscathed. 
We  are  not  likely  to  see  the  theory  demonstrated.  In  time  the  comet 
will  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  eventually  disappearing  forever. 

Edmund  Halley,  for  whom  this  comet  is  named,  was  the  first  as- 
tronomer to  figure  the  orbital  time  of  a  comet.  When  he  predicted  its 
return  in  1658,  he  added  a  great  achievement  to  the  world  of  astro- 
nomy. No  one  who  reads  the  story  of  Halley's  achievements  can 
doubt  that  Halley  belongs  among  the  great  men  of  his  day. 


Essay — "  Agriculture  for  the  Deaf,  with  Valedictory.1  ' 

By  Frederick  G.  Fancher. 

As  a  means  of  livelihood,  agriculture  has  many  advantages  for  the 
deaf.  In  the  world  of  business  the  deaf  are  somewhat  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  hearing.  Were  the  deaf  to  take  up  farming,  grow 
plenty  of  necessary  food  products,  they  would  succeed  much  better 
than  at  many  of  the  uncertain  trades  they  work  at  in  large  cities. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  agriculture  is  adapted  to  the  deaf. 
There  is  little  necessity  for  oral  communication  on  a  farm,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  nature,  lack  of  hearing  is  not  felt.  The  life  really  is  not  dull, 
nor  is  it  stupid  and  full  of  hard  work.  A  month  spent  on  a  farm 
would  set  them  wondering  why  they  had  not  taken  up  farming  before. 
Many  people,  and  the  deaf  among  them,  regard  farming  in  a  wrong 
light.  In  every  part  of  the  country  farmers  are  calling  for  more  men, 
and  the  pay  is  fair.  It  seems  to  me  the  deaf  should  be  encouraged  tor 
leave  the  cities  and  seek  life  in  the  rural  districts.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  there  are  many  successful  deaf  farmers — an  encouragement  for 
others  to  take  it  up. 

To  be  a  successful  farmer  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be  ener- 
getic, and  take  real  interest  in  agricultural  matters.  Dairying,  poul- 
try and  stock  raising  and  the  like,  are  branches  in  which  a  profitable 
business  can  be  built  up.  Of  course  it  requires  work  and  close  atten- 
tion to  affairs,  but  success  in  any  business  demands  the  same  thing. 

Life  on  a  farm,  where  is  almost  nothing  to  lead  us  into  trouble  and 
difficulty,  and  where,  owing  to  the  healthy  condition  generally  found, 
ought  to  attract  the  deaf.  On  almost  every  farm  the  domestic  life  is 
quiet  and  peaceable.  The  wages  of  farm  hands  may  not  seem  large, 
but  the  country  offers  few  temptations  for  spending  money.     In  the 
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thickly  populated  towns  aiid  citites  high  wages  may  be  earned,  but 
proportionately  high  expenses  has  to  be  met,  leaving  practically  the 
same  surplus  that  farm  hands  have.  Then  there  is  the  temptation  to 
spend  more  in  large  places,  so  there  is  more  chance  to  save  on  a  farm. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  said  that  agriculture  alone  is  the  best  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  deaf.  Many  of  the  deaf  have  positions  which 
command  high  salaries :  as  printers,  mechanics,  engravers,  electricians, 
painters,  artists,  sculptors,  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  so  forth. 
Still  agriculture  is  a  good  calling  for  them,  and  there  should  be  a 
movement  to  impress  the  deaf  with  its  value  As  farmers  they  would 
find  life  very  different  from  what  they  imagined.  Their  lives  will  be 
too  busy  to  be  dull,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  will  be  too  tired  to 
loaf  around  and  think  evil.  The  problems  of  the  fields  will  keep  their 
minds  active,  and  in  the  autumn,  after  reaping  rich  harvests,  they 
will  appreciate  what  Thanksgiving  really  means. 

Valedictory. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors : — In  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  I  address  you  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  marked  efforts  in  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  our  school.  Your  devoted  interest  has  kept  this 
Institution  among  the  foremost,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
enter  the  world  prepared  to  shift  for  ourselves.  Our  feelings  are 
sincere,  and  so  deep  that  we  cannot  express  them  in  words.  We  wish, 
however,  to  say  that  throughout  our  lives  we  shall  keep  green  the 
recollection  of  what  we  owe  you.  May  good  health  and  happiness 
attend  you.     Farewell. 

To  the  Principal,  Teachers  and  Officers : — We  have  been  nurtured 
here,  nestling  under  your  loving  care ;  kept  from  stepping  too  early 
into  the  untried  world.  To-day  we  are,  as  it  were,  to  try  our  wings — 
to  fly  and  care  for  ourselves.  You  have  done  your  very  best  in  pre- 
paring us  to  withstand  worldly  jostlings  and  difficulties,  and  it  remains 
for  us  to  show  that  we  can  "  make  good."  You  have  ever  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  our  upbringing ;  you  have  striven  to  fit  us  with  an 
education  upon  which  we  can  depend.  In  return  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  we  have  profited  by  your  training,  and  be  a  credit  to  your 
work.  Through  me  the  graduating  class  wishes  to  express  its  thanks 
for  your  patient  labor  in  bringing  us  from  childhood  to  what  we  are 
now.     We  shall  never  forget  our  indebtedness  to  you.     Farewell. 

Graduating  Classmates,  Schoolmates  : — We  have  chosen  as  our  Class 
Motto    "  Ready.' •     It  means  that  we  have  been  prepared  for  life's 
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battle,  and  are  ready  to  set  out,  feeling  a  little  anxious,  perhaps,  but 
still  with  courage  and  strength  to  meet  whatever  we  may  encounter  in 
in  our  careers.  Let  us,  then,  show  ourselves  true  to  our  motto,  and 
make  our  lives  a  credit  to  dear  old  Fanwood.  And  as  we  leave,  let  us 
join  in  a  silent,  fervent  prayer,  that  our  Alma  Mater  may  long  con- 
tinue in  her  noble  work  of  training  the  deaf  to  be  useful  citizens. 
Farewell. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  distribution  of  the  certificates,  diplo- 
mas, and  prizes,  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  following — 

Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  Pupils  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  held  by 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz.  ; 

Leon  Borochow,  Edward  Trinks, 

Herman  Camman,  Gertrude  A.  Doenges, 

Moses  Eisen,  Anna  H.  Engelhardt, 

George  Everding,  Carrie  Henninger, 

Benjamin  Goldstein,  Esther  Karinski, 

Isaac  Levy,  Anna  Klaus, 

John  F.  Koeper,  Carrie  L.  Lanz, 

Leonard  Kramer,  Lucille  C.  Lefi, 

Abraham  Mofsovitz,  Evelyna  Moose, 

Armando  Oliveri,  Angelina  Quartucci, 

James  Quinn,  Hannah  Schwinger, 

Charles  Sabella,  Rose  Steinblauf , 

Carl  Solov,  Gladys  E.  Wren, 

Nathan  Sharr,  Alice  Tracy, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete, the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as 
pupils  by  the  Department  of  Education ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for 
three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms,  agree- 
ably to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law. 
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Resolved,  That, 

Albert  E.  Dirkes,  Charles  H.  Wiemuth, 

Harry  Blechner,  Eva  Christian, 

who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  Pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  selected 
for  admission  to  the  High  Class,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  several 
terms,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
of  this  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  five  years' 
course  of  instruction,  viz.  : — 

Leon  Borochow,  Edward  Trinks, 

Herman  Cam  man,  Gertrude  A.  Doenges, 

Moses  Eisen,  Anna  H.  Engelhardt, 

George  Everding,  Carrie  Henninger, 

Benjamin  Goldstein,  Esther  Karinski, 

Isaac  Levy,  Anna  Klaus, 

John  F.  Koeper,  Carrie  L.  Lanz, 

Leonard  Kramer,  Lucille  C.  Lefi, 

Abraham  Mofsovitz,  Evelyna  Moose, 

Armando  Oliveri,  Angelina  Quartucci, 

James  Quinn,  Hannah  Schwinger, 

Charles  Sabella,  Rose  Steinblauf, 

Nathan  Sharr,  Alice  Tracy, 

Carl  Solov,  Gladys  E.  Wren. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. :  — 

Henry  Andes,  William  Krieger, 

Harry  Blechner,  Frida  Albert, 

Albert  E.  Dirkes,  Eva  Christian, 

Charles  A.  Givens,  Katie  Christgau, 

Robert  Golden,  Charles  Lydon, 

William  Knipe,  Charles  H.  Wiemuth, 

Caroline  Palmier i,  Louise  Lee. 
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Resolved,  That  a  diploma  for  a  Supplementary  Course  of  three  years 
be  given  to  Sarah  McKeown. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to 

Frederick  G.  Fancher,  Frank  M.  Nimmo, 

George  K.  S.  Gompers,  Amelia  Attig, 

Frank  T.  Lux,  Ethel  M.  Howe, 

who  have  completed  a  course  of  three  years'  study  in  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  skirtmaking  be  conferred  on  Amelia 
Stenz  and  Dorothy  Nimmo. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Plain  Sewing  be  conferred  on  Esther 
Karinski  and  Elsie  Luf. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Dressmaking  be  conferred  on  Amelia 
Attig  and  Caroline  Palmieri. 

Resvlved,  That  the  prizes  for  proficiency  in  Cooking  be  awarded 
as  follows  : 

6th  Female  Oral — Alice  Tracy. 

5th  Female  Oral — Edith  Lewis. 

5th  Female  Manuual — Angelina  Quartucci. 

4th  Female  Oral — Rose  Steinblauf. 

4th  Female  Manual — Goldie  Rosenswaike. 

3d  Male  Oral — May  Ruhl. 

2d  Female  Manual — Albert  Seibold. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  typesetting, 
punctuality  and  good  conduct  during  the  year,  originality  and  taste  in 
job  work,  and  general  knowledge  of  printing,  be  awarded  as  follows : 

First  Grade — William  Krieger. 
Second  Grade — Harry  Blechner. 
Third  Grade— Harry  Goldberg. 
Fourth  Grade — Solie  Goerschanek. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  for  Press  Work  be  awarded  as  follows  :— 
Division  I. — Hubert  Lieberz,  Jr.  Division  II.  Joseph  Denuan. 

Resolved,  That  the  prize  for  marked  improvement  and  good  con- 
duct  be  awarded  to  James  Quinn. 
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Resolved,  That  prizes  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  division  for 
proficiency  in  their  respective  trades,  viz. : — 

Carpenters. 

Morning  Division.  Afternoon  Division. 

First  Prize — Oscar  Foland.  First  Prize— Leon  Borochow. 

Second  Prize — Raymond  Layman.       Second  Prize— George  Walther. 

House  and  Sign  Painting,  and  Glazing. 
Frank  M.  Nimmo.      '  Albert  C.  Gunter. 

Sign  Painting 
Henry  H.  Brauer.        Louis  Edwards. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  interest  of  the  bequest  made  to  this  Insti- 
tution by  the  late  Madame  Jumel,  the  following  prizes  be  awarded  in 
the  department  of  Art: — 

Prize  for  Drawing — Walter  Kadel. 

Prize  for  Illustration — Ethel  M.  Howe. 

First  Prize  for  Mechanical  Drawing — William  D.  Bergman. 

Second  Prize  for  Mechanical  Drawing — Albert  E.  Dirkes. 

Prize  for  Domestic  Art — Angelina  Quartucci. 

Prize  for  Domestic  Art — Toby  Jacobs. 

Prize  for  Domestic  Art — Margaret  Carroll. 

Prize  for  Pottery — Nita  Millington. 

Prize  for  Pottery — Catherine  Pederson. 

Prize  for  General  Excellence— Michiele  Ciavolino. 

School  Art  Classes. 

Advanced 

First  Prize — John  F.  Koeper. 
Second  Prize — Delma  Pearce. 
Honorable  Mention — Barbara  Spoehrer. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Grosvenor  Prize,  for  excellence  in  the  reciprocal 
use  of  language  and  signs,  be  awarded  to  Delma  Pearce. 

Resolved,  That  the  Alstyne  Prize,  for  general  excellence  of  character 
and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  be  awarded  to  Sarah  McKeown. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eliza  Mott  Prize,  for  improvement  in  character, 
be  awarded  to  William  Krieger. 

Resolved,  That  the  Dennistouu  Prize,  for  superiority  in  English 
composition,  be  awarded  to  Ella  M.  Hopkins. 

Resolved,  That  the  Anderson  Prize,  for  superior  attainment,  be 
awarded  to  Catherine  Pederson. 

Resolved,  That  the  prize  offered  by  the  Hollywood  Fraternity  of 
Deaf-Mutes  to  the  female  pupil  who  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Principal,  have  made  the  greatest  progress  during  the  year,  be  award- 
ed to  Amelia  Attig. 

Resolved,  That  the  prize  provided  by  the  League  of  Elect  Surds,  the 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Adult  Deaf  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  be 
conferred  annually  upon  that  male  graduate  who  shall,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Principal,  have  made  best  progress  in  all  departments 
during  the  year,  be  awarded  to  Frank  T.  Lux. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Ida  Montgomery  Testimonial,  provided  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  late  Benjamin  Robert  Winthrop,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  such  graduate  pupil,  who,  having  become  deaf  prior  to 
the  age  of  15  years,  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principal,  have 
shown  marked  excellence  in  studies,  character  and  manual  skill,  be 
awarded  to  Ethel  M.  Howe. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  to  this  Institution  by  the  late 
Harriet  Stoner,  upon  such  pupil  in  this  Institution  as  has  not  acquir- 
ed any  knowledge  through  the  ear,  and  at  the  time  of  graduation 
shall  be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in 
character  and  study,  be  awarded  to  Prank  M.  Ntmmo. 

Resolved,  That  the  Holbrook  Gold  Medal,  for  highest  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Frederick 
G.  Fancher. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  A.  LEALE, 
EGERTON   L.    WINTHROP, 
WILLIAM   ADAMS   BROWN, 
THOMAS  N.   CUTHBERT, 
LORILLARD  SPENCER, 

Committee  on  the  Annual  Examination. 
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RFPORT  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

Gentlemen  ; — During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  among  the  pupils,  much  of  it  being  of  a  serious  nature. 

There  were  seven  of  the  contagious  diseases,  peculiar  to  children, 
that  made  their  appearance  among  us,  many  pupils  being  affected  by 
one  or  more  of  them,  and  at  one  time  we  were  kept  busy  by  the  pre- 
sence of  five  contagious  diseases-  -viz.,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  Ger- 
man Measles,  Mumps  and  Varicella. 

Our  hospital  facilities  were  taxed  to  their  utmost ;  the  contagious 
hospital  being  capable  of  holding  but  three  different  diseases  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  Chicken-pox  and  Mumps 
cases  on  the  top  floor  of  the  hospital  building. 

Some  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  cases  developed  a  rather  severe  grade  of 
Acute- Nephritis. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  received  and  operated  on  a  number  of  our 
surgical  cases. 

There  were  no  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  treated. 


Diseases.  Cases. 


Adenitis 

Appendicitis    .    .   . 
Bronchitis    .   . 
Cellulitis      .... 
Conjunctivitis      .    . 
Diphtheria    .... 

Endocarditis    .   .    . 

Epilepsy 

Floating  Kidney  . 
Fractured  Clavicle 
German  Measles 

Iritis  ..'.'.'.'. 
Measles     


Diseases. 

Cases. 

Nephritis  (Acute)  .    .    . 
Otitis  Media    .   . 

4 

...    13 

a 

6 

Respectfully, 
(Sighed)  EDWARD  H.  ROGERS,  M.D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DENTIST. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  report  of  the  dentist  for  the  year  just  closing  is 
herewith  respectfully  presented  : 

Number  of  hours'  work 270 

Number  of  fillings  placed 675 

The  year  has  passed  without  any  unusual  cases.  Several  porcelain 
fillings  have  been  put  in,  also  several  worthy  roots  have  been  furnished 
with  crowns,  and  one  patient  was  supplied  with  a  partial  plate. 

In  no  case  has  any  patient  been  disfigured  with  gold,  in  the  crown 
cases,  all  portions  that  come  in  view  were  made  of  porcelain,  the  gold 
being  entirely  hidden. 

Very  faithfully, 
(Signed)         *         CHARLOTTE  E.  BENTON,  D.  D.  S. 
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Changes  and  Improvements. 

1.  New  slate  blackboards  installed  in  all  of  the  class  rooms. 

2.  A  substantial  stone  walk  laid  from  the  hospital  building  to  the 
boiler  house. 

3.  The    telephone    service    between    buildings    and    departments 
modernized  and  extended  to  thirty-two  stations. 

4.  Trade  shops'  lavatory  facilities  increased,  especially  in  the  paint- 
ing division. 

5.  Re  minor  improvements  and  repairs. 

(a)  Extensive  renewal  of  ceilings  by  placing  steel  sheathing 
accomplished  as  follows :  In  boys'  upper  dormitory  ; 
girls'  south  west  dormitory  ;  rooms  19  and  25,  Main  Build- 
ing ;  ball  between  boys'  and  girls'  upper  dormitory  ;  hall 
south  and  girls'  upper  dormitory  ;  hall  boys'  dormitory, 
ceiling  and  frieze  ;  boys'  kindergarten  dormitory  and 
tutors'  room. 
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(b)  Carpentry  repairs :     New  fence  between  power  house  and 

cottage  hospital  and  hospital  proper ;  leveling  and  setting 
of  blackboards  in  the  several  class  rooms ;  renewal  of 
swing  windows  leading  to  spiral  fire  escapes  ;  door  stops, 
maps,  shades,  etc.,  repaired  in  school  building. 

(c)  Painting,  etc.  :    Extensive  renewals  in  painting,  girls'  high 

class  hall  dormitories  and  toilets  and  all  the  dormitories 
at  east  end  ;  the  boys'  kindergarten  hall ;  dormitories  and 
tutors'  room  and  all  the  boys'  dormitories  at  east  end. 
Considerable  re-bronzing  of  radiators  ;  renewal  oi  wall 
painting  in  shower-bath  rooms  and  dressing  rooms ;  bake 
shop  and  meat  room  ;  interior  of ^ laundry  ;  window  sash 
to  the  number  of  1028  throughout  the  group  of  buildings. 
The  fire  escape  entire  on  Trades  Building ;  all  outside 
doors  of  buildings ;  ceilings,  walls  and  woodwork,  base- 
ment hall,  Main  Building  ;  the  three  rooms  of  the  kinder- 
garten dining  hall ;  the  spiral  fire  escape ;  hall  floors 
and  stairways  of  Main  Building  stained  ;  the  Cottage 
Hospital  throughout. 

(d)  Roofing,  Masonry,  etc. :     Extensive  work  done  in  renewal  of 

leaders,  flashings  and  replacing  of  slates  on  the  roofs 
where  needed,  including  some  roof  painting  ;  the  brick 
around  boilers  repaired  ;  brick  work  on  north  wall  Aca- 
demic Building  repaired,  where  blasting  forced  it  out ; 
chimneys  washed,  chimney  boys'  wing  torn  down  and 
rebuilt;  sidewalk  165  feet  from  Ft.  Washington  Avenue 
to  Riverside  Drive  rebuilt  ;  ceilings  of  kindergarten 
dining  room  and  domestics'  room  replastered. 

(e)  Engineer's  department.     The  usual  amount  of  plumbing  and 

and  engineering  repairs  have  been  made.  The  more 
important  being:  ij^-inch  feed  pipe  put  in  water  closet 
of  boys'  kindergarten  ;  independent  line  steam  pipe  to 
kitchen  from  boiler  house  ;  water,  steam,  and  sewer  con- 
nections made  for  new  laundry  machinery ;  new  hot 
water  boiler  installed  ;  engine  and  two  water  filters  over- 
hauled and  steam  traps  (2)  and  return  pipes  renewed. 
Additional  machinery  installed. 

Statistics. 

The  normal  bed  capacity  remains  as  before  reported :     For  boys,. 
321  beds  ;  for  girls,  229  beds ;  total,  550. 
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The  census  for  the  days  of  inspection  was  :     Boys,  291  ;    girls, 
214  ;  total  505. 
The  source  of  support  of  this  number  is  ascertained  to  be  : 

By  the  State 147  boys 

By   Counties 119 

By  County  and  State 10 

By  Parents  and  Guardians 3 

By  Institution 7 

By  Institution  and  County 2 

By  Institution  and  State ...    3 
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113  girls 

260 

85     " 

204 

4     «' 

-4 

0     " 

3 

7     " 

14 

3     " 

5 

2     " 

5 

Total 505 

Of  this  number,  455  are  fully  clothed  at  public  expense. 

Friendless  children  who  remain  throughout  the  year,  at  present 
number  75 — 40  boys  and  35  girls.  These  are  maintained  during  the 
vacation  season  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 

That  the  demands  for  admittance  at  this  school  on  the  part  of 
foreign  born  children,  or  the  children  of  foreign  born  parents,  is  in 
creasing  as  much  as  at  other  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  State,  is  shown 
by  statistics  recently  compiled.  The  analysis  made  was  based  on  a 
population  of  495,  and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Total  number  of  foreign  born :  Pupils,  1 20 ;  fathers,  348 ; 
mothers,  341. 

Total  number  of  native  born  (In  United  States)  :  Pupils,  373  ; 
fathers,  139  ;  mothers,  146. 

Total  number  of  birthplaces  not  mentioned  :  Pupils,  2  ;  fathers,  8  ; 
mothers,  8. 

The  countries  most  frequently  mentioned  as  birthplace  by  those 
who  constitute  this  group,  were,  in  order  of  numbers :  Russia, 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  Norway  and 
Sweden.     The  country    with   the  least    representation   is  Holland. 

There  are  present,  also,  five  blind  and  deaf  girls  and  two  blind  and 
deaf  boys. 

The  ages  at  which  loss  of  hearing  occurred  is  reported  as  follows  : 

Congenital 197 

Before  one  year 44 

Between  one  and  two  years 78 

Two  years 44 

Unknown 76 

Between  three  and  fourteen  years 66 

505 
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Health  and  Sanitation. 

Medical  attention  at  this  school  is  unstinted  and  of  the  highest 
grade.  Periodical  inspectionsfare  made  by  the  attending  aurist, 
oculist  and  dentist,  in  addition  to  the  daily  visit  of  the  attending 
general  physician.  Bach  specialist  files  with  the  Institution  in  card 
index  form  a  complete  history  of  each  case  treated,  and  each  practi- 
tioner is  supplied  with  all  neccessary  equipment  for  thorough  exami- 
nation and  treatment  of  the  cases.  There  are  now  three  trained 
nurses  in  addition  to  the  regular  force  of  two  graduates. 

Hospital  and  quarantine  facilities  are  unsurpassed.  Separate 
modern  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  hospital  uses,  with  all 
neccessary  ward  and  special  room  equipment.  The  general  health  of 
the  year  has  been  good.  At  present  there  are  in  isolation  27  cases 
of  measles ;  7  cases  of  German  measles ;  2  cases  of  chicken-pox  and 
2  of  mumps. 

Repairs  to  plant  are  well  attended  to.  Rooms  throughout  are  kept 
comfortably  heated  and  well  ventilated 

The  pupils  in  their  physical  appearance  show  the  results  of  careful 
supervision  and  proper  hygiene.  A  special  work  of  instruction  which 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past  is  that  of  the  "  Loyal  Benevo- 
lent Workers,"  an  association  of  the  senior  teachers  who,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Principal,  have  as  their  purpose  the  instruction  of  the 
elder  pupils  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene  and  morals.  The  plan 
followed  is  to  have  the  senior  pupils  meet  these  teachers  in  friendly 
association  once  each  week,  when  physiology  and  moral  topics  are  dis- 
cussed and  where  in  the  capacity  of  friend  and  counselor  the  teacher 
finds  opportunity  to  present  his  or  her  advice  and  instruction. 

The  School. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  enlarged  to  give  greater  development  to 
the  schedule  in  sense,  sight  and  touch  training.  A  larger  number  of 
children  of  kindergarten  age  are  also  now  in  attendance  which  calls 
for  additional  classes.  There  are  now  12  kindergarten  periods  and  34 
graded  classes,  making  a  total  school  organization  of  46  classes,  under 
the  care  of  a  Principal,  a  supervising  instructor,  and  34  teachers. 
Each  of  these  classes  was  visited  and  the  customary  tests  and  obser- 
vations made.  The  plan  heretofore  followed,  of  classifying  the  pnpils 
according  to  adaptability  to  the  several  systems  of  instruction  is  con- 
tinued. Examination  into  this  matter  shows  that  much  care  is  exer- 
cised in  placing  the  pupils  in  divisions — /.  *.,  (a)  manual  alphabet, 
{b)  eclectic,  (c)  oral  and  lip-reading. 
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I  find  in  the  examination  of  the  work  here  that  every  opportunity 
and  encouragement  is  given  to  the  development  of  oral  methods,  and 
that  every  pupil  capable  of  benefit  by  such  a  course  is  kept  to  that 
course  of  training.  Special  voice  culture,  begun  on  a  very  elaborate 
scale  in  the  infant  department,  shows  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  promote  modern  improved  methods  to  the  fullest  beneficial  extent. 

During  the  year,  two  of  the  New  York  City  newspapers  have  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  from  school  children  ;  a  number  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school  have  participated  in  these  contests  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. I  quote  below  from  a  recent  report  of  Superintendent  Currier 
as  to  the  result  attained. 

c<  As  an  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  course  of  procedure, 
"  I  would  instance  the  results  attained  in  the  Lincoln  School  Chil- 
"  dren's  Competition,  instituted  by  The  New  York  Times,  in  which 
"of  thirty  Essays  voluntarily  submitted  by  our  pupils,  twenty-one 
"  received  recognition,  a  larger  percentage  than  that  attained  by 
"  any  other  school  in  the  city.     Those  essays  were  the  unassisted 

II  work  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  having  been  required  to  make 
"  affidavit  that  no  assistance  whatsoever  had  been  given  to  the  pupil. 
"  The  fact  that  such  a  success  was  secured,  makes  it  evident  that 
' '  the  very  broad  plan  of  precedure  in  this  Institution  has  made 
"  possible  for  the  deaf  a  standard  of  ability,  which  but  a  few  years 
"  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  wholly  impossible.  The  second 
"  contest  for  the  School  Children,  arranged  by  The  New  York 
"  American,  in  Essays  on  Hudson  and  Pulton,  still  further  attested 
' '  the  value  of  employing  every  possible  factor  to  arouse  and  de- 
"  velopthe  mind  of  the  deaf.  This  contest  permitted  editing  by  the 
'  *  teacher.  Essays  to  the  number  of  sixty-six  were  submitted  and 
"  sixty-five  medals  were  secured." 

The  last  school  term  closed  with  14  graduates,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
ported as  using  with  profit  the  industrial  knowledge  acquired  while 
pupils  at  the  school.  Especially  is  this  the  case  of  those  boys  who 
have  been  in  the  printing  office  and  the  girls  who  have  been  in  the 
dressmaking  school. 

The  Industries. 

The  classes  under  regular  instruction  in  this  department  are :  Art, 
carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  cooking,  dressmaking,  plain  sewing, 
embroidery,  house  painting,  sign  painting,  printing,  shirt  making 
and  tailoring.  All  of  these  are  actively  maintained.  The  cooking 
classes  are  open  to  both  sexes  and  have  been  well  attended  this 
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season.  The  printing,  carpentry  and  sign-painting  classes  for  the 
boys  continue  to  do  most  excellent  work.  The  attendance  is  about 
the  same  as  noted  in  previous  reports. 

Food  and  Cloth  tng. 

Pood  supplies  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  high  cost  are  provided  at 
this  school  with  the  same  variety  and  abundance  as  heretofore.  Flour 
at  present  is  costing  the  Institution  $6.10  per  barrel.  The  store 
rooms  show  an  excellent  quality  and  careful  provision  made  for  the 
protection  and  economical  handling  of  the  foods.  A  copy  of  the  bill 
of  fare  for  three  days,  including  that  of  inspection  is  attached.  Am- 
ple portions  are  provided  and  the  service  at  meals  is  orderly  and  well 
planned.  The  store  room  for  dry  goods  and  clothing  has  excellent 
material  and  made-up  clothing  on  hand.  The  dress  of  the  girls  is  a 
blue  serge  two-piece  uniform,  and  that  of  the  boys  a  regulation  mili- 
tary suit  of  gray  doeskin  cloth.  The  shoes  provided  are  of  an  excep- 
tionally good  grade.  The  winter  supply  has  a  waterproof  treatment 
of  the  leather  and  are  a  well-finished  shoe. 

Financial. 

This  school  like  all  others  in  the  State  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
keep  its  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  within  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  State  and  County  appropriation.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the 
private  means  of  the  Institution  are  such  that  the  deficit  is  quickly 
made  up,  and  no  curtailment  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supplies 
made  necessary.  The  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of 
supplies  makes  the  deficit  this  year  greater  than  at  any  previous  time. 
From  a  financial  statement  just  prepared  by  the  management,  the 
following  figures  are  copied  : 

For  the  year  1909,  the  receipts  for  State  and  County  Scholarships 
and  for  tuition  generally  have  been,  $154,230.74.  The  expenditures 
for  instruction  and  maintenance  have  been  $177,372.32,  leaving  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  $23,141.58.  The  situation  at  this  time  is  one 
which  so  plainly  indicates  the  insufficiency  of  the  public  appropriation 
that  the  Board  of  Managers  have  devoted  the  following  paragraph  in 
their  forthcoming  report  to  the  Legislature  to  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  would  call  the  attention  of  the 

Legislature  to  the  continued  burden  laid  upon  them,  of  securing 

"  funds  additional  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the  State,  in  order  to 

provide  the  education  demanded  for  the  pupils  committed  to  their 

care.     Though  the    most  careful  economy  has  been  practised, 
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"  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  expenditures  has  been  made,  the  Institu- 
"  tion  has  this  year  been  obliged  to  make  up  a  deficit  of  $23,141.58. 
"  This  is  largely  due  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  food 
"  supplies,  and  the  great  advance  in  servants'  wages,  which  cannot 
"  be  expected  to  decline  in  prosperous  times.  It  seems  just  and 
1 '  right  under  these  circumstances,  for  the  State  to  make  enlarged 
' '  provision  per  capita  for  the  students  in  the  institution. 

11  For  ninety-one  years  the  Institution  has  served  the  State  of 
"  New  York,  as  an  educator  of  deaf-mutes,  with  faithfulness  and 
st  devotion.  The  Directors  gratefully  recognize  the  care  and  bene- 
*'  volence  which  the  Legislatures  of  the  past  have  shown  to  this 
"  important  work,  and  ask  the  present  Legislature  for  continued 
"  favor  and   support.' ' 

The  Personnel. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  teaching 
staff— i.e.,  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner,  the  senior  teacher,  has  accepted  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  three  of  the 
grade  teachers  have  resigned.  The  general  household  affairs  are  in 
charge  of  the  matron  who  until  recently  held  a  similar  position  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School.  Both  the  faculty  and  the  administrative  staff 
throughout  are  well  chosen. 

Recreation,  etc. 

The  daily  classes  in  physical  culture  for  both  sexes  are  continued  as 
before,  with  special  exercises  for  the  deficient.  Setting-up  exercises 
are  also  practised  daily,  in  the  general  assembly  hall,  before  the  noon 
meal.     Military  drill  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency. 

The  local  literary  club,  known  as  the  Fanwood  Association,  is  the 
.centre  of  school  literary  and  social  life,  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade 
are  enrolled  members  and  join  according  to  grade  in  the  presentation 
joi  entertainments  for  the  winter  season. 

The  present  year  closed  with  a  very  full  program.  "  Some  ten  de- 
bates were  held  ;  six  dialogues  ;  eighty-six  readings  ;  fifteen  declama- 
tions ;  seven  special  entertainments  ;  five  social  reunions ;  six  moving- 
picture  exibitions  ;  and  six  lectures  by  the  Faculty."  The  library  now 
has  12,101  volumes. 

Housekeeping  Plans. 

Visitation  to  all  living  rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  plant  reveals  a 
neatness  and  orderly  condition  of  the  Household  affairs,  which  re- 
flects creditably  on  general  administration. 
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Night  Watch  and  Fire  Drill. 

The  night  watch  consists  of  separate  male  department  and  female 
department  service.  The  watchman  covers  a  patrol  of  twelve  stations 
and  the  female  watch  a  circuit  within  the  sleeping  quarters 
of  the  girls  of  three  stations.  Half  hourly  rounds  are  made  from  6:30 
p.m.  to  5:30  a.m.  Examination  of  the  dial  tickets  of  the  time  register 
indicates  this  patrol  service  is  faithful. 

A  fire  drill  was  conducted  by  the  inspector  without  notice,  while 
the  schools  were  in  session.  The  test  made  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  school  building  of  three  stories  containing  some  forty  classes  was 
emptied  in  il/i  minutes,  all  the  scholars  and  teachers  reporting 
within  that  time  in  the  general  assembly  hall  on  the  ground  floor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  Lechtrecker, 

Inspector  State  Charitable  Institutions. 

« 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 

The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

February  15,  19 10. 


%  Pupils'   Dining  Room. 

(February  9,  1910.) 

Breakfast — Hominy,  gravy,  bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  milk. 
Dinner — Lentil  soup,   cream  codfish,   corned  beef  hash,  potatoes, 

bread,  rice  pudding. 
Supper — White  meal,  bread  and  butter,  fresh  apples,  tea  and  milk. 

( February  10,  1910. ) 

Breakfast — Samp,  gravy,  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  milk. 
Dinner — Roast  beef,  gravy,  sweet  potatoes,  peach  pie,  bread. 
Supper — Rolled  wheat,  bread  and  butter,  stewed  pears,  tea,  milk. 

(February  11,  1910. ) 

Breakfast — Oatmeal,  gravy,  bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  milk. 
Dinner — Lamb  stew,  cream  codfish,   baked  beans,  potatoes,   bread, 

chocolate  pudding. 
Supper — Hominy,  bread  and  butter,  fresh  apples,  tea  and  milk. 
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APPENDIX. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Institution  are  located  upon  Riv- 
erside Drive,  at  Washington  Heights,  between  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  and  West  One  Hundred  Sixty-fifth  Streets.  The 
carriage  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
near  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Street,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  Institution  can  be  reached  by  all  elevated  railroads  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  thence  by  electric  road  on  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
Street  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  from  which  point  the  Institution  is 
distant  two  blocks  west ;  or  by  Subway,  Broacfway  trains,  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway,  from  which  the 
Institution  is  six  short  blocks  north. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 
A  Free  School  for  am,  Deaf  Children  of  the  State. 

I.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution 
in  all  respects,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate 
of  $350  to  $400  per  annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tution, if  desired,  at  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment 
is  required  semi-annually  in  advance.  The  school  year  for  pupils 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember and  end  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  vacation,  which 
extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  received  at  any  time  when  accom- 
panied by  the  proper  certificate  of  appointment. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  education, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Principal.  The  post-office  address  of  the 
Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individuals 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  annual 
expenses  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected  Stationery  and  necessary 
school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or,  at  least,  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  lessons  or  copies* 
preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 
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In  the  case  of  feach  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  the  pupil  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  boru  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did   he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  that  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

1 1 .  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ?  If 
so,  what? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ?     How  much  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium,  or  tobacco? 

1 8.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ?  Measles?  Mumps?  Whooping- 
cough? 

20.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

21.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ?     If  so,  name  them. 

22.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

23.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

24.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  (before  marriage)  ? 

25.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

27.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

28.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

29.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

30.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g. ,  cousins  ? 

31.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children? 


